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PREFACE 


S-M^PTUTE OF NUCLEI wre, 

CALCUTTA-8, 


The accompanying volume is a practical rather than a 
scientific grammar. It is intended for the use of those 
students who are working under a teacher able to explain 
the difficulties of the language to them, and also for the 
use of those who are working at the language by them* 
selves with the object of being able to read it ; but it 
does not profess to be an adequate means of teaching 
any one working alone how to speak Russian. 

As it is an elementary book, philological references 
and comparisons and etymological explanations have l3een 
avoided, in order not to discourage the beginner. 

The most important points of the syntax that could be 
included in a book of this size have been mentioned, not in 
a part by themselves, but Incorporated in the morphology. 

I wish to thank Dr. Henry Bradley and Mr. Daniel Jones 
for the help which they have kindly given me with regard 
to one or two points of detail, particularly in those parts 
dealing with pronunciation. Syntactical examples haye 
been gathered from the works of Pushkin, Gogol, Gon- 
charov, and Garshin. 

NEVILL FORBES. 

Oxford, June ^ 1914 . 
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OETHOGEAPHY 


§ 1. History of the Alphabet. 

Thb alphabet used by the Russians and by the .other Slavs of 
the orthodox confession, Servians and Bulgarians, for the render- 
ing of the sounds of their language is that known as the Cyrillic 
It is so called because its composition is attributed 
to St. Cyril (826-869), a Greek of Salonika, whose secular name 
was Constantine, who with his brother Methodius was commis* 
sioned by the Emperor Michael 11 to effect the conversion of 
Moravia, the Prince of Moravia having expressed a wish to see 
Christianity introduced into his country. Confronted with the 
problem how to communicate the Truth to the savages of Pan- 
nonia, he with great ingenuity elaborated an alphabet which 
with scientific accuracy represented the sounds of the Slavonic 
vernacular, so different from those of Greek. His work was 
facilitated by his knowledge of the Slavonic dialects current at 
that time in Macedonia, indeed it was on this account that he had 
been chosen to accomplish the task. The Slavonic language, for 
the transcription of« whose sounds he composed his alphabet, is 
now generally considered to have been Old Bulgarian, which was, 
however, quite possibly intelligible to the inhabitants of Moravia 
at a time when the| several Slavonic languages were without doubt 
very far from being so divergent from one another as {hey are 
to«day. Whether it was of the alphabet now called Cyrillic that 
St. Cyril was the author, or of the cognate alphabet called 
Glagolitic, still used in remote parts of Dalmatia, is uncertain, 
but it is probable that of the two, the latter, the Glagolitic, which 
has been proved to be older than the Cyrillic and was founded on 
the Greek minuscule script of the ninth century, was that actually 
compiled by him, and was later owing to the complexity of its 
character almost everywhere supplanted by the alphabet now 
known as the Cyrillic, which, founded on the Greek majuscule 
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script, was much clearer than the Glagolitic. The Cyrillic is the 
only alphabet the use of which the Russians have ever known, 
and it is not unnatural that its origin should have been attributed 
to the man who was the first to put down any Slavonic dialect in 
black on white, and has ever since been regarded as the fountain 
of their enlightenment by all Slavs of the Eastern faith. The 
art of writing was introduced into Russia simultaneously with 
Christianity in the tenth century, and the Cyrillic alphabet 
was imposed upon the country with as much vigour as the new 
religion, but with far less regard for local conditions. The 
alphabet had been an admirable insti*ument for rendering Old 
Bulgarian, but the phonology of that language was then already 
very different from that of Russian. Old Bulgarian (called in 
Russian ‘ Church-Slavonic *), however, immediately established 
itself as the language of the church, a position it still holds 
with quite inconsidemble modifications to-day ; it became the 
only approved medium of expression for all literary work, and, 
though it could not remain altogether free from the influences 
of the vernacular Russian, especially in works of "a secular 
character, yet the alphabet itself took such firm root, that no 
attempts to alter it have been successful. Of the influence of 
Old Bulgarian, or Church-Slavonic, on the grammatical forms 
and vocabulary of Russian, mention will be mode later. Here it 
is only necessary to remind the student that the discrepancies 
between Russian as it is written and Russian as it is spoken, the 
illogicalness of Russian orthography, which owes its quaint charm 
to a sense of historical tradition and recalls that of our own lan- 
guage, and consequently much of the difficulty experienced in 
mastering Russian, are all due to the fact that the Cyrillic alphabet 
was not originally made for that language. It is necessary in 
every language to submit to certain conventions, and it is doubtful 
whether those which regulate the orthography of the Western 
Slavonic languages, e. g. Polish and Czech, which use a distorted 
Latin alphabet, are more rational and less formidable than those 
which govern Russian. Besides Sanskrit, the only language which 
has a really scientific alphabet, in which every letter corresponds . 
exactly and without help of accents to the sound it is intended to 
represent, is Servian, where there was no historical tradition strong 
enough to obstruct reform. The Cyrillic alphabet is based on that 
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of the Greek majuscule script but contains important additional 
signsi the origin of which is not known, representing sounds 
which never existed in Greek. Its directly Greek origin is appa- 
rent in the quite unnecessary incorporation in it of ^ra (n), iStra (i), 
and Z ^t\ov (v), which all had exactly the same value in Greek as 
it was spoken in the ninth century, viz. i, and in the necessity of 
inventing a separate sign for b (B 6), because the Greek ^ was in 
the ninth century only pronounced as u, except after m, e.g. Xa/i- 
while in Old Bulgarian b never followed on a nasal con- 
sonant. The Cyrillic characters, which were originally very plain, 
but had by the eighteenth century assumed somewhat complicated 
and unwieldy shapes, were by Peter the Great simplified for the 
requirements of modern printing and at the present time have 
the following appearance : 

§ 2. The Alphabet. 


PRINTED 

ITALIC 

TRANSLITERATED 

NAME 

A 

a 

A 

a 

a 

a 

B 

6 

E 

(1 

b 

6c 

B 

B 

B 

e 

V 

ue 

r 

r 

r 

t 

9 

re 


« 

s 

d 

d 

fle 

£ 

e 

E 

e 


e 

m 

3K 


OfC 

zh 

HCO 

3 

3 

3 

3 

z 

3e 

11 

H 

II 

u 


{ 

I 

i 

I 

i 

I* 

i CT, TOHKOft (= i with 






a dot) 

ft 

ft* 

•■j 

11 

it 

1 • 

ft CTb KpaiKott (■= i 
^with a short quantity) 

K 

R 

K 

K 


Ka 

JI 

A 

A 


1 

3JI1j 


. ^ After vowels, also after i» and b, both e and h are transliterated 


ye. 

* The very common adjectival terminations -utt and -itt are 
transliterated by the one letter y. 

* These four letters, ft -l u l, are never initial. 
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PRINTED 

ITALIC 

M 

M 

M 

JH 

H 

H 

H 

H 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

n 

n 

n 

P 

P 

p 

P 

C 

c 

G 

c 

T 

T 

T 

m 

y 

y 

y 

y 

0 


$ 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 



IX 

% 


n 

Y 

H 

m 

m 

iff 

m 

m 

m 

nx 

lU, 



2i 



u* 

M 

u 

L 

L* 

L 

6 



h 

£ 

Tb 

9 

3 

9 

3 

10 

¥ 

10 

fO 

H 

H 

JI 

A 

0 

0 

e 

9 


TBANSLITBBATED 

m 

n 

0 

p 

r 

s 

t 

u 

f 

t8 

ch 

sh 

shch 

[omitted in trans- 
literation, cf. § 9] 

y 

[usually omitted 
in transliteration, 
cf. § 14] 

e 

yu* 

ya* 

f 


NAME 

aiTb 

eiTb 

0 

no 

epi> 

DCB 

TO 

y 

o(lni 

xa 

ue 

'10 

ma 

ma 

cpi» 

opu 

cpL 

flTi> 

0 o6op6THOO 
( == turned fvund) 

X) 


ouTa 

V V V V i ii3Kii4a 

The place of x is taken in Russian by kc. 


^ Initial x is transliterated h, 

• See note 8 on p. 17. 

• See note 1 on p. 17, 

• After i, lo and h are transliterated u and a. 



PRONUNCIATION 


§ 8. The Vowela. 

There are ten vowels in Russian, five hard and, corresponding to 
these, five soft or palatalized, and two so-called mute vowels, one 
hard and one soft. A soft or palatalized vowel means a hard vowel 
preceded by the sound of the English letter y in such a way as to 
make a monophthong ; e. g. the sound contained in the English 
words you or yew is really a palatalized u. This process of turning 
a hard into a soft vowel is called palatalization and plays a very 
important paii: in Russian. Whenever a soft or palatal vowel is 
preceded immediately by a consonant, the latter is affected by the 
y-sound of the palatal vowel and coalesces with it, the result being 
a softened or palatalized consonant. A consonant followed by a 
palatal vowel is pronounced difi'erently from one followed by 
a hard vowel, though the effect of the palatal vowel is much 
greater on some consonants than on others, while the effect of 
certain palatal vowels is greater than that of others. 

Further, a palatal vowel sometimes affects the pronunciation 
of a hard vowel in the preceding syllable, though here again 
certain palatal vowels particularly affect certain hard vowels. 

The pronunciation of the vowels is further influenced by the 
position of the accent. The Russian is a stress accent and is 
mobile, i. e. it can fall on any syllable. There are certain rules 
for the placing of the accent, but as they are positively riddled 
with exceptions, it is far more difficult to learn them from a book 
than by ear or by reading accented texts ; they have therefore 
been omitted in this grammar, the accent itself, however, of course 
being marked in the case of each word mentioned. 

§ 4. Hard Vowels. 

The five hard vowels are 

a a u 0 y 

B 2 


and the mute vowel *&. 
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A a = a 

when accented and not followed by a palatal vowel (sc. with an 
intermediate consonant) is pronounced somewhat as in father but 
is more like the a in the French ma = my (f.), or in the German 
das Land, e. g. ;na = yes, pano «= early ^ mhjio = little (adverb). 
When not accented (and not followed by a palatal vowel) it is of 
the same quality as accented a only much shorter, e. g. paOora *= 
trorfc. If, however, it precedes the accent by more than one 
syllable, or if, following the accent, it is itself followed by a hard 
vowel, then it is pronounced like the obscure vowel in English, 
i.e. like the first a in paternal or like er in order^ e. g. lapaKaHT* » 
cockroach, 66jiaK0 =» cloud. Accented and unaccented a, when 
followed in a subsequent syllable by a palatal vowel, is pronounced 
much sharper, more like a in the French word Espagne, e. g. in 
such words as llTajdH = Italy (pronounced as Italians pronounce 
Italia), j^ajieKo = far, ,7^aI6 = I give. For the pronunciation of 
accented a when followed by the soft mute vowel i», cf. § 14 . Initial 
a is very rare in Russian. 

§ 6. a » = s 

(called in Russian d oCopornoe = turned round) occurs only in two 
or three genuinely Russian words (in which it is always accented) 
as a demonstrative prefix, but is common in words of foreign 
origin. Its pronunciation depends on whether it is followed in 
the next syllable by a hard or a soft (palatalized) vowel. If the 
vowel in the following syllable is hard, e. g. in the word 5to 
this (N.), 9 is pronounced very open and has the value of e, at, 
or a ae they are pronounced respectively in the English words 
ene, air, or fare in the South of England. If the vowel in the 
following syllable is soft (e.g. ii = i) a is pronounced like a in the 
Northern English hate, e.g. ^Vra = these (M.F.N.), but with the lips 
still closer together. In foreign words o has the value of e in the 
English word end, e. g. dpnnraHrL the hetmitage, eiceeMiiJi^lpb » 
copy* specimen, 9 ;^yapicB = Edwai^, when unaccented ; if accented, 
it is liable to the same changes as the demonstrative pronominal 
prefix mentioned above, e.g. no^rt poet, but noirrfi « poet (locative 
case) ; in the first case a is pronounced open, as in ^o, in the 
second more closed, as in 6th. 
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§ 6. ' W w s= y 

This is the vowel the pronunciation of which causes most 
difficulty to foreigners, but less to Britons than to Germans or 
Frenchmen, because a sound very much like it exists in English. 

Its approximately correct pronunciation is best attained by saying 
with clenched teeth the syllables containing y i in the following 
English words : Whitby^ till^ mill^ rill, aiU, sandy. Russian words 
with similar syllables are, e. g. Ch-iii = he teas, th = thou, mh toe, 
pHJTb s: he dug, cuirB » son, « smoke. The pronunciation 
of LI is comparatively little affected by being unaccented or by 
subsequent soft vowels. The li in e.g. 6iiiJia, she was, scarcely 
differs at all from that in Clltl. The li in e. g. 6ilia es they were 
(where it is followed by the soft vowel ii) is pronounced not quite 
so thickly, but must still be pronounced with clenched teeth. 

It is important not to confuse the vowel y now adopted to tmns- 
literate m in English with the semi-vowel y which denotes 
palatalization, u is never initial, and cannot stand after ic, r, x, 

H, after which letters its place is always taken by h. 

It is important to notice, however, that after m, m,]and ml the 
vowel H is pronounced like u except when followed by h or by a 
palatal vowel in the next syllable. 

§7. Oo = o 

has the value, when accented, of the Italian o in Boma, much ( 
opener than the English o in shot^, and more like the aw in saw. q 
Examples : om, = he, Aona = at home. When unaccented the 
quality of o is entirely changed, and it is pronounced like 
unaccented a (cf. § 4), i.e. like the obscure vowel in English, i. e. 
like the first a in paternal, or like the er in order, e.g. in th^ words 
iiopa = xopoiuo = all right, ,V>p»»ro = dear (adv.),in all of which 
it sounds much more like an a than an o. This peculiarity of 
Russian as spoken in Moscow and to the west and south of that 
city explains the old English rendering of Mocnea (Moscow) by 
Muscovy. ThI effect of a soft vowel on o in a preceding syllable 
is very marked ; the palatalization is anticipated and o is pro- 
nounced almost like ot in English oil, e.g. in ^ pains. 

§ 8. y y = « 

when accented is pronounced like English oo in boot, c. g. >TRa 
duck, MorfssJ can, ymuH ^ clever ; when unaccented it is 
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shorter, like English oo in hook, e. g. M6ryTB = they can, nyifwb *= 
cast-iron. It is not affected by a subsequent soft vowel as much as 
are a, a, and o, though slight anticipation of the palatal also takes 
place. The reason why Russian u is written y is that the sound 
could only be represented in Greek by ov, which was incorporated 
in the Cyrillic alphabet as oy and for long written thus ; these 
were later made into a compound letter 8, which in its turn 
became gradually assimilated to the Western European y, but with 
a different value. 

§ 9. 'B % 

called in Russian epi, (pronounced yare, the a having the value 
of a in the English words ware, fare, and the r being rolled) or 
TBepAuit sHaKb = the hat'd sign, is the hard mute vowel. This 
letter, at the time the alphabet was made for the Old Bulgarian 
language in the ninth century, had the value of a full vowel, and 
was pronounced like a very short ti, probably like the u in the 
English word bulb, which value it still retains in modern Bul- 
garian. The letter was adopted by the Russians together with all 
the rest of the alphabet at the time of their conversion in the 
tenth century, but there is nothing to prove that there was a 
sound corresponding to this letter in the Russian as spoken then, 
though it is probable that at some earlier period the sound had 
existed also in Russian. In Russian as we know it this letter has 
never been anything more than a cipher. Its function is a purely 
negative one, viz. to show that the preceding consonant is not 
palatalized (softened) but pronounced hard, a fact which the total 
omission of this letter would indicate equally clearly. In the 
advertisement columns of the press, in some newspapers, and by 
people who either make a point of being up-to-date or wish to save 
time and space, it is frequently omitted, but in all printed books, 
in the majority of newspapers, and by most people it is still used 
owing to the authority of tradition and conventiqpi. i is com- 
monest as a terminal, it is never initial, and the convention for 
the use of medial t» is that in those words which begin with a vowel 
and are compounded with a preposition ending in a hard con- 
sonant, the preposition retains the e. g. o(h» acueme « explana- 
tion is written oCi^flCHciiie. 
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§ 10. Soft Vowels. 

The five corresponding soft or palatal vowels are 
H e (h) H (fi i v) [e] lo 
and the mute vowel h, 

H a = ya 

is palatalized a and when accented is pronounced like it, e.g. 
^brra Yalta. When it is preceded by a consonant it coalesces 
with it and forms a palatalized consonant, e. g. BHHfi == nurse, 
where h has the value of //n in the French word Espagne, ~ 
uncle, where n, is like dy in Biidyard. 

In the syllable immediately preceding or following the accent 
n retains its quality but is much shorter. When preceding the 
accent by more than one syllable its quality changes and it is 
pronounced like a short i or e, e.g. = row, is pro- 
nounced fydd, nom. pi, pfl;^u *= the ranks : lyady (cf. § 6 ), but 
pfI;^ 0 B 6 tt = a private, ridavdi or ryedavoi. 
ji never occurs after jk, u, »i, ui, or m. 

§ 11 . E e and 'b 'b (or n» n») 

e and ^ in Old Bulgarian represented two distinct sounds, 
e : ^ and ^ : e, but they are both pronounced exactly alike in 
Russian, where the quantitative differences between ^ and i have 
been lost. The letter ^ (called htb), which has two forms t and n> 
(*& and 7b), is only retained thanks to historical tradition. Like t > 
it has been abandoned in the Government telegraph service, and 
the words in which its use is etymologically essential have with 
immense difficulty to be memorized. Unaccented e and i are 
always pronounced yeas in yet, e.g. EKaTepiina= Catherine, pron. 
YekcUyerina (♦ ■=* Italian i) ; Bhjirp*w> = Belgrade, pron. Tdyelgrdd ; 

^ food, pron. yedd. Accented, the pronunciation of e and 'h 
is affected like that of 3 (cf. § 5) by the character of the vowel 
in the following syllable. If followed by a hard vowel in the 
following sjftable, by a hard terminal consonant, or if terminal 
themselves, they are pronounced like e in similar case, only pre- 
ceded by the y semi-vowel, i.e. very open, as in English air, fare, 
e.g. raaera «» newspaper, pron. gazyita ; y«ce ■= already, pron. kjsW ; 

va I am riding, pron. y4du ; miA «= to me, pron. mnyi ; hirB — 
I eat, pron, y^. 
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If followed by a soft (or palatalized) vowel accented e and i are 
pronounced like ya in the word YaU^ or like the English word yea, 
but with the lips still closer together, e.g. v 2 iaifA^new 9 paper (dat. 
sing.), ecm = i/, ^erb = he is riding^ ok « to her^ 8Ahci» « here. 
The consonants »c, m, ii; absorb the y-sound inherent in e (h), so 
that when preceded by them e sounds like o, e.g. Hcend «=> ud/e, 
pron. zhend ; neJiOBhiCL *= human heing^ pron. ehelavyik ; inwi « 
neck^ pron. sMya ; mcKa = cheeky pron. shchekd, though when h and 
m (which are palatal consonants) ai*e followed by accented e (h), 
the y-sound is still audible unless the words are spoken very 
rapidly, e.g. 'itsrb (inst. sing, of hto = what) » thauj pron. chgetn; 
vepe3T» « overt through, across, pron. chy^rgez ; moJiL = chink, ctrtek, 
pron. shchyeV {V = palatalized /). 

[E c = yo] 

It is a peculiarity of Russian that accented c before a hard 
consonant or when terminal, although in certain categories of 
words pronounced as stated above, yet in the majority of cases 
changes its quality and is pronounced like a Russian o (cf. § 7) 
preceded by y semi-vowel. This vowel which is really a palatalized 
0 corresponding to hard o is not counted as a separate vowel and 
is therefore here placed in brackets. At one time it was the 
custom in writing and printing to differentiate this e by placing 
a diaeresis over it, but as Russians know instinctively when to 
pronounce e as yo, such an aid was felt to be unnecessary and is 
now seldom used. In this book the pronunciation of e as yo is 
indicated throughout. As only accented e is pronounced yo, the 
accent is in these cases omitted and replaced by the diaeresis. 
Examples : ce.i6 = village, pron. 8yel6\ but ccJia = villages, pron. 
sydla ; e(!5in » if (u is a soft vowel and softens or palatalizes the 
preceding consonant, therefore o retains its original value), but 
&iKa os spruce-tree, pron. ydlka (a is a hard vowel) ; B^sexo » 
ckeefful (adv.), pron. vy4syelo (e is a soft vowel and palatalizes 
the c, therefore the first e retains its original value), but Bcccjiaa n 
cheerful (nom. sing. F.), pron. vyesydlaya (because although a is 
soft, yet the vowel which immediately follows accented e is hard). 
Accented e followed by a consonant -fn is also pronounced yo 
as % has the value of a hard vowel, e.g. biutl » he led, pron. vy6l\ 
Heet = he brought , pron. ny6s ; wkl = hedgehog, pron. ydsh (cf. § 19). 
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Terminal accented e is always pronounced yo except in the one 
word ysKe mentioned above, e. g. oo ~ her (acc. sing, from ona), pron. 
yey6\ mo€ « my (nom. acc. sing. N.), pron. m&y6. Just as e, 
although followed by a hard consonant and vowel, is nevertheless 
in many cases not pronounced yo (cf. p. 23), so conversely it is 
pronounced yo in many cases where it is not to be expected, i. e. 
although followed by a soft or palatalized consonant and vowel ; 
such cases are entirely due to analogical influence ; e. g. *= 

%ve are leading^ pron. vyedydm^ has by its analogy caused Bejjjcfte = 
you are leading^ to be pronounced vyedydtye^ although the accented 
e is followed by palatalized consonant and soft vowel c ; TeJienoicL = 
calf^ pron. tyelydnak^ and Te.iettich = calf (loc. sing ), pron. tyelydnhye^ 
influenced by the o in the nom. and in all the other cases, although 
followed by the soft vowel ; ropoio = hill^ pron. gardyu (instr. 
sing, of F. decl. in -a), has influenced acMJii'io = earthy pron. zyem- 
lydyu (instr. sing, of F. decl. in -a) although followed by the soft 
vowel K) := yu. In cases where there is no analogical influence, 
accented e before a soft vowel or palatalized consonant is pro* 
nounced ye, as would be expected, e.g. lUepoMexeirb « Sheiyemydtyev, 
Moeft = instr. sing. F. from Molt = my. 

The consonants mc, h, in, 14 absorb the y* sound inherent in 0 , so 
that when preceded by them e sounds just like 0 , e.g. nceii’b 
•(*= gen. pi. from Hcena = wife), pron, zhon ; nean, (loc. sing, from 
mo ^ what), pron, chom; nie.n» (= past tense of h^ttu f 0 go), 
pron. shol ; emu = more, pron. yeshchd, colloquially often ishchd. 

On the analogy of accented c followed by a hard consonant and 
vowel being pronounced yo, accented followed by a hard con- 
sonant and vowel is also in certain cases pronounced yo, a result of 
the two letters being pronounced identically, h is thus pronounced 
in the following words : cl^a = saddles (nom. sing, ch^po), 
nests (nom. sing, rniiu^o), = stars (nom. sing. 

npioCphJTB ^obtained (past tense from npioCptcTH), blossomed 

(past tense from UBkeru), iiaji^naifb « put on (part. pass, from 
BaTi>), and 3ane'iaT.ii[iin> « marked (pai-t. pass, from aane^aTxtTb). 
Even accented n is in three cases pronounced yo, owing again to 
the confusion caused by the similarity in the pronunciation of 
unaccented e, iv, and a ; the three words in question are : TpHcn* 
« shook (past tense from Ti>fiCTi'i), aanpart « harnessed (past 
tense from 3aupi^l«ii>), and oil »» of her (gen. sing, from ona). In 
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all these cases unaccented e, % and h are short vowels cf very 
uncertain quality ; they vary from d to ^ and ^ hence the con- 
fusion in the pronunciation of certain words where they bear the 
accent. 

§ 12. H (ft I V, cf. § 1) 

These four letters represent only one sound, which is that of the 
Italian i, and the reasons for their existence and for the continu- 
ance of their use are purely conventional and traditional. 

II (sometimes called h npocroe *= simple i) 
is by far the most common of the four; it is used (i) at the begin- 
ning of words, if followed by a consonant ; (ii) in the middle of 
words, if preceded and followed by a consonant; (iii) in the 
middle of words, if it is preceded by a vowel but at the same time 
begins a fresh syllable itself; and (iv) at the end of words if it 
stands as a single vowel, or if, preceded by another vowel, it forms 
a fresh syllable itself. 

ft. 

called n ci> KparKoft (= i with a short quantity), is only used after 
another vowel when it forms one syllable (i.e. a diphthong) with 
it, therefore never at the beginning of words. 

i, 

called n cn* xcHKoit (= i with a dot), is only used before another 
vowel when it does not form one syllable with it, therefore never 
at the end of words. 

V, 

called ffHcuua (^ little yoke), dim. of ftro » yoke), is a transcription 
of the Greek v (upsilon), which in late Greek acquired the value of 
short f. ^In modem Russian it is only used in a few ecclesiastical 
words of Greek origin, and its place even in these is often taken 
by H. 

H being a palatal (or soft) vowel always affects the pronuncia- 
tion of a preceding consonant, though the y-sound which comes 
between it and a preceding consonant is not always so clearly 
audible as it is in the case of e. The influence of u also extends 
further back than the consonant immediately preceding it, and 
affects the pronunciation of the vowel in the preceding sylla- 
ble (cf. examples of the pronunciation of hard vowels when 
followed by u in the next syllable, §§ 5, 7). The consonants most 
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noticeably affected by a subsequent n are t {i) and ji, (d), h (n) 
and (Q, cf. the pronunciation of ^ thescj § 5, and of 
child, which is pronounced dyitya, the first syllable like d'ye in 
the phrase how d'ye do, oiiii they, pron. anyi ; MOJitoa, pron. 
malyitm. The difficulty which Russians have in pronouncing 
a clean fsound after t and d is often to be noticed in their pro- 
nunciation of certain French words, such as dites, hottines, or 
indeed in that of any foreign words where t and d are followed 
by i, in which cases they are inclined to insert a y-sound between 
the consonant and the vowel. 

It is to be noticed that h after the consonants 3 k and m is, except 
when followed by i> or a palatal vowel in the following syllable, 
pronounced like u, i. e. it becomes hard and loses its palatal 
quality, e.g.ncHpi. ^ fat, grease, pron. zhyr, but 3KH3Hb = life, pron. 
zhizvC (n'= palatalized n); mnpSKiit = (nom. sing, masc.), 
pron. shyrdki, but m^pe = broader, pron. shirye. After h and lu on 
the other hand h is always palatal. 

Curiously enough initial h in Russian has lost its preiotization ; 
in Russian words beginning with ii, the n is pronounced « and not 
yi as one would expect, e. g. uea == willow is pronounced iva (i = 
Italmn i) and not yiva. The only exceptions to this are certain 
cases of the personal pronoun oin> = he, in which initial h is pro- 
nounced yi: Hin> = by him (pron. yim), nxi> = of them (yikh), i^n 
= by them (yimi). These contain the original stem of the personal 
pronoun, yt-, whose defective nominative was supplied by those of 
the demonstrative pronoun oin>. 

In the syllables -uit, -itt,-ofi, in which the nom. sing. masc. of all 
Russian adjectives and of very many Russian family names (which 
are mostly adjectival in form) end, -il is merely the second half of 
a diphthong and is pronounced like y in the English word boy. 
It is to be noticed that in diphthongs such as afi and oit occur- 
ring in other words the it is often barely audible, e. g. noibc^ ^ go! 
or come ! sounds like padyi, Mnxaitjrb == Michael, like MikhdL 

The effect on the pronunciation of h of the absence or the 
presence of the accent on it is inappreciable ; its pronunciation 
alters merely quantitatively, not qualitatively. Similarly, h being 
a palatal vowel, its pronunciation, except after xc, nr, is not 
affected by the presence of another palatal vowel in any subse- 
quent syllable. 
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The fonn of the letter h is derived from the Greek H ly (ijro) ; it 
IB curious to note that while the Greek h has become h in Russian, 
the Greek n appeal's in Russian as h (cf. § 24). 

For e cf. § 11. 

§ 13. lO lo == 

is pronounced like the English word you^ i. e. the Italian u pre- 
ceded by the semi-vowel y, e, g. jno6jiK) {lyuhlyA) = I lot% I like. 
The letter itself is a combination of i (c^a) and o {h fjLiKp6v). Its 
pronunciation is not affected by the presence or absence of the 
accent. lo is also used to i*epresent French u and German U in 
transliteration, e.g. Bpioccejifc Bmxelles, HwpiiCoprL NUfmberg, 

§ 14. b b ^ 

called in Russian epi> or siiairb = the soft sign^ is the 

soft mute vowel. It is a word which is difficult both to tran- 
scribe adequately and to pronounce in English, but may be 
approximately rendered by yin\ pronouncing the e like the ai in 
the English word waist and the final ir with the tip of the tongue, 
softening or palatalizing them by adding to them the sound of the 
semi-vowel y, without, however, allowing the additional sound to 
form an additional syllable. Like x, the hard mute vowel, it once 
had the value of a full vowel, and was pronounced like a very 
short t, but in course of time its quality changed, it lost its power 
of forming a syllable, and became merely the sign of palatalization 
of a preceding consonant. Unlike x, however, it still plays an 
important part in Russian orthography and pronunciation, and 
could not easily be dispensed with. It is the only visible indica- 
tion there is of the softening or palatalization of a preceding 
consonanfc As already mentioned, this softening or palatalization 
is difficult to explain in the terms of a language, such as English, 
in which this particular process is comparatively rare ; the general 
effect is to add to the preceding consonant a y-sound without 
allowing the sound thus added to form an additional syllable. 
The actual sound of a palatalized consonant of course occurs 
frequently enough in many other languages, e. g. d is palatalized 

* In transliteration h is popularly omitted, but in this book and 
for all scientific and bibliographical purposes its presence is indi- 
cated by an apostrophe, e. g. uapx «= tsar\ 
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in the English word educate^ n in the Italian word ogniy I in the 
Spanish word llafnaf but the difficulty in Russian is that these 
palatalized consonants occur as often as not at the end of words, 
and it is in these cases that their pronunciation is a stumbling* 
block to foreigners. A further difficulty is caused by the fact that 
the consonant palatalized by h, or rather i> itself, influences the 
pronunciation of a hard vowel in the preceding syllable, causing 
a throwing-back of the t-sound on to the preceding vowel, in 
German called the i-Vorschlag, 

Examples of the similar effect of n on a hard vowel in a 
preceding syllable have already been given (cf. §§ 5, 7). A good 
instance of that produced by i> is the name of the Russian town 
XapbKOBi*, the a of which is pronounced like the ai in the word 
Cairo ; the first syllable Xapi>- is pronounced almost like the 
English word hit'e, rolling the n Another word in which the 
effect of L on a preceding hard vowel is veiy marked is i^aph « 
tsar\ in which the a is pronounced almost like the ai of Cairo ; 
another is the name of the Siberian river 06i>, commonly written 
in English Obi, but really a monosyllabic word, the pronunciation 
of which is approximately Oip (cf. § 15), oi having the value of oi 
in the English coin. This throwing-back of the i-sound is far more 
marked in the case of a and o than in that of the other hard 
vowels LI and y, while after a the soft mute vowel never occurs. 
The effect of the soft mute vowel, itself a palatal, on a preceding 
soft or palatal vowel is most marked in the case of h and e (h), 
and scarcely noticeable in that of u and lo ; in the only case 
where it occurs after o, i. e. in the 2nd sing, of the present of some 
verbs, it is pronounced like !>, i.e. is omitted. An example of l 
after h is the word hatl = five ,* in this case the throwing-back of 
the i-sound is not so marked as in that of the corresponding hard 
vowel a, but is nevertheless noticeable, while the final x is softened 
and pronounced, e.g. like the Thi- in the French name Thiers^ i. e. 
it is palatalized, hut does not fonn a syllable. The difference 
between a followed by l and h followed by a hard vowel is very 
noticeable in the two words naxL » Jii^ and niho *= heel ; in the latter 
H has the value of ya in the English words yatd^ yam^ while in the 
former it is nearly as thin as the ya in Yat^ though not quite. 
E or h followed by l is pronounced like ya in the word Foie, but 
with lips still closer together, e. g. ecxL k then «e, is pronounced 
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approximately like tfaistf i.e. like the English waist, with a 
palatalized L The pronunciation of these consonants followed by 
h is one of the greatest difficulties for Englishmen talking Russian, . 
and the very name of this letter—epb— is one of the hardest words 
in the language to pronounce correctly. 

It is to be noticed that in the 2nd pers. sing, of the present of all 
verbs, which without exception ends in -nib, the b has no effect at 
all, and the m is pronounced hard, as if it were iirb, e. g. HA^xiib « 
thou goest, pron. idyosh ; BH^Hnib «= thou seest, pron. vidyish. 

b may occur in the middle as well as at the end of words, 
though it cannot stand at the beginning of a word. Its function 
is Always the same, viz. to palatalize or soften a preceding con- 
sonant. Etymologically it always represents the last remains of 
a lost t when it occurs in Russian words, and it is also used frequently 
in the transcription of foreign words. The word BOSbMy = I shall 
take, is pronounced approximately mizmil or voiztnA (ai as in 
Cairo, oi as in coin), and is of only two, not three syllables; 
ceMbJi ^family, is pronounced syemyA] 61,10 = I hit, is pronounced 
hyu (of course as one syllable) ; nilo »= whose (N., interrog. pron.), 
chy6 (as one syllable), and so on. Ix^a number of neuter nouns 
ending in -e, either i or b may be used, and the pronunciation is 
the same, e. g. HMtuie or iintiUie » property (pronounced imyinys — 
usually as three, but sometimes as four syllables), b is used in 
the transcription of foreign words such as nbaniiHO « an uptight 
piano, pronounced pianino, as in Italian, and always after I in 
foreign words before consonants or at the end, to show that the I 
is to be pronounced as single I in French and not like the Russian 
deep /, e. g. 6jibAeH6yprb «= Oldenburg, Bpioccejib » Brussels. It 
may be added that the effect of b on terminal dentals, naSals, dnd 
liquid consonants is far more marked than on labials, palatals, 
and sibilants, b does not occur after gutturals, which become 
palatals before it, and is never initial. 
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The Consonants. 

§ Id. B 6 

is pronounced as in English, except medial 6 before a voiceless 
consonant and final 6 (sc. &b or 6ii), when it becomes voiceless, 
i.e. pt e.g. xoCt ^forehead, pron. lop ; r6jiy6j> ^pigeon^ pron. gdlup ; 
ronyfinurb » little pigeon^ pron. gaUpchik} 

Before a palatal vowel h is palatalized (softened), though it is 
not as much aflPected by palatalization as are some other con- 
sonants ; indeed in rapid speech, when unaccented^ the palatalization 
is sometimes scarcely noticeable, e.g. 6e3^ ^withouty pron. hyez 
(one syllable), but in rapid conversation hezy though it is of course 
never wrong to bring out the palatalization. It is always better 
to over-palatalize than to under-palatalize. Before an accented 
palatal vowel & is of course always palatalized, e. g. no6'i^a = 
viclorpy pron. pahgida (three syllables), 6 i>id = 1 hit, pron. bgu (one 
syllable). 

Before the palatal vowel h, however, even when this is accented, 
the palatalization of 6 is not expressed, owing to the physical 
inconvenience involved in doing so, e. g. jii66utb == he loves, pron. 
Igiibit ; yfiiftua = murderer, pron. ubitsa, though it is very im- 
portant to remember that the i here is pronounced like the 
English ee in e.g. beet, never like i in the words bit, bill. As Greek 
was pronounced v at the time the Cyrillic alphabet was made, 
a new sign, viz. 6, had to be invented to represent b. 

§ 16. B B « t; 

is pronoutfced as in English, except medial b before a voiceless 
consonant and final b (sc. Bib or bb), when it becomes voiceless, 
i.e. /, e.g. povb^ ditch, pron. lu/; xioCobb = /ore, pron. lyubdif 
(two syllables, cf. § 14) ; kobutb « ladle, pron. kofsh. 

Before a palatal vowel b is palatalized (softened), following 6 in 
this respect (q.v.). As in the case of 6, the extent to which the 
palatalization is noticeable depends very much on whether the 
I palatal vowel is accented or not, while before the palatal vowel h 


I * It is worth remarking that the word pyfixB » roMe, is pro- 
pounced rup, as if it ended in 5b. 
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it is not expressed at all, even when this is accented, e.g. Beena » 
spring {of the y«ar), pron. oyesnd, which in rapid conversation may 
often sound like vesnd, but eipa ^ faiths always tyira^ the yer of 
which is pronounced like ierre in the French Pierre ; bbk> » I 
wind^ pron. xiyUy like the English view \ bhho ss winvy pron. vind 
(f ~ Italian f). 

In the transliteration of foreign words beginning with eu- and 
auto- the Greek v is in Russian represented by b, e.g. EBreHiil » 
Eugeuy pron. Yevgyiniy aBTOMo6j^ ~ motor-car y pron. aftomohU, 

The form of this letter is derived from the Greek. 

§17. Vr^g 

is pronounced in various ways. Initial r is always hard, like g in 
the English goy when followed by a vowel or by the consonants 
B, JE, p, H, }K, 3. In the word = wherey r is usually pronounced 
like a voiced Jeh^ and may be transcribed gh~ghdyiy though some- 
times here also as hard g or even as k, T is also pronounced gh in 
the vocative of Tocnoj^i* 5= Lord : r6cno;EH, pron. ghdspodyu 

Medial r before a voiceless consonant is pronounced kliy like ch in 
the Scotch loehy e.g. icorm elawsy pron. kdkhtyi ; before a voiced 
consonant it is pronounced usually ghy but also sometimes g or Ar, 
e.g. KOT;i^a » voheny pron. kaghddy but also kdkdd and hagdd. 

Medial r before a vowel is hard, e. g. mhofo = muchy pron. tnndgay 
but is as often as not pronounced ghy mndghay Hory = I am able, is 
pronounced nutgii, but as frequently maghd. In the oblique cases of 
the word Bofb = God, r is always pronounced ghy e.g. Bory = to God, 
hdghu. In the genitive singular masculine and neuter of all 
adjectives (in which connexion it is important to remember that 
most Russian family names are adjectives) and declinable pro* 
nouns, -aro, -ero, -oro, and -aro, r is pronounced v, e. g, eio^ of him, 
pron. yev6 ; Toacroro = of Tolstdi, pron. Talstdva. The reason for 
this is that the Old Bulgarian orthography adopted by the 
Russians was never altered by the latter to con^espond to Russian 
pronunciation, which in this case differed from that of Old Bul- 
garian. It is a good instance to quote when Russians accuse 
English of being written one way and spoken another. It is im- 
portant to remember that the word mhofo »» much (quoted above) 
is not a genitive but an indeclinable pronoun, and is therefore 
not affected by this rule ; likewise the negative HeMHoro » little^ 
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Final r (sc. rb) is always voiceless, i.e. Tc^ except iii the word 
EorB » Qod^ when it is pronounced as in Scotch loch^ e.g. mofb »» 

I woB pron. moh, but Eorb always hokh, 

r cannot be followed by u (which it turns into h) nor by b ; r 
followed by a palatal vowel is pronounced hai'd, but with a y-sound 
immediately afterwards, e. g. no Bojcrt (= dat. of Boxra) = along 
the Volga (pron. V6lgye\ reorpa<{»iff ■= geography^ pron. gyeog^dfia, 
but in rapid speech the y is scarcely noticeable. In the translitera- 
tion of foreign names and words r is always used to represent h, a 
quaint convention established by Peter the Great ; x would have 
been in most cases more rational. The resulting phenomena are 
often bizarre, e.g.B.Fioro = F. lfi/.^o,rapyiiTi>-ryKi>Hj)ain»-roxiaH,T:L» 
Harwich'— Hook of Holland^ Py.iB = Hull (N.B. not^ as might be 
thought, Goole ) ; ni,Tipo(J>66ifl = hydrophobia. 

The form of this letter is derived from the Greek. 

§ 18 . A 

The pronunciation of the dental consonants in particular is 
affected by the quality of the subsequent vowel. Initial and 
medial ji, before a hard vowel, also initial and medial *f b, ;i, m, n, p 
is very frequently, i.e. in the pronunciation of many people, 
strictly inter-dental, i.e. the tongue while forming the sound 
touches both the upper and lower teeth. The sound produced 
is more like the Irish d, rather than the ordinary English d, 
which is of course not inter-dental, but cerebral, i.e. the tongue 
while forming the sound touches not the teeth but the roof of 
the mouth. On the other hand, no aspirate is audible in the 
Russian before a hard vowel. In the pronunciation of some 
Russians the inter-dental quality of the before a hard vt)wel is 
not so noticeable, but as a general rule it is strictly inter-dental 
as opposed to our purely cerebral d. It may be remarked that 
it is physically easier to give the full value to the hard vowels 
a, 0 , Bi, y after an inter-dental than after a cerebral d, and 
therefore the inter-dental pronunciation for a foreigner is doubly 
important. 

Initial and medial before a palatal (soft) vowel is, on the other 
hand, not inter-dental but strongly palatalized, i. e. pronounced 
like dy in, e.g. the English d'ffou {think), e.g. uncle, pron. 

dyddya (only two syllables), « matter, pron. dydlo, 

v\B Q 
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— Odissa^ pron. AdyisBa^ » ehUd^ pron. dyityd. This explains 
how it is that Russians, although such good linguists, sometimes 
mispronounce foreign words, e.g. Dickens, often pronounced 
Dyickens, Divonne ^Dyivonne, Medial ;i; followed by the 
palatal vowel b+ another consonant is difficult for foreigners to 
pronounce, e.g. ce;[^bM6ft = is only a disyllable, pron. 

syedymdii in which dy has the same quality as the d'y in d'you ; it 
is important to remember that it is neither English d nor English^'. 
In the imperatives 6]fAtTe »= he (2nd pi.) and c<i;^BTe = he seated 
(2nd pi.) the becomes as it were lost in the t, which is strongly 
emphasized as if it were tt, so that these words (both very common) 
are pronounced hMtye (u of course as in Italian), sydttye. 

Final a (sc. Kh) becomes voiceless, i. e. t, but as 'b is a hard vowel 
A still remains inter-dental, i. e. with the tip of the tongue touching 
both rows of teeth, e.g. = year, pron. got. Final ;n (sc. a^») is 
pronounced like palatalized f, e. g. like ^ y in let you, e. g. 6yffi> = 
he (2nd sing.), pron. hdty, which is of course a monosyllable, the y 
here only representing palatalization. In the transliteration of 
foreign names ;ok is used to represent j, e. g. ~ James, 

The form of this letter is derived from the Greek. 

§ 18. m 2K== Zh 

is pronounced like s in the English word measure, except when 
medial before a voiceless consonant and final, sc. »»> or hcb, when 
it becomes voiceless itself, i. e. sh. The effect of a palatal vowel 
on medial xc is to make it slightly thinner (the y-sound is scarcely 
noticeable), something between z and zh, though nearer to zh than 
to z. Examples : xceua = toife, pron. zhend, xcaxc/ui = thirst, pron. 
zhdzhdy,, iiyxaiKn = peasants, pron. muzhiki, Myxci. = husband, pvon. 
mush, xoxnca = spoon, pron. lOshka, For the pronunciation of h, e, 
and e after xc cf. §§ 11, 12. bi cannot stand after xc, which turns 
it into H. i> after final xc has the effect on preceding vowels 
described in § 14. xc is always used to represent French j, 
e. g. xeypH^Tb = magazine (from French journal), and with a (fl^) 
to represent English j (cf. § 18). The form of this letter is of 
unknown origin. 

§ 20 . 3 3 *;? 

is pronounced as in English, except when medial before a voice- 
less consonant and final, i.e. 3b or vb, when it becomes voiceless 
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itself^ Le. s, as in sun. The effect of a palatal vowel on 3 when 
medial is merely to soften it by adding to it a y-sound, but in an 
unaccented syllable this is scarcely noticeable. Examples : sxoit 
malicious^ pron. 2^oi,3epKaJio = mirror^ pron. zy4rkala^ anua = winter^ 
pron. zimd, yicaai = decree^ pron. ukas (u= Italian w), but yicaaL 0 
seMCTB'h B a decree about the zemstvo, pron. ukdz a zyimstvye. In 
words where 3 is followed by «c (q. v.) the latter absorbs the former, 
e. g. BoancH ^ reins, pron. tdzhi, with emphasis on the zh. Whenever 
the prepositions paa- (= d/s-), Boa- (= up), and hh3- (== down), which 
are only used in composition, are compounded with a word begin* 
ning with a voiceless consonant (except c), the a is pronounced and 
written os c ; e. g. pacKOJiT* = dissent, pron. raskdl, bocx 6 ;ci» = ascent, 
pron. vaskhdt, but paacicaai* = tale, pron. raskds. 

The form of this letter is derived from the Greek. 

§ 21. K K B A: 

is pronounced as in English, except before k, r. and t, when it is 
usually pronounced kh (i.e. like ch in Scotch loch). Examples: 
Kaicb » how, pron. kak ; by whom, pron. kyem (one syllable), 

but icb KOMy = to whom, pron. khkamii (two syllables) ; kto == who, 
pron. khto. k cannot be followed by u (which it turns into 11) nor 
by B. 

§ 22 . Jl I 

is pronounced in two very distinct ways, according to whether it 
is followed by a hard or a soft (palatal) vowel. Before a hard 
vowel, or before a consonant followed by a hard vowel, it is pro- 
nounced as in Yorkshire or Scotland, i. e. with the tip of the 
tongue curling upwards, leaving a space between the tongqp and 
the roof of the mouth. This is often called guttural I, but it is 
really rather cerebral than guttural. Many Russians pronounce 
it without touching, or barely touching, the palate with the tip 
of the tongue, so that it sounds like w. The Polish deep /, written 
in Polish t, is almost always thus pronounced. Those Englishmen 
who find it difficult to pronounce the deep Russian I as f, can solve 
the difficulty and increase the chances of being mistaken for real 
Russians, by fearlessly pronouncing n before hat'd vowels like Eng- 
lish w, e.g. xaiina » lamp, pron. Idmpa, wdmpa (a of course as in 
Italian); xyR& —moon, pron. lund, wund; Jio&b forehead, pron. 
lop, wop ; xocb B reindeer, pron. lots, wois ; cXKa « Christmasdree, 

c2 
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pron, y6lkay yMka ; aryin. = War, pron. Igun^ wgun ; 6iiijn> » hewas^ 
pron. hyl^ very much like the English word hiU^ or byw^ hitcw ; 6uaa 
s= ^ icas^ pron. hyld, or hytcd (y here having the sound of y in 
Whitby). 

Before a soft (palatal) vowel, on the other hand, a is pronounced 
like Italian gl in e. g. degli^ or like Spanish ll in e. g. llama, i. e. it 
is palatal, formed by pressing the whole front part of the tongue 
against the palate. E. g. a^ — ice, pron. lyot ; anna » lime-tree, 
pron. lyipa ; ai>io &= I pour, pron. lyu ; aio^^ii = people, pron. lyMyi* 
Final a]> is rather difficult for Englishmen to pronounce, but the 
throwing-back of the t-sound, contained in the i», on to the 
preceding vowel is very marked and makes it easier, e.g. 6oab == 
pain, pron. very much like boil, but giving the a the value of 
Italian gl. Jib followed by other consonants is still more diflScult 
to pronounce, but it is made easier by running the preceding 
syllable right into it, e.g. na ab;i(y = on the ice, is pronounced 
approximately naildii, at having the value of ai in Cairo, neabOH = 
it is impossible, pron. nyalezyd in two syllables, -yale- like the 
American Yah, and a having the value of Italian gl. JI followed by 
a consonant and a palatal vowel is also pronounced like Italian gl, 
e. g. anse-npopoK'b = false prophet, pron. Izheprardk. Foreign names 
ending in / are written in Russian with final ab, e.g. Bpiocceab » 
Brussels, but foreign words which are regarded as having become 
Russian are written with .Tb, e.g. Kammub = capital (sc. money). 

The form of this letter is derived from the Greek. 

§ 23. JN M m 

is pronounced as in English. Final Mb is difficult to pronounce ; 
it is of course softened, just as m in the English word mew, but in 
rapid conversation this is scarcely noticeable. It is easier for 
foreigners to express palatalization by emphasizing the throwing- 
back of the t -sound, e.g. ccmb = seven, pron. syame, syaim, like the 
English words same, aim ; BoceMb — eight, pron. vdisyame, which 
in rapid conversation becomes vdisim or vdisyem. In the syllable 
MH the y-sound is very difficult to express after m, even for Russians, 
and is therefore inaudible, e. g. mhiio ^ pctst (prep.), pron. mima. 

§ 24. II H n 

is pronounced as in English. The same applies toJnal imasto 
final Mb ; the sound Hb is, however, more familiar to Englishmen as 
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it is exactly the same as French and Italian gn^ e. g. Boulogne is 
written in Russian ByjiOHi*. In Russian words ending in m> the 
palatalization is if anything more marked than in those with final 
lib, and the throwing-back of the fsound is equally marked, 
e. g. KOHL s eteedi is pronounced koigne^ like Boulogne, though in 
rapid conversation it sounds like the English word coin pronounced 
very short, just as Boulogne spoken by many Englishmen sounds 
like hoo-loin. In the syllable un the y-sound must always be 
expressed, though it is difficult for Englishmen to do so, e.g^CL 
mih them, is pronounced mgimi, -yi- having the sound of 
the English woixl ye. 

The Russian H is derived from the Greek N. The reason why 
it is in Russian written H is that while the middle stroke of our 
N has remained sloping, the middle stroke of the same letter in 
Russian has become horizontal ; in Old Bulgarian the letter was 
written N and in Russian it has become H. 

§ 26. II n « p 

is pronounced as in English. Palatalized n, i. e. n before a palatal 
vowel, is pronounced simply py-, as in English piano, except in the 
syllable nn, where it is almost impossible to express the y^ound, 
e.g. nepo ^ pen, pron. like the French word Pieirot, but iultl = he 
drank, pron. like the English word peel. Final ni> is veiy rare ; 
it is difficult for an Englishman to express the }>, but its effect on 
the preceding vowel is obvious, e.g. chain, pron. tsyape 

(one syllable), -upe as in English tape, but uiiiib = flail, pron. tsyep, 
as in English tepid. 

The form of this letter is derived from the Greek. 

§ 20. P p = r 

is pronounced as in Scotland ; it is always rolled with the tip of 
the tongue, and never under any circumstances pronounced as in 
English or German. Exactly the same applies to palatalized p and 
to pa as to palatalized n and na, e.g. Pasanb = Ryazan, piun. 
Ryazagne (-gne as in French) ; but Para = Riga, ri- as in English 
reel, but rolling the r. Medial and final pi> is difficult to pronounce, 
but is made easier by the marked throwing-back of the i-soundi 
e. g. i^pbMs fsar’, pron. taair, rolling the r (at as in Cairo), XaptaoBi* «• 
Hatkoo, pron. Hairkaf{ai again as in Cairo), epi> == the name of the 
letter h, pron. yatV, rolling the r (at as in the English word aim), 
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but epb «: the name of the letter pron. yare, rolling the r (like 
the English word fare). 

The form of this letter is derived from the Greek. 

§ 27. C 

is pronounced always like English voiceless s in e. g. second. 
Palatalized c is simply s + the y-sound, which latter is, however, 
inaudible in the syllable gh, e. g. c^mh seed^ pron. syimya, but 
ciiaa = strength^ pron. sda or siwa ; ch»c^ = I sit, pron. sizM, The 
same applies to medial and final ce as to pb and nb, e.g. MocbKa 
P^i pron. mdiskay oi as in the English word moisty though the throw- 
ing-back of the t-sound is not always so easy, e.g. Pycbs= the old 
name of Russia, pron. in one syllable, u as oo in English, with 
a slight i-sound between the u and s, which gives the s a somewhat 
minced or affected character. After a palatal vowel the effect of 
final b is only noticeable in the attenuation of the a, e. g. Goiucb » 
I fear (where -cb is the reflexive pronoun), pron. bayiHs ; Moiocb ~ I 
wash myself pron. mdyus ; in these cases the y-sound after the final 
c is distinctly audible, but very difiScult for foreigners to reproduce. 

The form of this letter is derived from the Greek. 

§ 28. T T = ^ 

The pronunciation of t, as of a (q* v.), is particularly affected by 
the quality of the subsequent vowel. Initial and medial t before 
a hard vowel, also initial and medial t + b, k, jt, m, h, p, also final 
-Tb, is very frequently, i. e. in the pronunciation of many people, 
strictly inier-dentaly i. e. the tongue while forming the sound 
touches both the upper and lower teeth, or at any rate it is dental, 
i.e. the tongue touches the tops of the upper teeth, and not 
cerebr^kl as in English. As in the case of most foreigners will 
find that it is easier to give their full value to the hard vowels 
after a dental, than after a cerebral t ; it is also far easier to roll 
the r after dental than after cerebral a and t, e. g. xpn « threSf 
must on no account be pronounced like the English word tresy but 
like our three without h and rolling the r. 

Initial and medial t before a palatal vowel is, on the other hand, 
not inter-dental or dental, but strongly palatalized, i.e. pronounced 
like ty in e.g. let you, e.g. lixo » bodyy pron. tyilo or tyiwo; mtk » 
to go (ow fool)y pron. ityi\ lefi^ = to thesy pron. tyebyi; t4iiho *» darky 
(adv«), pron. tydmna. 
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Initial or medial t followed by b + a consonant is difiScult to 
pronounce, e. g. ibMa = darkness^ is only one syllable, pron. iymd. 
Final tl is pronounced in the same way and is if anything more 
difficult for most beginners ; it is of very common occurrence, as 
it is the ordinary infinitival ending, e. g. roBopfrrb == to speaks pron. 
gamrityy in three syllables, the y of course not forming a syllable, 
but merely palatalizing the t. This is very important, as mispro- 
nunciation alters the meaning of the word, e.g. roBopHib (hard) =3 
he speaks ( 8 rd sing.), pron. gamritU 

The pronunciation of final and ti> is made more difficult by 
the fact that there is not with them, as with final jib, pb, &c., any 
throwing-back of the i-sound on to the preceding vowel, e.g. 
^aib = to dOy must not be pronounced dyilait but dyilaty or 
dyiwaty (in two syllables with palatalized t) ; Maib = mother, pron. 
maty in one syllable with palatalized t For Englishmen in parti- 
cular it is important to remember that final xb is neither t nor ts 
nor ch, but palatalized, just as it is in the English word actual; 
the difficulty is to pronounce the palatalized t at the end of a 
word with no vowel following and without letting it form an 
extra syllable. 

The form of this letter is derived from the Greek ; the italic 
form m (and that of the written capital) is the result of the gradual 
lengthening downwards of the two ends of the bar across the top 
of the letter x 

§ 29. a> ^ =/ 

is pronounced as in English, and occura only in words of foreign 
origin, e. g. ^oidrpa^rb == photographer, pron. fatdgmf. 

This letter is derived directly from the Greek. 

§ 80. X X == 

is pronounced like ch in Scotch or German loch by some, but by 
others more like the English aspirate h. X cannot be followed 
by u (which it turns into u) nor by b. It is always used to 
render the Greek x (from which it is derived), e. g. apieoxoria « 
archaeology^ 

§81, 1| ^^ts 

is pronounced as in English Jots, e. g. lljapfiuiiiirb (lit. TsaritscCs or 
Empresses), a town on the Volga, pron. TsafHtsyt^; I](apcK06 Cexo 
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(lit. Tsars or Emperor's village)^ a town near Petrograd, pron. 
Tsdr^koge SgM. It is also used to render the Latin c before s, i, 
and ae, e. g. U^miepoBrB = CkerOf Il,e3api> = Caesar, 

The form of the letter is of unknown origin. 

§ 82. Hn^ch 

is pronounced as in English church, except that it is a palatal 
consonant, whereas ours is not. The result of this is that there 
is a tendency to pronounce even the hard vowels when they 
follow H as if they were palatal, though orthography forbids the 
use of H and lo after in practice this palatal pronunciation of 
the hard vowels is only noticeable when the latter are accented, 
e.g. nfjiio — iconder, tniracle, is pronounced almost as if it were 
Hio^o, but in the plural Hy^eca the y-sound is not audible, h cannot 
stand after and it is important to remember that ii after h is 
pronounced like the ee in cheese, not like the i in chill, e.g. in the 
word Hitoo == clean (N., sing, and adverb), e (b) after is pro- 
nounced ye if accented, e. g. Hexoiri* (the dramatic author), pron. 
Chyekhof, but when unaccented the y-sound is scarcely audible 
(cf. § 11). h after final h has the effect on preceding vowels 
already described in § 14. 

The form of this letter is of Semitic origin. 

§ 33. UI ui := 

is pronounced as in the word English, li cannot stand after m, 
which turns it into ii. For the pronunciation of e, ii, and e after 
m cf. §§ 11, 12. h after final ut has the effect on preceding 
vowels already described in § 14, but it is important to remember 
that the 2nd sing, of the presents of all verbs which without 
exception ends in -urn is always pronounced as if it were 
written -urt. 

The form of this letter is of Semitic origin. 

§ 34. \S\u%^shch 

is broadly speaking pronounced as in Ashchurch, but it is to be 
noticed that it is pronounced in various ways by various people. 
By many it is pronounced shch as described, but by many others 
like a very emphatic sh with a palatal quality ; thus the word lun 
^.cdbhage-soup (a national dish) is by some pronounced shchi 
{i as in cheese), by others shyi (in one syllable, the % as in cheese). 
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Being a compound of m and h it is made palatal by the palatal 
quality inherent in and thus all vowels are pronounced after 
it as they are after % cf. § 32. u cannot stand after m, which 
turns it into u. i> after final lu, has the effect on preceding vowels 
already described in § 14. 

The form of this letter in Old Bulgarian was IjJ, that is to say a 
m superimposed on a t, and in that language it had the value of 
sht^ which it still retains in Modern Bulgarian. 

§ 86. O o =/ 

is the Greek $ and is called in Russian eiixa (pron.^^^). It is only 
used in words and names of Greek origin, e.g. 0oMa = Thomas^ 
pron. Famd ; Ocojiiocia «= Theodosia (a town in the Crimea^ pron. 
Feoddsia), 

The Greek f is represented in Russian by kc, e. g. AjiCKcan^cin^ = 
Alexander^ aKcioMa axiom. 


PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION 


§ 36. In the foregoing, §§ 4-35, the ordinary English letters 
only have been used to render the pronunciation of the Russian 
vowels and consonants. This has been done for the sake of 
general utility, but it must be understood that such a method 
of transcription is not only unscientific but also only approxi- 
mately accurate. Appended is a list of the Russian sounds 
already enumerated and described together with their approxi- 
mate equivalents in the signs currently used for phonetic spelling 
in England for the benefit of those students who are acquainted 
with the latter ; needless to say that in a work of this sizd neither 
the list of Russian sounds nor that of their equivalents can pre- 
tend to include all the variations of pronunciation which occur, 
variations which are largely conditioned by the varying rates of 
spoken speech. 


Russian 

letter. 


I followed by hard vowel | 
( or final 

(followed by a palatal 
I vowel or by h 


Phonetic 
transcription. 
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Russian Fhonetic 

Utter. transcription, 

f when pronounced like the I 
( obecure vowel in English ) ® 
e followed by a hard vowel 8 
„ followed by a palatal vowel e 
u X 

o when accented o 

„ when unaccented 0 


y 

u 

51 

io or ja 

eCh) 

je or je 

n 

i or ji 

6 

jo (after hc, h, in, 

JO 


I> 

« 

6 

b 

B 

V 

r 

g 

K 

d 

m 

3 

3 

z 

K 

k 

n 

1 

M 

m 

n 

n 

n 

P 

P 

r 

c 

B 

T 

t 

♦ 

f 

X 

X 

n 

ts 

n 

tf 

m 

J 

lU 

J’t’J’ or ftj’ or 

e 

f 
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§ 87. As has already been remarked, the accent in Russian is 
mobile, i. e. it may fall on any syllable. There are certain rules 
which govern it in certain cases, but their value is discounted by 
the existence of numerous exceptions. Correct accentuation is 
one of the greatest difficulties that Russian presents to the 
foreigner, as a misplaced accent may lead to disconcerting errors ; 
at the best a foreigner who puts the accent on the wrong syllable 
will merely not be understood at all. The difficulty is increased 
by the fact that neither in writing nor in print is the accent 
marked, and in addition by the fact that in many cases woi^s, 
though spelt identically, have quite different meanings according 
to where the accent is placed, e. g. Myna = flow\ but Myaa = tor- 
ment ; ^Ipay, but wimy = I weep ; boau = waters (nom.pL), 
but BOAi^ some water (gen. sing.), and many others. 

Although the Russians talk much more musically than the 
English, the Russian accent is not a musical, but a stress accent. 
The accented syllable is always very strongly emphasized (in con- 
trast to French), and the unaccented syllables consequently lose 
in some cases the full value of their vowels, e. g. unaccented o is 
always pronounced a (like our u in hut)^ e. g. Aopora nxuf, pron. 
dardga ; unaccented a like % or e, e. g. narbAec^ —fifty (lit. cinq 
diza\nts\ pron. pidyesydt. It should be mentioned that in a 
number of cases the same word is often accented differently by 
different but equally well educated Russians, e.g. TenHo and leiiHo 
^dark (adv.), and nnaae = otherwise^ sopoia and sopoia » 

gateway^ and also that the accent is often withdrawn altogether 
from the noun by a preposition governing it, e.g. sa pyny ^hy the 
hand (p^ny « acc. sing, of pyica = hand)^ na roaoBy = on the head 
(sc. on to ; moBy » acc. sing, of roxosa = head, Bo-BpeMn » in good 
time (the hyphen is used to distinguish it from bo Bp6Mfl+ gen.« 
during . . .), and sometimes from the past tense of a verb by the 
negative particle, e. g« He 6£urB, ho 6uxo « teas not^ ho autb » did 
not give, though such cases both as regards nouns and verbs are 
the exception rather than the rule. 
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Failing the help viva voce of a competent teacher, beginners are 
recommended to read only accented texts, of which many have 
been published, in order to get used to the accent and also to read 
poetry, where the position of the accent is always indicated by the 
metre. 

A list of accented texts published is given in the bibliography 
at the beginning of this book. By observing carefully the accents 
on the most commonly used cases and parts of the most commonly 
used nouns, verbs, Ac., the student will learn where to place the 
accent far more quickly than by learning rules and exceptions 
which always contain forms that are rarely used. The accent is 
invariably marked in all dictfonaries, even in those Russian 
dictionaries printed in Russia for the exclusive use of Russians, 
but in Russian grammars printed in Russia it is usually omitted. 


THE DECLENSION OP THE SUBSTANTIVES 

§ 38. There are three genders in Russian —Masculine, Feminine, 
and Neuter ; and two numbers— Singular and Plural, though traces 
of the Dual are numerous in the declensions. 

There is no definite or indefinite article in Russian corresponding 
to our the, a, an. The context is usually sufficient to indicate 
which is meant, whether the or a; otherwise recourse must be had 
to the demonstrative or indefinite pronouns. The demonstrative 
pronoun is sometimes used as a definite article after the noun 
which it qualifies, though only in the colloquial language (cf. 
§ 48). • 

There are six cases in Russian, viz. Nominative, Genitive, Dative, 
Accusative, Instrumental, and Locative. This last is sometimes 
called the Prepositional, because it is never used except after one 
of the five prepositions : o == concerning, vb « in, na « on, npu «* 
in the presence of, no = after. The Instrumental can be used 
without a preposition, when it denotes the instrument or agent 
by means of which anything is done. It is also used after certain 
prepositions, and then loses the meaning which the name implies. 
For the remains of the Vocative in modem Russian of. § 89, 
Obs. 9. 
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§ 89. Masoullne Noims having the Korn. Sing, in •!>, -b, *tt. 

Almost all masculines end in -i», or All nouns which end 
in •!» and -it are masculine. 

All nouns which end in -i. are called hard^ those ending in -b or 
-it soft ; those case-endings of a hard noun which begin with 
a hard vowel, begin with a soft vowel if the noun is soft, otherwise 
they are similar for both bard and soft nouns. 

A peculiarity of the masculine nouns is that in the case of 
animate things the acc. sing, is the same as the gen. sing., while 
in the case of inanimate things it is the same as the nom. sing. ; 
this rule applies also to the plural. 

Examples : (hard) ctojib = table ; = peopUy tuition ; (soft) 

uapfc a= tsar "* ; = deer ; capaft = coachdiouse. 


Singular, 


N. 

CTOJTb 


iiap);^i. 

uapi> 


G. 

cToxa 


uapo^’^a 

uapa 

OJlOHfl 

D. 

CTOJI]^ 


uap<);iy 

uapiu 

OwlOHK) 

A. 

cTcwn* 


Ha|X»;\'b 

uapH 

aiCHH 

I. 

cto.i6mx 


nap^o.Mi> 

uai)ewB 

OJlCHeMB 

L. 

CTOXii 


iiaixjAt* 

uapt 

OJlCHt 




Flural, 



N. 

cTojnii 


iiapoAH 

uapii 

aiouH 

G. 

CTCWIOBT. 


iiap'aoin* 

uapeft 

o^ieneft 

P. 

CTOXaMB 


Hapo^aMi) 

uapaiTL 

aiesfUTB 

A. 

CTOJI^ 


iiapoAM 

uapeft 

ojeHett 

I. 

CTOJiaMn 


iiaixv^aMii 

uapHuu 

oxeHHir^ 

L. 

CTOJiaXB 


naiHiaxT* 

uapjbc'b 



Singular. 

Plural. 


N. 


capaft 


caixla 


G. 


capaH 


capaoBTb 


P. 


capaio 


ca})aHMi> 


A. 


capaft 


capaH 


1 . 


capaeirb 

capaHuu 


L. 


capah 


capsmxi» 




"m liS^Lififsioil Of siroi^iLNTi^^^ 

OBSBRy4inoif9k 

L The acc. eilig;; and plat, of fill masculine nouns is the same 
as the nom. sing, and plur. in t%e case of inanimate, and the same 
as the gen. sing, ahd plur. in the case of animate things : thus the 
acc. sing, of crojrB js cTOjn>, but of aapi>— uapii. 

2. The mafiStf nouns in -l have borrowed the ending of the gen. 
plur. -ett (e. g. uapeit) from anojther declension. 

3. The nom. acc. pi. of all masc. nouns in -Kh, -fl, -x'&, -hi*, -nrB, 

-HTb, -UTL, end in -kh, -fh, -'oi, -lua, -kch, -hth (i. e. take -h instead 
of -u), because u cannot stand after a guttural or after h, lu, 9 k, or 
in, e.g. MajibHHicb = nom. pi. ; noncL = A;nf/e, nom. pi. 

HOHCU ; KJDOTb = Arsy, nom. pi. lunoHii. 

4. The inst. sing, and gen. plur. of all masc. nouns in -xtb, -h'b, 
-nrb, -utb, end respectively in -em* (-6 mt> if accented) and -ett, e. g. 
TOBapimcb. = companion^ inst. sing. TOBapmueMX, gen. pi. TOBapnmoit ; 
Hoacb = knife, inst. sing. Ho»cein» (pron. nazhdm), gen. pi. iionceit ; 
K.iiOHi» =s key, inst. sing. Kjno^eirb, gen. pi. KJODUoit ; aicHnanrb » 
carriage, inst. sing. oKim^eM'B, gen. pi. oKHumett. All these nouns 
were originally soft and have only latterly become bard. In the 
same way the nouns ending in -ixb were originally soft ; of these^ 
those which have the last syllable accented have become hard 
throughout, e.g. oreivb father, makes inst. sing, onioirb and gen* 
plur. OTUOHL, but those which are not accented on the last syllable 
still make their inst. sing, in -eM7>, and their gen. plur in -om», e. g. 
MtcHUTb s moon or month, inst. sing. MhcHuoMi* and gen. plur. 
M'l^caueFL. 

5. A laige number of words which contain o or o in the last 

syllable of the nom. sing, lose this vowel in the oblique cases when, 
while on the e or o in the nom., the accent afterwards passes to the 
case-ending, and sometimes also when the accent throughout is 
on the first syllable ; the emphasis on the accented syllable is so 
strong that the weak vowel of the unaccented syllable disappears, 
e.g* 0 T^i» ^father, gen. sing, orua, dat. sing. on{]^, nom. pi. oriuli ; 
oaMoiPB » castle, ; ;^opeii:b « palace, gen. sing. ;^opua ; neodiPB 
» sand, necKa ; xyooicb « piece, KycKa ; » day, gen, sing. ;(hsl 

In those words containing ae-, i.e. soft ji, e becomes u to show that 
the Jt remains soft, e.g. » ice, gen. sing. Sb^, but ao<h> » /ors- 
head, gen. sing. ;i6a, with hard a. The e is retained in cases where 



NOUN? ; # 

itfi ombsioii^jfSmld cause an enod^ve accumulation <|f consonants, 
e. g. M6pTi%& » makes gem sing, Meptneui. )t few words in 
-eft make gen. sing, in -i»h, dat. in -i#, nom. pi. &c. ; e. g. py^ett 
« stream^ gen. sing. pynbH, also BopoCeil = apanvWf MypaBeft = an/, 
and coaoBeit == mghtingale^ nom. pi. cojiobmi, &c. 

Words in -cmi> make their gen. sing, in -liMa, dat. s^g^’^ny, See , ; 
e.g. aacATB = /oan, gen. eaitMa; Cokxh ^ Jtghtet\ gen. 6oitna, and 
aaflUB = hare^ by analogy, makes aa^ua. 

In other cases where the same process apparently occurs the 
e and o have merely been inserted in the nom. sing, to make 
pronunciation easier, e. g. Biiepb := wind^ gen. sing, nirpa ; oroHB 
flre, onni ; yrojrb = cornet^ yrjia, yrojib = coal^ yr.iii. 

6. Masculine nouns denoting divisible matter have a gen. sing, 
in -y (-K)) when the gen. is used in a partitive sense, e. g. (J)yHn, Haio 
“ a pound of tea^ from uatt = tea ; waio uap6;ny = feto people (lit. 
little of people) t but MiitHie Hap6;ta «= the opinion of the people^ though 
this gen. has become usual in a number of cases where there is no 
idea of partition, e. g. ch BI^;^y = hy sights 6e3T» miKy = without 
sense^ cl uiiay = from below ^ cl Bepxy = from above, otl po^y ^from 
one's birth, iish ;^OMy = o«/ of the house (or home), 

7. Several nouns have a loc. sing, in always accented, which 
is used after the prepositions = in and na on, e. g. m» ca^ ~ in 
the garden, na Mocry = on the bt^idge, wh , , , ^o;^y = in the year . . 
m, ffbej a= in the forest, na 6epery = on the bank (or shore), na jyry = 
in the meadow, uaKpaio = on the edge (from npatt), vh yra^ = in the 
comer (nom. yrojn*), na noJi^ = on the floor, and others. Cf. § 68. 

N.B. After the prepositions o (o6l) = about and npn = near the 
loc. in -b is used. 

8. Several nouns have a nom. pi. in 4, 4, which is* always 
accented. This is really the old nom. dual, but its use has 
extended from the dual to the plural ; e. g. rjiaei = eye, nom. pi. 
rxasa ; 6eperL *= bank, nom. pi. 6epera=//ie two banks of a river, but 
also « the shores of the ocean ; porL = horn, nom. pi. pora ; 6 oicl = 
side, nom. pi. 6oKa ; also BcuopL » evening has nom. pi. Beuepa ; 

« house, AOMa ; mocL = voice, rojioca ; kojidkowIT* = bell, KoxoKOJia ; 
r6po;^;L « town makes ropo^a ; ^oKTopL « doctor, aoicropa ; npc^eccopL 
« professor, iipo4)eccopd ; y^iirrejiL = teacher, y wroaji ; « age, 

century, rogb » year, and npatt = counUy have both b^kh and 
sbica, row and ro;i^, Kpan and npatt. A few have two forms of the 
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nom.pl. with different meanings : bojicctb = hair, has 
and BoaociiissAair (colL), a head of hair; 66paBB ^form, species^ 
manner, has o^paaa = holy images, and 66pa3i4 » forms; xjiMb 
hnad, has x;ih6a = the crops, and xjri6Bi ~ loaves; nahrB ^ colour, 
has i^ia colours and = floivsfs (for the sing, the diminii* 
tive form nehroicB is used, in the sense of a single flower or blossom ) ; 
iihxx = (1) bylaws, has nom. pi. = (2) fur, has ifi^xa ^ furs. 
Several masculine nouns have a nom. pi. in -bfl, which is really 
a feminine collective sing, in form, though used as a masculine 
nom. pi. Thus 6paTT» = brother makes nom. pL 6paTwi ; cryjTB == 
chair, nom. pi. cr^.Ttfl ; .iHcn> = leaf or sheet of paper maj^es juiciba 
= leaves, leafage (but regularly .ihctm = sheets of paper) ; ;ipyn> = 
friend, nom. pi. jipyawi ; Myan. = husband, Mv^icbti ; 3flTi> = bwther* 
indaw or son-in-law, shtmi ; kh${3i» = pH nee, kuh3i>} 1. The last four 
make their gen. pi. in -ott, like napT>, e. g. Jipyaett, while 6paTbfl 
makes gen. pi. 6paTi>eBi», cTy.Tr>--cTv^if»eB'i», as do some other less 
common nom. plurals in -ui ; all, however, from the dat. pi. 
onwards go alike, e. g. .^pyawbri., inst. pi. Apyawhiii, loc. pi. 
jipyzbox’h. 

Chhi* = son has nom. pi. cuhobmI, gen. pi. cuHOBctt, dat. pi. 
cuHOBMiMB, See. Cocf,;^^ = neighbour and 'ioprB=d^n7 make their 
plural like i^apt throughout, nom. pi. coctAH, gen. pi. codWlt, &c. 

A number of masculine nouns in -nin>, denoting individuals, 
make nom. pi. in -e and in the gen. pi. have no ending : rpa^KAannim 
= citizen makes nom. pi. rpa}KAaHe, gen. pi. from the 

dat. pi. onwards being regular, viz. rj^axwnaM'b, See . ; aHr^innauiiirb 
= Englishman, nom. pi. anr.iiiHaHe, gen. pi. aiirjiinam>. Thus also 
TaTapHHB == Tartar, nom. pi. xaxape ; Oojirapiiin, = Bulgarian, 6oJt- 
rape ; jf^vmmsch^ Dane, /laxHaiie (also accented /^anaHuirB, ^ax^ftHe); 
HOCKBHX^BHHB « citizen of Moscow, MocicBiixilne ; piiMjnmnirL » 
Roman, p^jume ; cJiaBiiHHH'b ~ Slav, aianihio ; ;iBopHiniiri> ~ noble- 
man, ^p^e ; KpecxbHHHHB = peasant, KpecxBs'iiio, and (not to be 
confused with the last, though of identical deiivation) xpIlcxiaHHm^ 
s Christian, nom. pi. xpucriaHO. 

Focno^^to* =* Mr., makes nom. pi. rocnoAji « Messieurs, * Gentle- 
men I ^ (also * Ladies and Gentlemen V), gen. pi. rocnoAi., dat. pi. 
locno^TBy See. Xo3BHirL « host, householder, makes nom. pi. xoa- 
jleea (1) hosts and (2) host and hostess, gen. pi. xoa^eirb, dat. pi. 
X 03 iieBaMTb, Stc. Several regular masculine nom. plurals make 
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their gen. pL without any ending, as the above ; this is really the 
old gen. pi. of this declension, while the form termed ^ regular * 
in -OBB, -CBB was borrowed from another declension. Thus 
Bonocu hair (cpllective) makes gen. pi. bojiccb ; pasB » time^ 
stroke^ once^ gen. pi. pasB; coji^aTb :=s soldier^ gen. pi. cojiAarB; 
rjiasB = eye^ gen. pi. rjiasB ; ~ foot (measure), gen. pi. ^yn. ; 

(J>yHTB pound (measure), gen. pi. $yHTB ; apmtoB — yard (mea- 
sure), gen. pi. apuTHifB, and most names of kinds of soldiers, e. g. 
gen. pi. rpeHa^ejyB, ;nparyHT», &c. 

The gen. pi. of Hojrou^iri* = human being ^ the only case of the 
plural of this word which is used, is mioBticB, and it is only used 
after numerals, e. g. cro ’le-ionticB = a hundred people^ 

9. Bofb = God has a voc. sing. B6»ce, otherwise it is declined 
regularly, like ctojtb, viz. IJora, &c. ^oc^6;^b = Lo^^d, has a voc. 

sing, rocno;^, and though soft in the nom., is from the gen. 
sing, onwards declined like croai^, viz. Pocnoj^a, &c. XpHCToci. = 
Christy is from the gen. sing, onwards declined like gtojtl, viz. 
Xpucra, &c. The old voc. of otuh:l = father occurs in the phrase 
Or'ie Hami> == Pater noster. 

§ 40« Feminine liTouns having the nom. sing, in -a, -h. 

Almost all nouns ending in -a, -n are feminine. All those which 
end in -a are called hardy those ending in -h soft ; those case-end- 
ings of a hard noun which begin with a hard vowel begin with a 
soft vowel if the noun is soft, otherwise they are similar for both 
hard and soft nouns. 

As regards the accusative case, the acc. sing, of all nouns in -a, 

is quite different from the nom. sing., whether the thing be 
animate or inanimate. The acc. pi. of feminine nouns in -a, -h is 
the same as the nom. pi. in the case of inanimate, the same^as the 
gen. pi. in the case of animate things. This is no doubt due to 
the influence of the masculine declension. 

Examples : (hard) sKenimiHa = woman, c>ecTpa = sister, 

(soft) eeMJui land, apnia ~ army» 


N. 


cecrpa 

Singular, 


sKeunmna 

aeujul 

apMin 

0. 

ncemuiiHU 

cecrp^ 

seMJiii 

apifia 

D. 

HceHimmk 

cecrpk 

eeMjri^ 

apMin 

A. 

3ReuiiQiuy 

cecrpy 

SCMJUO 

&>pHiH> 

apnieit 

I. 

ucennoiHofl 

cecrpott 

seMXoit 

L. 

nceEmHirh 

1718 

cecrrph 

aeMjrh 

D 

apMiH 
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PlumL 


N. 

meuiiuiHU 

cecrpu 

eemra 

apnin 

G. 

RCeHIftHHlk 

CeCTOpB 

SeMOJIB 

apnift 

D. 

HCeHUraHaiTB 

cecrpaMi* 

30MJnlMl> 

apifiHMi» 

A. 

meHiuiiBB 

cecrepb 

aOMJDI 

apnin 

1 . 

memiraHaBra 

cecrpoMH 

SeMJIslMII 

apMiHMH 

L. 

HceHinHHax^ 

cecTpaxb 

SOMJIiiX'b 

apniaxi 


Observations. 

1 . The inst. sing, of fern, nouns in >a, -n has two forms, the 
short -oft, -eft and the long -oio, -eio. The latter is the older and 
is still often used in poetiy when an additional syllable is required, 
but in the colloquial language the shorter form is almost always 
used. 

2 . The gen. pi. of all fem. nouns ending in a vowel + h, which 
case would end in h if the last letter of the stem were a consonant, 
is always written with an ft and is a diphthong, e. g. men neck 
makes gen. pi. mcft, apnin = army makes apuift. 

The gen. pi. of fem. nouns ending in -w! ends in -eft ; e. g. craTwi 
tsnempaper article^ gen. pi. crateft. = uncle also has gen. 

pL J^^^eft, and cy,’o>H = judge^ gen. pi. cyAeft (cyAi^i is otherwise 
declined just like aoMJni, viz. gen. sing. cyAi>ft, nom. pi. &c.). 

3. The dat. and loc. sing, of fem. nouns ending in -in ends in -in, 
e. g. apuifl = army, dat. and loc. sing. apMiii ; pejimia « religion, 
pesiftrin ; Poccin = Russia, Pocciii ; Anr-Tin = England, Ahtjuu. 

Many fem. Christian names are spelt in two ways in the nom. 
sing., either -in or -i»h ; if spelt in the former way, the dat. and 
loc. sing, ends in -in ; if in the latter, then in -i»i> : c. g. C 6 <i)iH » 
Sophia, dat. and loc. sing. Cotj^in, but C 6 <l)]>n, dat. and loc* sing, 
C 6 <i>bk ; the former spelling is preferable. 

4. The gen. sing, and nom. acc. pi. of all fem. nouns in -Ka, -ra, 
-xa, -Ha, -ma, -nca, -ma end in -kh, -ra, -xn, -hh, -mn, -ncn, -lira because 
u cannot stand after a guttural or after h, ni, nc, or m. 

5. The inst. sing, of all fem. nouns ending in -na, -na, - 14 a, -ma, 
•ma ends in -6ft (sometimes written -eft) if the accent falls on the 
ending, and in -eft if the accent falls on the root, e. g. I^apfti^a » 
Tsaritsa has inst. sing. Aapftueft, but Ayuia » soul has inst. sing. 
Aymoft. 
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6. A number of words whose stems end in two consonants insert 
a vowel between these two consonants in the gen. pi. in order to 
facilitate their pronunciation ; e. g. cecrpa sister has gen. pi. 
ceciepB ; Konuca = Koraeirf. ; 36m;i^ » 1and—2e>mNa > ; AepesHH = 
r#7/ops--A©P©BeHb ; Capumna = young lady — 6apMmeHi>. A few such 
soft nouns become hard in the gen. pi., e. g. n'bcHfl = song^^ gen. pi. 
u’bceHi ; 6acHfl ^ fable — Cacem. ; 6aiuHfl = tower-^Okmem. Nouns 
with h in the stem lengthen this to e in the gen. pL, e. g. eyAk6a 
—fate, gen. pi. cyjifi&b ; those with ft in the stem likewise, e. g. 
KoneftKa « kopek (the coin), gen. pi. kohc^icl (also spelt KontftKa, 
KonieicB). 

7. It is to be noted that there are a few masculine nouns and 
a number of names (mostly diminutives) ending in -a and -a and 
declined like feminine nouns : cjiyra = male eei'wmt,^ lOHoma = youth, 

*= uncle, cyJ^w^ ^ judge, yCiaua = murderer, nwiaana = drunkard, 

Anoina = diminutive of AjieKcift = Alexis ; Baaa = dim. of HBaffi* 
= John ; BoJio^a = dim. of Biraj^HMipi, = Vladimir ; Kdia = dim. of 
Hmcojiaft »= Nicholas ; Mama =: dim. of MaxaftjTL ^ Michael ; Hem 
= dim. of EoTirB = Peter ; Caraa = dim. of AjicKcauapi = Alexander ; 
Cepo»ca = dim. of Ceprift =: Sergius, and many others ; notice also 
the name Hjiiift — Elias, 

§ 41. Meuter Kouna having the nom. sing, in -o, -e. 

Almost all neuter nouns end in -o or -e. All nouns which end 
in -0 or -e are neuter. 

All nouns which end in -o are called hard, those ending in -e soft. 
Examples : (hard) oejio = village. 


( aMkaie = property (sc. land), 
Sifigular, 


N. ceao 

Mope 

nsrhaio 

G. cexa 

Mopa 

HMiaia 

D. ceaj 

Mopio 

UMiliilO 

A. cexo 

Mope 

HMtme 

1. ceaoirb 

NOpOMI* 

HMiideM^ 

L. oexi 

Mop'k 

iiniRiH 


* N.B.npHcxifra « a male ox female servant is feminine. 
D 2 
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Plural, 


N. 

cilia 

Mopft 


G. 

cilrb 

Mopeft 

UM^Hift 

D. 

ciliaMi* 

MOpUBTL 

HM’f>HinM'b 

A. 

cilia 

MOpft 

iiMtiiin 

I. 

ciliaMii 

MOpUMll 

UMkiiinMii 

L. 

cdiaxt 

M0pftxi> 

IIMtlliHXl* 


Observations. 

1. The neuter nouns in -e have borrowed the ending of the 
gen. pi. -eft (e. g. Mopeft) from another declension. 

Nouns in -be as a rule make their gen. pi. in -eft, e.g. pyjKbo = 
ffun, gen. pi. pyjKeft, but n.iaTLe = dress or makes nnaTbem*, and 
Kymaubc == dish (sc. the food) — Kyiiianbcirb. 

Abstract nouns in -ic can also be spelt -i»e, e. g. Mco.iaiiie or sKCJiaHbe 
= wish ; in the former case they are declined like iiMluiie and in 
the latter like Mope. 

2. Neuter nouns in -»ie, -me, -me, -me, -ue follow the hard declen- 
sion, but make their inst. sing, in -cmt*, e. g. ymiiimc = school^ inst. 
sing. yHiuiimeMT*, but gen. sing, y^naiiina, gen. pi. y*irwHmT>. 

3. A number of hard neuter nouns whose stems end in two 
consonants insert a vowel between these two consonants in the 
gen. pi. in order to facilitate their pronunciation, e. g, okhu = win- 
dou\ gen. pi. oKom, ; niicbM<'> = letter — iiHcciri.. 

Hftuo = egg makes gen. pi. jnrn>, = two syllables, while the nom. 
pi. is ftftna. 

4. A number of neuter nouns have unexpected forms in the pi., 
thus «6 .ioko = ajyple^ nom. pi. ft6,ioKH, gen. pi. H6wioiri> ; nxe’io =* 
shoulder, nom. pi. lunVrii, gen. pi. n-ie«n> ; Ko.i1iHo = hnee, nom. pi. 
KailiHii, gen. pi. Ko.i1.Heft ; yxo = ear makes yiini, yiiictt, oko = eye 
(poetic)— o’lH, o*ieft; in the dat., inst., and loc. pi. these all follow 
co.io, e.g. inst. pi. ft5.ioKa.Mit, yiuaMH, njie'iaHH (the endings in -ii are 
relics of the old neuter dual, the eyes, ears, and shoulders being 
naturally mentioned in the dual oftener than in the plural). 
H66o = heaven makes nom. pi. Hc6eca, gen. pi. ncCtxrb ; ’ly^o «*= 
wfir(ic/€-“’ry;ieca, Mynwb, dat. pi. nc5miin., *ly;^ec 4 lM^», &c. 

^HepcBO s=r tree makes nom. pi. ;^op<'*HWf, gen. pi. dat. pi. 

AcpfmbflMT,, &c. ; \\r\f} ^ feather, pen— iirpim,- nepi>ein,, &c. ; KpbiJio 
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= KpLMbH, &c. There is a whole category of words which are 
neuter in the pi. and masculine in the sing. ; these are all names 
of young living things, e.g. — children^ (gen. pi. pe6Hrb), 

pedeHOKL = child ; lueiurra == puppies^ sing, meiioifii ; HHOJuixa == 
young fowls ^ sing, uuujiohokt* ; 5Kepe6HTa = foals ^ sing. acepeCeiioicL ; 
Teji/ira = calves^ sing. Te.Ti6iioirb ; nopocjiTa = sucking-pigs^ sing, nopo- 
cenoKT* ; Koiaia = kittens, sing. KOTeiioKi. ; all these words in the 
sing, come under obs. 5, § 39, i.e. gen. acc. sing. pe6eHKa, &c.‘ 

§ 42. Feminine Nouns having the nom. sing, in -i>. 

A number of fem. nouns, especially abstract nouns derived from 
adjectives, such as pa^/^ocir. = joy, from pw» = glad, end in -h in 
the nom. and acc. sing, and form a distinct class, sometimes called 
the f-declension. 



Example : 

.TouiaAB = horse. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

xomaAi* 

.mniia;ui 

G. 



D. 

JidiiiaAU 

.10IIiaA»MT> 

A. 

ji6uia;iFi 


I. 

vioiiiaAiiW 


L, 

jioinaAii 

.ioiiia;oix7> 


Observations. 

1. The acc. pi. of names of animate things is the same as the 

gen. pi. ; e.g. nom. pi. = horses, gen. and acc. pi. .loiiKaett ; 

nom. pi. jiioAH = people, men and women (which is used as the plural 
of ^ejioBtiici,, cf. p. 49 ; the singular of jikw is a hard mas- 
culine noun, and means a people), gen. and acc. pi. aioflett, but kocti. 
—hone, gen. pi. Kocrort, acc. pi. koctii. The gen. pi. -oil of this declen- 
sion is that borrowed by soft masc. and neuter nouns, cf. pp. 46, 52. 

2. The regular inst. pi. of this declension, -lmii, has become 

replaced by that in -hmh, borrowed from the soft fem. declension, 
in all words except the following: Jioiuaai, = horse, inst. pi. 
Jioma^MA, ;iio;^H = ; koctb = 5on«-~ KOCTbMii ; ;iBepi> 

= door— j^BepbMfi ; ^^'bTH = children— ; but pa^ocTb ^ joy— 
pWcraMii ; cKopocTb = speed- cKopocTj'iMH ; crpacri. = ^a^sion — 
cTpacyrtiMH ; canH (pi. only) = sledge— Qiwuivm ; HacTh = poit—HacnbiH. 


' 66jiaKo «= cloud has gen, pi, oCjiaKoirL. 
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3. Those nouns which end in -hi», -mi., -m, and -mb, and uopKOBb 
s chuixh (of. the following paragraph) have the dat. pi. in *aui>» 
the inst. pi. in -ann, and the loc. pi. in -axt ; e. g. ho% = night— 
HOHaiTb, HOHann, nonaxi; Beiub = ^iM^-BeioaM’b, BeiuaMH, Beiuax'b; 
uepKOBb'-uepKBaiTb, uepKBaMn, uepKBarb. 

4. The five nouns nepKOBb = churchy njoGoBh = love, poacb = rge^ 
.io»cb /le, and Bomb = louse lose the o in all the oblique cases 
except in the inst. sing. Thus, gen. sing. uopKBn, jiid5b6, jukh, &c., 
but inst. sing. uepKOBbio, Jiio66BbiD. When, however, JIioCoBb is used 
as a Christian name, = Love^ then it retains the o ; gen. sing. 
JIio66Bn, &c. 

5. There is only one masc. noun in this declension : iiyTb ~ wag, 
(= road and means) ; it is declined exactly like Ji6mavm> except that 
the inst. sing, is nyrm'b and the inst. pi. iiyTHMii. 

6. The noun c^eiib = seoen feet (measure) has gen. dat. sing. 
caaceHH and gen. pi. c^eirb. 

7. The two nouns Maxb = mother^ and ;;o»ib = daughter are de- 
clined as follows : 


Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

MSTb 

Maxopii 

G. 

narepn 

Maxopett 

D. 

Maiepn 

naxcpHMi* 

A. 

Maxb 

MaTe])ett 

I. 

MaxopbH) 

MUTCp^lBH 

L. 

Maxepu 

Maxeptoi 


The inst. pi. uaTepbMii, are also used. In the colloquial 

language the use of uaxh and j\o^h is often replaced by that of the 
diminutives MUTVinKa (or MaMama) and A^^'uca, which follow the 
ordinary fern, declension. 

8. It is important to remember that the very common plurals 
jiioj^H = people and atm — children, are declined like the plural of 
.loma^b. 

§ 48. Neuter Nouns having the nom. sing, in -H. 

A few neuter nouns end in -h in the nom. and acc. sing, and 
form a distinct class, sometimes called the tt-declension. 

Example: BpenH time. 
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Singular, 
N. BpeMH 

G. BpeneHH 
D. BpeMeiiii 

A. BpeMH 
I. BpoMeneirb 
L. BpoMeim 


Plural. 

BpeHeHa 

BpeMeHi> 

BpeMeHaMi» 

BpeMeaa 

BpOBieHaMH 

BpeMeiiaxii 


Other common words in this declension are : mmh = (Christian) 
namey hjicmh == tribSy miaMfl =flaniey 6peM« = hw'deUy and chMfl = seed 
(which has an irregular gen. pi. c'bMHtrB), siiaMu = standard y crpeufl 
= stirrup (gen. pi. crpeMHfrb). 

The word = childy w'hich is neuter, is declined in the 
singular as follows: 

N. ;niiTS£ 

G. 

D. AHTilTH 

A. ,^UTiI 

I. 

L. .lUTilTII 


The plural goes like JioiuaAu q. v. ; in the colloquial lan- 
guage the alternative word for childy peGenoKii (cf. p. 53), is more 
commonly used for the singular, childy and Atm more commonly 
for the plural, chiJdmi, 

The oblique cases of auth are very seldom used except in litera- 
ture, and the plural of pcOchioicL, peCaia, is specially used in the 
meaning commdeSy hoysy e. g. among soldiers, though also commonly 
used for childf^n by the peasants. 


§ 44. Note on the Terminations of Substantives. 

All nouns ending in -Ti, -it are masculine, 
n „ „ - 0 , -0 are neuter. 

Nouns „ „ -L are either masculine or feminine, e.g. 

i^apB tsar\ masc., but 6ceui> = autumuy fern. 

Most nouns ending in -a, -n are feminine, but a few are mascu- 
line and neuter, e.g. cjiyra ~ (man-)sermntj cyyjA judge, masc., 
Amh bs (Christian) name, neut. 

Common terminations denoting male and female agents are : 
masc. -HKB, -eAL, -em., -hitl, -yui* ; fern. -Hua, -uxa, -Ka, -yHBa, and 
others, e. g. : 
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Masculine. 
npHKaii^BKL salesman 
Yien&Kb pupil 
ynArejub teacher 
ntBeip> singer 
caMeuL male (sc. beast) 
Kynem> merchant 
renep^Tb general 
rocno;]^^^ M>\^ gentleman 
rpaai^z^aHiflrL citizen 
Bpym liar 

rocyaapb sir, sovereign 
6apHHi» sir, master 


Feminine. 

npmmiHua 

ynenAi^a 

yHBTejibHHi^a 

ntsHi^a 

caMKa female (sc. beast) 
KymiHxa {his wife) 
renepajibuia {his wife) 
rocnosKa lady 
rpaHaanKa (fern.) 

rocyaapwHfl lady^ sovemgn 
5api[Hn lady^ mistress 


Notice that MOJio,^oirb = clever chap, brave fellow (a very common 
word of praise), vMHaua = clever-boots, Apyn» = friend, and HejioBt>KT. 
= person, can be used of either males or females. The feminine of 
BpaTb = doctor is avonmiina Bpam* = woman doctor, 

Cf. also aHT.iii'iauKa Englishwoman (for masc. v. p. 48), HtM0U,i>, 
HhMKa = German (pi. nbMuu, fem. h^mkii). Similarly anepHKa- 
iieiyb = American, BeHiHipeui. = Hunganan, rojiJiaH;iem> = Dutch- 
man, Hcnanenb = Spaniard, HxajiWHeirb = Italian, == Eor- 

tcegian, raBottuapeui* = Swiss, HpjiaiiAeuT> = Irishman, and iiiOT- 
jiaHAen:b = Scot, all turn -eui. into -Ka for the fem. and -uw, -kh for 
the pi., gen. pL = -ucbt,, -oici* ; iiopiyravieici, makes iiopTyravihKa, -Jihuu 
=^PoHuguese; aBcrpieni., aBcrpiiiica, ; Gejibrioi^ii, 
-iftKa, -iil4u = Belgian ; iUBe;n», iiiBeAKa, iiibcau = Stvede ; rpeK^io 
rpenaHKa, rpoKH = Greek ; cei)(/i., cep 5 iHHKa, (Mpfiu = Servian ; xypoKii, 
TypnaiiKa, lypKH = Turk ; no.iHin», no^LKa, iio.niKii = Pole ; 'lexi., 
'nhuKa, = Bohemian, and 4 >pauuyHceHKa, (|>paiiuy:}bi ^ 

French. 


§ 45. Diminutive Endings. 

The extensive use of diminutives is one of the first things that 
strikes the beginner. Some words are only used in their diminu- 
tive forms, e. g. Maab'iuKb « boy, from which a further diminutive 
has had to be formed, viz. Majibniiinica » little boy. In many cases 
the diminutives are really meant to imply smallness, but very 
frequently they are used merely os a means of expressing affection, 
politeness, or good humour, and in such they are difficult, if not 
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impossible to translate in English. E. g. the conductor in a train 
al\mjs asks to see your 6]iJtenfKH = little tickets ; this does not 
imply that the tickets are small, but merely that the conductor 
would not refuse a drink. 

The commonest diminutive endings are : 



Masculine. 

-Hirb, e. g. 

Majir>'mm> 

= hoy 

-HiiiKa, „ 


= little hoy 

•cm., „ 

BHy'iem. 

= grandson 

-om», „ 

3Bhpem. 

s= animal 

-oio., 

Apy»c6ia. 

= friend 

-eu:L „ 

6paTeirii 

= brother 

-iiiioio., „ 

KoreHom. 

= kitten (cf. § 41 , obs. 4) 

-IPIT., 

IIcTpoBum. 

= son of Peter ^ 


Feminine. 

-Kti, , , 


= girl (till puberty) 

-lUl, „ 

IleTpciBHa 

s= daughter of Peter * 

-na, „ 

'lacriiiui 

= pati 


Neuter. 

-KO, 

<V).ianKo 

== cloud 

-uo, „ 

niici.Meuu 

= letter 

“UG, „ 

oKoiH.ue 

= window 


As an example of the varieties of diminutives that can be formed 
from one word, take the word ,^t»ua = virgin (only used in such 
expressions as the ‘ Maid of Orleans or crapan = an old maid ) : 
Ahmina = spinster. 

AhBKa = girl (sc. common girl, wench, a very derogatory t^m). 
?vbBO'iica = ghl (up to 12). 

AlmyiUKa = girl (from 12 till marriage, or till about 80), 

AteoHKa = little girl. 


* Literally = Pipfer’s little one; lTeTjM>m» (masc.) and HerpoBa 
(fern.) are possessive adjectives formed from the word Ilerp^ » 
Peter, and to the stem IIcrpoB- are added -nui, for the son and -ua 
for the daughter. All other patronymics are formed analogously. 
Patronymics are often contracted in rapid conversation, e. g. 
H[aaHM»n. for HBaHOBU'rb, &c, ; Miipia llBaHOBna sounds like 
Mapifniua. 
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Tlie feUowing terminations imply good humour or affection 
specifically : 

-yiuKa, -loiuKa, -huiko, -oubKii, -ouKa. 

The following terminations are considered to imply depre- 
ciation : 

-iiuiKa> -HiuKo, -oHKa, -oHKa and sometimes -ynma. 

The following are called augmentatives, as they usually imply 
largeness : 

-uHa, -lime, -nma* 


THE DECLENSION OP THE PRONOUNS 

§ 46. The inflexions of these are for the most part different 
from those of the substantives, though there are a few points of 
similarity, e.g. the dat. pi. always ends in -m'l and the inst. pi. 
always in -mil 

Personal Pronouns. 


s= /, TU s= ihoily OHT* = hey ona = shey oiio = iV, mu = we, 
BU « you, oHii, oidi = they. 





Singular. 


N. 

fl 

TU 

om, (neut. ohu) ona 

G. 

MOHii 

tcOh 

en'> 

eii 

D. 

MHt 

Te6t 

cMy 

eft 

A. 

MCHH 


cnS 

eo 

L 

MHOit 

TO()<')tt 

HMX 

eft 

L. 

MHt 

TeO/j 

(ll)l*MT» 

(if)eft 


• 


Plural, 



N. MU 


BU oiiif (masc. and neut.), out (fern.) 


G. HacB 


Baci. 

llXl. 


D. ]iaM7> 


BSMl. 

nMi> 


A. iiacL 


BacTb 

nx7« 


I. iiaMH 


BaMii 

flMIl 


L. naeb 


BacT. 

(h)1{X'1> 



Obsebvations. 


1. There is a reflexive personal pronoun, ce6fl, which has no 
nominative, and is declined alike in the sing, and pi. : 
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G. oeCil 
D. ce64 
A. ce6H 

I. co6oil 
L. ce64 

1. e. just like Te6/i. 

The peculiarity of its use is that it can be applied to any of the 
three persons; e.g. si jnobjno ceCii = I love myself, tu aiodHnib cebn 
s: Mou thyself \ oftb or oh a juoChtl ce6H == he or she loves him- 
or herseHf, It also occurs in a few very common idioms ; e. g. Tairi> 
ce6t « fairly, averagely (lit. ^ thus to itself) ; cano co66k} paayMtercH 
^that is undeistood (lit. «= itself understands itself by itself); OHa 
xopoiiia co66tt « she is a good-looking woman (lit. she [is] nice with 
herself) ; oin, mkhbctl ceCi laMi* he goes on living there (here 
the ce(it implies that he goes on living in his own way, paying 
little attention to others, but not necessarily that he is a recluse); 
OHi c.ion^ ce6b rojioBy = he has cracked his head, the Russian 
equivalent for he has broken his neck. 

When joined to an ordinary tmnsitive verb (making it reflexive) 
oe()jl is contracted to -ch or -cb ; e. g. psayMbercH = of course (lit. == 
it understands itsdf), oro He ;^t.lacTCJ^ = that is not done ; Haxoacycb 
I find myself But the addition of the reflexive pronoun by no 
means always makes the word passive ; Russian has many reflexive 
verbs which are middle in meaning, e. g. Oo/iTbCH = to fear, boiocb »= 
I fear; npaBiiTca == it phases, Miib upaBiiTOi = it pleases %ne, I like, 
Cf. §§ 100, 110. 

2. The nominatives ohi>, oiia, oiio, oiiii, ouk did not belong 
originally to cie, &c., and are not really personal pronouns at 
all, but demonstrative pronouns, corresponding somewhat to the 
German jener, jene, jenes, which in Russian, no longer used 
regularly as demonstrative pronouns, have been borrowed to supply 
the place of the lost nominatives of ero, &c. 

3. It is important to notice that the acc. sing, of oin> and of oho 
is always ero, i. e. « the gen. sing., even though the thing to which 
it refers be inanimate. Similarly the acc. pi. of ohA and of oh^ is 
always hx'b. 

4. The initial h- in hmt., hxii, and umh is always pronounced y*-. 

5. The gen. sing, of oHa is usually pronounced yey6, i. e. like the 
acc. sing, ee, though it is always written ea. 
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6. The genitives of the personal pronoun ero, est, and nrb 
ordinarily mean his, her, and their, since Russian has no posses- 
sive pronoun of the third person, e. g. the only way of saying his 
father in Russian is ero otcu'l (or oreirt ero). 

7. The oblique cases of owl , 0 Ha,and oHir, when directly governed 
by a preposition, are always prefixed by the letter h ; this is osten- 
sibly done for the sake of euphony, but the real reason is that 
certain prepositions originally ended in n, and this letter was 
borrowed by other prepositions which did not end in it. Subse- 
quently when the prepositions lost their final h, it stuck to the 
pronoun where it has remained. As the loc. case in Russian is 
never used without a preposition of some sort, the loc. of this 
pronoun is always prefixed by h, placed in brackets in the para* 
digm for this reason. When a preposition precedes ero, en, or hxt. 
in their meaning of his, her, or their, and therefore does not 
directly govern the pronoun, the ii is omitted. 

Examples : ct hhmt> = with him, on* mix'b = from them, o iiesfi* = 
about him, but on. ero oxua ^ from his father, o cn^ 6i)a’rii=flfroM^ his 
brother, &c. 

8. For the inst. sing. mhoII, To6oit, ett, and eoCott the full forms 
MHOK), to66io, ck), and co66io are often used. 

9. In correspondence all cases of the pronoun bu are always 
spelt vrith an initial capital for politeness. 

10. The particle >Ke (or -hcl) is often affixed to the personal 

pronouns, and expresses identity or gives emphasis to the pro- 
noun ; e. g. a tboII|' 6pan., a >ko h TBoit ApyiT» = I thy hrothet\ I too 
am thy friend ; icto nawb oxo ? oin. — a oxo ? oin. ace *= who 

gave you this? he [did]— and this? he [did] too. In book cata- 
logues when the name of the author has once been printed, 
ereace printed in front of the titles of his various works means 
by the same author. 

>Ke can also mean but where a slight emphasis is laid on the 
pronoun ; e* g. bu ace CKaa^i ero ! = it was you [who] said this ! 

11. The particle to affixed to the personal pronouns also ex- 
presses identity or gives emphasis. 

§ 47. Posaetsive Pronouns. 

The declension of these resembles that of oin>, sofi, uoA, iio5 ; sofi 
«= my, mine ; XBoJt, XBofi, TBoe ; XBO^ « thy, thine ; CBOfi, cbojI, CBofi ; 
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cBod » one^8 own ; naiUB) Hama, name ; uauiH » our, ours ; hBXsrh, 
Bama, same : saniH » your, yours. 




Singular, 


Plural. 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc., Fem., Neut. 

N. 

Mott; 

MOtt 

MOO 

HOtt 

G, 

Moero 

Moett 

Moero 

MOttZT> 

D. 

ifoeM^ 

Moott 

Moeny 

MOttUli 

A. 

MOttorMocnS mok) 

MOO 

MOtt or MOUII> 

I. 


Moutt 

MOHM'B 

MOHMH 

L. 

MOOBTL 

MOctt 

MOOMT* 

MOttXli 



Singular, 


Plural. 

N. 

Ham 

Hama 

iiaiiic 

Haimi 

G. 

Hamero 

Harnett 

Hamero 

iiaraHX'L 

D, 

HJiureMy 

iiaiHctt 

iiamcMy 

HaiUHMB 

A. 

=N.orG. 

iiainy 

iiaiiio 

= N.orG. 

I. 

HaillHMli 

Harnett 

narniTMi. 

HaUlHUH 

L. 

Hamein^ 

Harnett 

HameMi> 

HamHXi> 


Observations. 

1. Tfioft and cBoit are declined exactly like Mott, and Bauri> 
exactly like HauTB. 

2. CBott can only be used when it refers to the subject of the 

sentence, but it can be used of any of the three persons; e.g. n 
.iiobjiio cBoen') oxua can only mean I lore my father (though it is also 
possible to say h jiioC.ik) mocix> oma), whereas a xiodaio ero orua = 
I love his father. Again, oin> aK)6HTB cbok) cecrpy = he ?orea his (own) 
sister, whereas oin» en) cecrpf = he loves his (i.e. some one 

else's) sister, 

3. The acc. sing, of the masc. and acc. pi. of all thre^ genders 
of these pronouns follow the rule of the masculine substantives ; 
i. e. when the object referred to is animate, the acc. = the gen., 
when inanimate it is the same as the nom. 

4. For the inst. sing. Mooit, TBooft, cBoett, iiauieit, and Barnett, the 
full forms MOCK), tbooio, cbch^k), Hauieio, and mmeto are also used. 

5. It is important to notice that the nom. pi. mou (also iBott and 
CBofi) is a disyllable, pronounced ma-yi ; the nom. sing. masc. Mott 
(as also TBott and cBott), on the other hand, is a diphthong, the -tt 
being the original nom. sing, of the personal pronoun of the 
8rd person, which in that declension has been replaced by oin>, &c. 
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6. In correspondence all cases of the pronoun Bami» are spelt 
with an initial capital for politeness. 

7. The particle »ce (or -hci>) affixed to the possessive pronouns 
expresses identity of ownership, e. g. nett dron. ? Moit — a hi>6 5to 
nose? MOO Mce = uhose is this house f mine — and whose is this field ? 
mine also. 

8. The particle to emphasizes the pronouns ; e. g. : 

Mofl-To ? = do 1/ou mean mine ? 

§ 48. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

The declension of these is similar for the most part to that of 
the possessive pronouns, though differing from it in some impor- 
tant particulars. 

TOTB, Ta, TO ; Th = that {yondet'). 

Singular. Plural. 



Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc., Fern., Neut. 

N. 

TOTfc 

Ta 

TO 

Tii 

G. 

Toro 

TOtt 

T01X> 

TfiXT. 

D. 

TOMV 

TOit 

TOMy 

rhMTi 

A. 

=N. orG. Ty 

TO 

== N. or G. 

I. 

ThMT* 

TOtt 

TiJMT> 

rbMii 

L. 

TOMl» 

TOit 

TOMT, 

TfiXT» 



OTOTB, iVra, 3TO ; :mi 

= this or that {hep's). 



Singular. 


Pluml. 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc., Fern., Neut. 

N. 

3TOn. 

;VTa 

OTO 

OTII 

G. 

5toih> 

OTOtt 

:Vroro 

:Vriixi. 

D. 

aroMT 

OTOil 

ih-oMy 

;mun> 

A. 

= N. or G. ;*Ty 

UTO 

= N. orG. 

I. 


OTOtt 


OTIIMH 

L. 

^MT» 

arott 

;>Toan> 

^HXT> 



ceft, cin, cie (or d 

:•) ; dii= 

this {hep's). 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc., Fern., Neut. 

N. 

celt 

cut 

cio 

ciif 

G. 

cero 

celt 

cero 

CHX^ 

D. 

ceMy 

cott 

coMy 

CHMT. 

A. 

«« N. or G. cisi 

cio 

«N.orG. 

1. 

dSWh 

ceit 

CHMl* 

CitMH 

L. 

CCMl* 

celt 

cein> 

CilXl> 
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Observatioks. 

1. For the inst. sing. loit, axoft, and ceit the full forms xoiO) 5 tok>, 
and ccH) are also used. 

2. Of these three pronouns aTOTi> is the oftenest, cett the most 
seldom used, ^otb is frequently used where we should say that in 
English, e. g. in very common phrases such as : 

Hto -ho xaKoo ? ~ iohat’^a that (lit. = what this such) 9 

Kto dto xaKoft who's that (lit. = who this such) ? 

^0 6^0 ^laBHO « that was long ago, 

^0 o^em* xopoiuo = that's very nice, 

^0 HauTB ;noMT» =* that is our house, 

^xo can also mean these or those when it is the subject of a sen- 
tence and very frequently has this meaning, e.g. : 

axo MOH ^^lixii = these or those [are] my childnn. 

The neuter pronoun xo is often used as an enclitic affixed to 
a noun or another pronoun irrespective of gender or number 
to emphasize or to differentiate, and it sometimes seems to take 
the place of the definite article. 

E.g. v(h t6mx»-xo h aIwio or X(Wo n cctl (both =) that's just the 
point ; ;^OMT,-xo Moft = the house is mine, 

(The first of these is not to be confused with the similar idiom 
given below.) 

In the colloquial language, especially that of the peasants, this 
pronoun can be affixed to any noun (but only in the nom.) and 
made to agree with it, and thus acquire the value of a definite 
article. • 

3. ToTh is used specially frequently in argument, e. g. xo, uio . . . 

» that which . . . ; it is also used as a definite article before a 
relative clause, e. g. roru mAwikitb, Koxopony a « the 

hoy to whom I gave the money. In conversation, however, even 
that (yonder) is frequently rendered by 5xonE» with the addition of 
xaipb =s there^ e. g. .^oxii xaMr.—naurL = that house over there is 
ours, 

4. Torb is especially common compounded with prepositions, 
e.g. noToiTb =8 then (lit. « upon earibrb « then (lit. » bekitid 
that), noTouf « therefore (lit. *= aecof'ding to that), Kponh Toro ■* 
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besides (lit. ^(mtside that), sa TO=on the other hand (lit. — for 
that). 

5. Totl followed by aiorb is often used for the former and the 
latter. 

6. It is important to notice the very common idiom to h 
(lit. = and thai's the thing), which means incessantly. 

7. Ceil is seldom used except in a few phrases in which it is 
extremely common, e. g. ccit^aoB = immediately (lit. « this instant, 
though the noun nacb has changed its meaning and in igodern 
Russian = hour) ; ciio MniiyTy = this minute, this instant ; cero^Hfl 
= taday (lit. = of this day) ; jifi ciixt nopnb = till now (lit. = till these 
times) ; h to h c6 = both the one and the other ; npn ccmt» = ‘ enclosed * 
(lit. = in the pt'esence of this). 

8. The pronouns tekoII, oraKott, and TaicoBoft = such are declined 
like adjectives, q.v. 

9. The pronoun onutt = thgt {yonder), which supplied the forms 
of the personal pronoun oiri», &c., is now obsolete and only 
common in the phrase bo BpeMB ouo = in days of yore (lit. = into 
that time). 

10. Tort followed by the enclitic nto = the same and is very 
common, e. g. srb t6mi> hco = in the same house, Toro hco asropa 
(gen.) = by the same author, ctl TtMi> hco Mawib^incoirb = with the 
same hoy ; the words o;qnn> ii = otie and are often added, c. g. bb 
o;^6mi» h t6mt» Hce r6po;^h = in one and the same toten, bt» ojsjno h 
TO sKeBpeufl = at one and the same time. The phrase tohco, always 
written as one word, = also, e. g. mu tohco » we also, drorh Mce 

this, same and TaKoii me — of the same kind, are also very 
commoti. 

§ 49. Belative and Interrogative Fronoune. 

KTO * who (masc. and fem.) ; hto = what. 


N. 

KTO 

»ITO 

G. 

Koro 

Horo 

D. 

KOMf 

'leM^ 

A. 

Kom 

*rro 

I. 

IckMT^ 

M'hU'b 

L. 

KOITb 

^eMT» 
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nett, HBH, ^ ; hbh = whose. 


Russian has 

a 

special 

pronoun for 

whose which is declined 

throughout. 

Singular. 


Plural, 

Masc. 


Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc., Fem., Neut. 

N; ^eit 



nho 

HbH 

G. ^ro 


UBCtt 

«n>cr6 


D. ^owy 



»n»eMy 

HBinrL 

A. -N,orG. 

HLK) 

HbO 

= N.orG. 

I. 'IbHMTi 


T[beft 

MbHMTi 

'ILIIMH 

L. 


Tteil 

nbeiTb 

'IbHX'b 


KOToputt = which^ Kaicoit and KaKOBoit = of ivhat soH^ are declined 
like adjectives, q. v. ; icoioputt supplies the plural of kto, uto. 

Observations. 

1. The pronoun nett is of course most frequently used in the 
nominative, e. g. ’icft oion. ? = whose house is this ? But 
the other cases arc not uncommon, e. g. bbk) JKCuy oh'l .ik)6htl ? = 
whose wife does he love ? 

2. %o is used to introduce a subordinate clause in all those 

cases where in English we use the demonstrative pronoun that, 
i. e. after all verbs of asserting, denying, believing, thinking, per- 
ceiving, feeling, &c., e. g. n roBopio, mo oirt jiypaKT> = I say that he 
[}s] afoot. It is also used in the expressions for why and because, 
e, g. ovioT6?=why? {^from what), oiroro hto = because (lit. = 
from that what), noTeMjf^ ? = why ? (lit. == according to what), noiOMy 
mo ^because accorditig to that what). It is important to 
notice the difference in meaning of these two expressions : •ornero 
^from what cause, e. g. oi'ioro ccixVihh lain* leMiio? = why is it so 
dark to*day ? oirero bu tbicl ? = why are you so pale f but 

iioTOMy = on what ground, e. g. noHCMy bu roBopirre 5x0? = why do 
you say this ? noHen^ oin> ntoJiaeTt BfiAtiB Mciui ? = why does he icish 
to see me ? Of course there are many questions in which either of 
the two words could be used indifferently, and the answer to both 
is usually introduced by uotom tto, which is far commoner than 
OTToro TTo. There is yet another expression for why, vix. BaniirB ? 
which means literally behind what ? and thus comes to mean trying 
to get what? ottvUh what object? e. g. BaThifB bu npHUiJiii?»sw?5y 

1718 H 
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(bc. iffith what object) have you come ? The answer to such a ques- 
tion is introduced by saTjbrb, to)6h (or more often merely by 
mCu) = in order that (lit. behind that what\ which is followed 
by tbe past tense ot the inhnitive ; the particle -Owl affixed to tto 
(and sometimes written TO>6rL) is really part of the verb = 
to bCj q. V. HtoCu means in ofder that, and is also used to intro- 
duce wishes, when it is always followed by the past tense, 
e. g. 'rro6u aro 6 klio Tam, I = that it were so ! Both uto as a con- 
junction and hto6u are enclitics and have no accent. 

3. Kto is often used by itself to express whoever, e. g. kto yM'feen> 
no-HopBeaccicH, ion, n noinmaen, no-;:^aTCKn = whoever knows Nor- 
wegian can also ttndeniand (lit. that one also understands) Danish, 
KTO roBopiiTL ih’o, BpoTb = whoever says this, lies. Another very 
common way of expressing whoever and whatever is to add 6li hh to 
KTO and HTO, which are then always followed by the past tense ; 
it is important to notice that the particle hh does not imply 
negation ; e. g. kt6 6m Mirfc hh roBopiwi, i>to, h OMy ne noBtpio = who- 
ever should tell me this, 1 shall not believe him ; 6m bm hh 

H He 6^y Bad, c.TyniaTi, = whatever you do, I shall not listen to you \ 
and the following very common idioms may be mentioned : icro 6 m 
TO mi 6Hao = whoever it be, mo 6m to mi 6mjio = whatever it he, and 
bo vto 6h to hh oraio = cost what it may (lit. = into whatever it 
should become). This use of 6m must be carefully distinguished 
from that mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Whoevet* not 
can only be translated by kto He . , . , e. g. mo no bjwkti, Mocicbu, He 
BHaerB Poccih = whoever has not seen Moscow, does not know Bussia. 
Other common ways of expressing whoever and whatever are para* 
phrases such as eveiy one who, all that, &c. 

4. Kto . . . , irro . . . is very commonly used to express some . . . 
others . . . , e. g. Bcfe ylixajiii, kto na Jioiiia.TuixT,, kto ho }KeJit3Hoit ;^op6rh 
*= they Jtave all left, some by carnage (lit. = on hotses), sotne by 
railway. 

5. The particle ace or -an, is very frequently affixed to kto, mo, 
Heit, and KaKoll, and gives these pronouns the meaning who then ? 
Ac . ; e. g. Korr) ace bm BiUhaH ? » whom then was it you saw, whom 
then did you see ? hto ace c;iy»nfjioej, ? = what then has happened f 
^ToacB by itself, as an exclamation, is veiy commonly used in 
answer to a question or request, and means approximately certainly, 
or why not ? Another very common idiom is iiy, Tam, hto-hcl? 
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mllf what about it 9 Yet another wo-»cb ji^jiarh ? = whaCs to he doncy 
que voultz voua 9 

Ornero ace ? and no’ieMy ace ? are also very common in argument, 
meaning but why then ? Oticto ace\ is also used as an exclamation, 
meaning hoih far fi'om it^ not at all, and certainly, by all means. 

6. Hto and qro-acb is also very frequently used to introduce a 
question, and is in fact almost the most usual way of introducing 
an interrogative sentence ; in this use it never has any emphasis 
on it ; e. g. qxo bu nohAGTC bi, otom^ ro;iy sarpaHi'my ? = shall you 
go abroad this year 9 

§ 50. Definitive Pronouns. 

can't, caM«a, cajio ; cann = self. 



Masc. 

Singular, 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Pluml. 

Masc., Fern., Neut. 

N. 

eaiTb 

cawa 

caMo 

canii 

G. 

caMorcj 

cawott 

cawoix) 

CaMIIXT> 

D. 

canoM^ 

canoft 

CJlMOMy 

caMir&rb 

A. 

«N. orG. 

caMoii 

cano 

= N. orG. 

I. 

CUMliMT) 

caMott 

caMiiirt 

caMiiuii 

L. 

caMosrr, 

canoit 

CaMOM'b 

CaMlfX7> 


BCCt, BCH, BCO ; 

Bch = all, the whole. 


Masc. 

Singular. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Fluml, 

Masc., Fern., Neut. 

N. 

Becb 

BCfl 

Bci? 

BCt 

G. 

Bcero 

Bceit 


BcfeXT* 

D. 

Bceny 

Bceit 

Bceny 

BctMt 

A. 

= N. or G. 

BCK) 

Bcii 

= N. orG. 

I. 

Bcknii 

BC(‘it 

Bdi&rb 

BCtMll 

L. 

BCdMX 

Bceft 

Bcejn» 

B(rbxi> 


Observations. 

1. Bcnudft and KiUK^^iatl = etery, each, iiuott = some, and ;!ipyrott = 
other, are declined like adjectives, q, v. For = only, alone 
(lit. ~ one) cf. Numerals, § 60. 

2. One another ia expressed in Russian by the phrase Jipyrb ;(pyra, 
which is the nom. and acc. sing, of the word ;ipyn>, which originally 
meant second or other, but in modern Russian has acquired the 
meaning of friend ; e. g. oiifi oqeni. .i^nrb Apyrt ;;ipyra « they lore 

E 2 
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one another very muchy vu noinjiH ct spfroMib =* m went one 
with the other. 

3. CaiTL can be used either before or after the noun it qualifies, 

e.g. Ji cairt == I mysdf (rnasc.)* a cana = I myself {tom.) y cajTb ^apI* 
= the tsar himself y a caMoro uapd = 1 saw the tsar himseUfy 

oiTb MHh caMOMy CKaaiiTb aio == he told this to me myself (sc. not 
thmiyh anybody else)y mbi caMii = we ourselvesy out caMi> or caMi. oin> 
= he himself y casio coCoio = by or of itself y n cairb ce6i Kyniurb oto *= 
I bought this for myself myself y oua cana ce6t KyniLia 5to = she bought 
this for herself het^self 

4. It is not difiicult to distinguish the use of ca&rb from that of 
the reflexive pronoun eeCw, but caMi. is very easily confused with 
the longer form of the same word caMutt=/As vetyy which is 
declined like an adjective, e. g. totb mco caMult neJioBhicL = the very 
same man, but caMT> mioBhirii == the man himself; bi» caMOirb u6iiTj>h 
n)po,';a = in the very centre of the tmmy but bt> cbmomii n^poAh = in the 
town itself CaMuit is also used in the formation of the superlative 
degree in the comparison of adjectives, q. v. 

5. The use of Beet does not present any difficulties, e.g. bcci. 
nipoATt = the whole towny bocb AenB (acc.) *= all day longy bck) 
HO*if»(acc.) = all night longy ona sen bt» Mt*pHOMT> = she [i>] all in Itack, 
It is very important to notice a few very common idioms in which 
the word occurs : coBctMT> = quite (lit. = with all)y Bcii paBiio *= ifs 
all the same (lit. = all even), Bceni xopniiaro, Bceru -lymiiaro ! = (/ wish 
you) evetything good, evet^ythhig of the best ! (gen. after verb of 
wishing), nceru = altogether, in ally e. g. Bcero nB*n» Mhcn* (ianuica = 
five pieces of luggage in all (lit. = of all), net* = continually (this is 
really an adverbial use of the neuter), e.g. oiia bco njiaicajia» she 
kept %ii crying all the timey oht. Be« KpHui'm. = he keeps on shouting, 
he is always shouting , n bco nniny=/ am always writing, oht* bco 
xoahtb m* TeaxpT* = he is always going to the theatre. It is very 
important to be sure of pronouncing Been with a soft c and closed 
c, as there is another word Bhcm having the open e-sound and 
hard ending, meaning weight 

§ 51. Indefinite Pronouns. 

HHKTo = no one, hh’ito = nothing. 

These are declined exactly like icro and to>, but it is to be 
observed that the nom. and acc. hh«it6 is very rarely used, the gen. 
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being almost always substituted for them, e.g* hto cb uaMU? 
HE^ero I == what is the matter with you ? nothing ! oro iiuHero ! ~ 
110 matter! (lit. — this [is] nothing). When a verb follows either of 
these pronouns, it must always be negative, since in Russian two 
negatives do not make an affirmative, but are on the other hand 
necessary to complete the negation, e. g. hiikto ne npumojTb no one 
has cofne^ n rancoMy ne cKaain. = I have told no one, oht. nut nn'ieiV) 
lie AaTB he has given me nothing. 

The following very common idioms may be noticed : luiKoro ho 
BH^aTb there is no one to he seen, HHHero no BHAaTh = there is 
nothing to he seen, miKoro or imuero ne cjiLixaib = there is no one or 
nothing to he heard. 

There is a very idiomatic adverbial use of the word iin*ier6 in 
which it means tolerably, fairly well, e.g. kuicb bh ce6H H^BCiByexe? 
HHHero != how do you feel [yoursdf] ? fairiy well ! This can also be 
used with a verb, e.g. ohb iiq)aen. nu'ieiu = he plays fahiy well, but 
of course with the double negative the meaning would be nega- 
tive, e. g. oiTB HHuero ne urpaen. = he is not playing anything. 

When HiiKTo and hhhto are used with a preposition, the latter is 
inserted between the hu- and the pronoun, e. g. un cb Ktnx with 
no one, eh o hobtl = about nothing, mi aa hto = not for anything, nii 
CB h4mb = without accomplishing one's object (lit. = with nothing) ; 
HE Vh nSiTB ue Cbibojio is an idiom meaning not in the least, and naKB 
HE ifb HCEB HO duBaio ~ quite unruffled, as if nothing had 
happened. 

HiniaKott = of no hind 
is declined like an adjective, q. v. 

iioKoro = then is no one to .. . 

HO'iero = ihete is nothing to. . . • 

He- can be prefixed to any case of kto and 'ito except the nom., 
and the words thus formed are written as one word, except when 
used with a preposition, which, just as in the case of hekto, is 
inserted between the ue- and the pronoun. It is always followed 
by the inf. It is important to remember that the accent is always 
on the He-, while in hekto it is always on the last syllable ; e. g. 
Hdvero A’^stb or A;i^aTB Hc^iero ! » thetr is nothing to be done! (lit. 
^ to do; a very common idiom), roBopikb Hovero ! « there is nothing 
more to he said, there's no denying it, ueKOMy cKauaiB = then is no one 
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to UU^ HO cb KbiTb roBopfob ~ there is no one to talk to (lit. « mth)f 
He 0 ^eiTb HHcaTb » theft is nothing to tvrite ahout^ and the common 
idioms: ho 3 a hto U n'y pas de quoi (our don't mention it)^ ho aa 
Htirb == then is no o^ect^ then is no point 

Hticro = some onSy HtHTo something. 

It is important not to confuse these two words with uoKoro and 
Ho'iero. llie beginner is all the more likely to confuse them 
because t is pronounced exactly like c and in both the accent is on 
the same syllabic. But as a matter of fact the two words are of 
very rare occurrence except in the nom., much the commoner 
expressions for some one and something being those mentioned 
lower ; e. g. n cJibimiiwTb uhnio o iilm = I have heard something about 
himy OHi» Mut Ht*rro cEcaailrb = he told me something, 

HtKOTopuft ~ a certain, some, is declined like an adjective, q. v. 

kt6-to = some one, 'ito-to = somethingy lc^6-HH6y;^b = some one or 
other, any one, Hio-HiiCyAb = something or other, anything (lit. = who 
not he, who he it not), KnV.iiiOo = any one, ^t6-jiii()0 = anything. 

These are all declined exactly like kto and hto. The difference 
in meaning between kkVto and Icr 6 -HH 6 y;^b is slight but veiy impor- 
tant. Kt6-to is the more definite of the two and can never mean 
any one ; KrtS-HHCy^-^b is less definite and means some one or any one. 
The difference is best illustrated by examples : kt6-to HAth*b » some 
one is coming, kt6-to npumcTb = some one has come, icto-to cKaaaJTb 
MHt some one told me, ktcVto tumi, = [tlwre w] some one there, icrd^ 
no3BOHfLTb = some one has rung, n j^a.Tb icoMy-To Kuury, ho He homhio 
K ojiy s= I gave the book to some one, hut I don't nmemher to whom, ona 
cKaaaap MHt 'ito-to o homi* = she told me something about him (sc. hut 
I don't want to tell you what), a B^y ut6-to xaMi* = I see something 
there, OHb Hanuc^Tb ht6-to na ~ he wrote something on the 

piece of paper, py 6 jb cb niirb-TO =* a rouble with something (i. e. over 
a rouble, I forget how much), rom'^BHa crb ntarb-TO = beef with some* 
thing (i. e. something tvith it, I forget what), but iT^oMa-XH KT 6 -HB<Sy;iU» 7 
or KT 6 -HH 6 y;^> ^oMa ? == is any one at home ? cnpocOTe Koro-Hufiy;^ ! « 
ask some one! a cnpom^ y Kor 6 -uH 6 y;u> coBtia » I shall ask admee 
fhfm some one, a KyiUDa Bairb HTo-HH 6 yAb « I shall buy you something 
or other (sc« i don't know myself exactly what), a Kymub sairb ht 6 -io 
w I shall buy you something (sc. I know what, but I am not going to 
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tdl you), CAiJiaTfi 'iT6-HH6y;4. = something must he done (ac. 1 
donH know what), iiaAtiibio 4T6-iui6yAi> TCiuii;o = put something warm 
on (ac. it doesn't matter what), citymailTc 'IT6-Hii6y;^i» eiuo = eat some* 
thing mon, cKaHCirre Midi 'iTi'>-Hii6yAr> o ce6'Ii = tell me something about 
younelf, cuqjaftxo humt, HT<H«i6yAb ! = do play us something / 
Kt(hth6o and ut<j-;ih6o are atill more indefinite, e. g. cnpocirre Koro- 
JiiiCo, a oifL CKmerb uaMT> . . . = ask any one you like, and he will tell 
you . . . , j^attxc KOMy-Jiii6o = give [if] to any one you like. 

I{61t-Kxo = a few, Koe-'ixo = a little, Theae are also declined 
exactly like kxo and hto; they imply indefiniteness of number 
or quantity, e. g. n cnjiaioiiBaoT, Kott-Koix) = I have been asking one or 
two people, OUT* cKaaiUTb Miit koc-hxo o cor>i = he told me a few things 
about himself, a yaua.Tt koc-mto o . . . = I have found out a thing or 
two about . , Ji Koit-fOi idiMX> roBopiin* (>Gi> Gioml = 1 have been talk- 
ing to one or two people about this, 

Kott-Kaicott = a few and awCwnl = any you like are declined like 
adjectives, q.v. 


DECLENSION OP THE ADJECTIVES 

§ 52. The adjective in Russian has two forma, the shorter and 
the longer ; the shorter is called the predicative, the longer the 
attributive. 

The predicative form of the adjective is used almost solely when 
the adjective is the predicate of a sentence ; in form it is exactly 
like a noun, and except in popular poetry it occurs only in the 
nominative, e. g. xojwnn. = the house [ts] nice (cf. GSnuan : 
das Ilaus ist schdn), Moii cocxpa 6o.ibua = my sister [is] ♦//, Mopo 
rjiyGoKo = the sea [is] deep, oiiii nciiBM = they [are] alive, h O'lenb paz^b 
«=/ [am] vety glad, offb c'laci.iHBT, = he [ts] happy, oiia a^^opoBa = she 
[«] wM, n BimoBaxT* — I [am] to blame, u BiiuoBaxa == I [am] to blame 
(if a woman is speaking). But whenever an adjective qualifies 
a noun, the longer or attributive form must be used ; this is an 
amalgamation of the shorter form with the pronominal endings. 
There is a hard and a soft declension, corresponding to the hard 
and soft nouns. 
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§ 63. Hard Declension. 

Example : Ctjias, 64ioe = white. 


Singular, 



Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. 

Ghjiufi 


Glioe 

G. 

Ck-iaro 

G'hioit 

Gliaro 

D. 

OtwioMy 

elicit 

GivjioMy 

A. 

==N.or G. 

Gliyio 

Glioe 

I. 

G'LlLlAfB 

Ghioit 

gIihmti 

L. 


Gliolt 

g1iomi> 



Fluml , 



Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. 

CtwlMO 

— 

Glkiua 


G. 


GIiux'l 


D. 


gIikimi. 


A. 


= N. or G. 


I. 


gIihmii 


L. 


G'LlMX'b 



Hard Declension when the ending is accented. 

Example : mojidaoh^ mo.ioao6 ~ young. 

Singular, 

Masc. Fern. Neut. 

N. MOJio;^6tt MOJioA^ MOJioAoo 

G. MOJiOAoro uojio,i.oit mojioaoi’o 

after which it is declined exactly like except that the 

accentc is always on the ending, and on the first syllable of 
the ending when it is disyllabic. 

Observations. 

1. The rule with regard to the acc. sing. masc. and acc. pi. ot 
the adjective is the same as that which governs the acc. sing, and 
pi. of masc. and the acc. pi. of fem. nouns, i. e. for an animate 
object it is always the same as the genitive and for an inanimate 
object the same as the nominative. 

2. There is an alternative longer form of three syllables for 
every fem. inst. sing., e. g. Ciuioio or filwiofi. 
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3. The nominative singular and plural of the attributive form of 
the adjective arose through the affixing of the lost pronominal 
nominatives (which are given in scientific works as jb ja je, pro- 
nounced i ya ye, whose place in the pronominal declension has 
been taken by oin> oua oho) to nominatives of the predicative form, 
thus Cimtt *= fikjTb + H (jb), 6^51 = Ckaa + a (ja), Cijice =64x0 + e (je). 
The form of the nom. sing. masc. is really of Old Bulgarian origin 
and has forced its way not only into Russian orthography but also 
into the living language, thanks to the influence of the Old Bui* 
garian ecclesiastical tradition in the Russian language ; the real 
Russian form of the nom. sing, is -oft, which is still retained in 
adjectives which are accented on the ending, e. g. Mo.ioA6ft=s 
young. 

The other cases were formed analogously, though the process is 
clearer in some than in others, e. g. 6tjiaro = Gi>.ia + ero, 6t.iyio *= 
Civjiy + iD (=ju yw, an old acc. of the pronominal declension), 
6kjioMy=6tJiy + eMy ; in the other cases more drastic contraction 
has occurred. 

4. Several very common adjectives (including names) are ac- 

cented on the ending and declined like Mo;!iOA6it, e. g. nepoAOBofi « 
foremost, oojiOKift = golden, GoJibuoit = ill, cf,Aott == gray-haired, 6oab- 
mott = big, Tovien)tt = Tolstdi (while the adjective Toacrbifi = thick, 
fat, is declined like Gtwiufl). It may be mentioned that almost all 
Russian surnames are adjectives and must be declined adjectivally, 
e. g. co»mueni« Tojieioro = the works of Tolstdi, a snajTb Toxcroro = I 
knew Tolstdi, a anaio rpa(J)HHK) Tojictvio — I know Countess Tolstdi, 
TojicTMe = the Tolstdis, y To.ictirfx'b = at the house of the Toistdis. 
Also the ordinals ; btojh)!! = second, mecrott = sixth, ceAbMoft «= seventh, 
BocbMott « eighth, and copoKOBott « fofiieth, • 

5. Many adjectives ending in both -ufl and -6ft are used sub- 
stantivally, e.g. (nonmm (sc. KoMiiaTa) = dmmy->t>ow, rocrraiaa = 
drawing-room, KaaAOBaa *= store-room, HadiKuMoe = insect, acuBoiHoe *= 
animal, nopnioft « tailor, ropoAOBoft = policeman, paAOBoft »= private, 
JiOMOB()tt « carter, GojibHoft «= the patient, the invalid (fern. GoAbHaa), 
nyacoft « stmnger, mhchuo = the fneat-couise, joint, Gopaoft « a tpolf- 
hound (lit « swift), ao-iomfl *= a gold coin (ten roubles), and very 
commonly the names of streets, e. g. HoBCKitt (sc. npocneirrb) « the 
Nevsky (in Petrogmd), MopcKaa (sc. yAuua) = the Morskdya (street 
in Pelrograd). 
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6. The u of the case-endings of those adjectives whose stems 
both end in k, r, and x, and are accented, becomes ii, e.g. KptiiKift 
« siranfft Kp*^iiiCHirb, Kpirnde, &c. (with fern. KptnKan and neut. 
KpiiiKoe), M^eHbidft little, BemKiH ^ great, uinpoKiit = broad, 

= wUd, cxpoiilt = severe, Tibdtt = quiet, ^Sidii =» narrow, KopoTKilt * 
shoii, cjia^Kiit = sweet, and many others ; this category includes 
all a4jectives derived from names of towns and countries, e. g. 
mockobckUI 3=: of Moscow, Muscovite, nerporpiiACKitt of Petrograd, 
KiencidA « of Kiev, pimccKiit = of Riga, pyccKitt = Russian, Hhnoiuciit 
= German, ^ipanuyacidlt *= French, aiir-iiflcKili = English, and innu- 
merable surnames which are often derived from names of places, 
e.g, 0<k>JieucKiit = OMensky, Ha&coBcidit = Tchaikovsky, jlocToen- 
CKitt ==: Dostoyev^y, &c* It must not be forgotten that all such 
surnames are declined throughout, e. g. the wife and unmarried 
daughter or sister of a man called 06o.i6ucid{t is 06o:ieHCKafl, his 
whole family 06o.ieu«Kie, &c., and that for a foreigner to say, 
e.g. Madame Obolensky, is just as correct as it would be to talk 
about the Emperor Catherine. 

But when an adjective whose stem ends in k, r, or x is accented 
on the ending then it is declined like MoaoAott, and the u only 
changes to h in the masc. and neut. inst. sing, and throughout the 
plural, e.g. ropoACKoit = belonging to the toum (nom. pi. ropoACKie), 
Aoporott = dear (inst. sing. Aoponiirb, nom. pi. Aoporie, &c.}, as also 
those surnames of this category which are accented on the ending, 
e. g. Tpy6euK6ft = Trubetskoi (nom. pi. Tpy6cuKie = the Trubetskois), 
lIIaxoBCKoft == Shakhovskoi (fern. UlaxoBCKaH), &c. 

In this category are included those adjectives whose stems end 
in » and m, and are accented on the ending, e. g. the very common 
words ~ strange (sc. not known), Hymio = strangers, y vy3K^i» 
s amongsi strangers, Hyacoirb Aout » in another personas house, and 
CoAunott » big, 6oJLbm6tt aoitb » a large house, 6oJibiu6il JUoCjftmB 
HCK^ccTBa » a great lover of ati, 6oju>iiiie often » the grown-ups^ 

7. The pronouns which are declined like ac^ ectives all belong to 
the hard declension : Ka^KAU^ » every, each, Koropuft « which, utKO- 
Topuft a a certain, some are declined exactly like 64;Uitit, ncdidA ■» 
of every hind, every, each, like Kp4aid^, and TOKoitt, 0 Tai«^, TaKOBoJI >» 
of such a kind, TOKoft*^ » of the same kind, KSicott and KaKOBottat of 
what hind, Apyroft other, HHKaKoft a of no hind, HHott a some, Koit- 
KaKoft a ufew, and jnoCoi^ « any you like, like Aoporoii and MOXOAott, 
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These words are so very common that a few examples of their use 
are added : (acc.) s every day, m Kbujnom mary « at 

emy step, Ka»^yiD imHpy (acc.) = every minute^ KajBiAuft snaerb = 
every one Jcnowe^ Koroputt HOMcpb ? = which number F Koropuft ^acb ? 
« what time is it ? (lit. « which hour ?), bt> Koropourb nac^ ? = what 
o'" clock f KOTopoe hhcjio ceroj^iin ? s=» what date is it to-day ? HhKoxopue 
naxoAHTB, HTo . . , s= some consider (lit. == find) that . . . , utKOXoputt 
HBanoBb s= a certain [man called] Ivanov^ AO HiKoropott crenenH « to 
a certain extent^ bi» HtoiopoMi. po^t = in a certain way^ in some 
ways, BCHidft Ba^^opb ~ all sorts of rubbish, BciiKaii KHHra == each hook, 
Bctiicifl == all sorts of hooks, BcsiKun Bcu^Eiia » odds and ends, 

oin> xaKott MiLiiiift ! — he is such a nice man ! (N.B. Russians never say 
xaKL MESbiit for so nice), oiia xaidui Miuian ! = she is such a nice 
woman ! ohh xaicie mmjiuo ! = they are such nice people ! fb xaK^ 
no^6;^y = in (lit. into) such weather, bt» xaiwie Bpesni = at such a time, 
TOKHMi* 66 pa 30 Mi> = in this way (lit. hy such* manner), which often 
comes to mean hy doing this, xaKott cxeueHii to such an extent, 
xaKoro pc^T^a = of such a sort (e. g. xaKoro po^a iibeca = a play of this 
soti ; the nom. often follows the gen., but can also precede it), 
Bb TaROMb cjiyns/h = in such a case, which comes to mean since this 
is so, BTb xaKOJTb p6;it == in that manner, of that sort, xaKoro-Hce p6;!i(a, 
Ft xaKOMTj-Mce po.xh = of the same kind, in the satne manner, Kaicott 
oifb uuxep^Hult! es how intefiesting he is! KaicaH HHxep^Han 
icRHTa ! » an interesting hook! Kaivoit KpaciuiBiA 
=s what a beautiful hoy ! mmsi xoponiau iio^a ! = what nice 
weather! Kaicaa moxan (cKBopnaH) non\^a! = what had {nasty) 
weathef*! KaKfurb 66pa30Brb ? = i n what manner? KaKin hobocxh 
cero^Ha ? s= what news is there to-day ? Kauoro iwa? = of what soH ? 
(e.g. dio icaicoro p6;^a ui.oca? = what sort of a play is this?), vh 
KaHOMb p6;^t s* what like ? Kaicoft BSAopb ! = what rubbish ! KHi&ra, 
KaKOB^K) BU HanHc^u 3= a hook of the sort which you have wrUten, 
;tpyr6ft paab *= another time, j^pyroro }K>Aa = of another soti, ua inpypoft 
;f^eub as the next day, ^pyruMb 66 pa 30 Mb = in another way, Apyrie 
roBopitrb » others say, HUKauiiMb 66pa30Mb — in no way, hh Bb Kaicoirb 
cisytBih as m no cose, in no eventuality, which comes to mean what- 
ever happens, hh aa icaide icoBp6inKH *= not for anything in the world 
(lit. not for any sort of little carpets), Bb KoxopoMb ropoA* bu acHBoie ? 
HH Bb KaicoHb « in which town do you live 9 not in any, mh-mtdit 
iioBooxH « sofne item offtews, uuoA paai* sometimes (Oerm. manck^ 
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mo/), BH^e roBop'iTB some say (originally nuoit meant one^ e.g. 
HHopoFb unim^i but it also acquired the meaning oihet\ 
e. g. HHopo^^u » people of other race than one^s oion), Koft-Kaidfl 
khAthl = a few hooks ofsoHs, vh 3iK)66tt Hac^E = at any hour (lit. into)y 
jfh ax)66Mi> ropoAit ~ in any town you like to mention^ btl :i]D66il ^enh 
any day you like (lit. into). 

There is a very idiomatic use of KaKOBoit as an interjection, 
usually expressing admiration at somebody’s exploit, and it is 
always used in the predicative form and precedes the noun, 
e. g. KaKOBB pyccKitt 6aji^ ! = welly what do you think of the Russian 
ballet, isn't it fine! Kaaona ntsiina! =: isn't she a splendid singer! 
KaHOEE ypoHcatt = what a fine harvest ! 

8. It is not absolutely true that all adjectives have both predica- 
tive and attributive forms. The two words pivxE (fern, pa^a) glad 
and ropaa;^ = capable have only the predicative form. To render 
their meaning when used attributively synonyms such as paAOCTHwft 
^joyfuly cnocodflHit = capable must be used. 

Conversely 6o.TBiu6lt = big has no predicative form, and if used 
predicatively the synonym Be.inKiit takes its place, e.g. Poocm 
BeJEHKa « Russia is large ; further, all words in -euitt, e. g. pyccKitt 
^Russian, in -cKort, e,g. ropoACKott = of the town^ and acljectives 
denoting materials, e. g. sojioToit =: golden^ KaMcmibiii = of stone or 
bricky have only the attributive form, e. g. he is Russian « oirb 
pyccKiH, my ring is of gold = Moe kojieuo aoJiOToe, this bridge is of 
stone ~ ^oTb MocTb ukueEnuA, Otherwise every adjective has both 
forms and the shorter must be used whenever the adjective is the 
predicate. To form a shorter from a longer adjective it is only 
necessary to cut off the endings -ufi, -h, and -e, then for the 
masc. Us substitute h and for the fern, and neut. nothing ; for the 
pi. cut off -e, -H ; e. g. niiJiufi, mAssh, milioo nice, dear, short form 

» UEJVhy MEJia, MHXO, pi. 

Examples of use : bili^ A^BouKa «= a nice little gui, A'kBOHica MHJia 
as the little girl [is] nice, while it is also possible to say A'baoHKa Mfuan 
sss the little girl is a nice (sc. Utile girl)y A'^BOHKa uujiasi the 
little girl is such a nice (sc. little giH ) ; ohe ^ he is a nice 

{man\ ohe TUKoli MAuitl =: he is such a nice [man], ohe hhae t^heis 
niccy oifb lafcb uwch ^ he is so nice. The only difficulty that occurs 
in forming the short form is that in some cases in the nom. masc. 
sing, where, after cutting off the -Lift, a group of consonants 
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difficult to pronounce would be left, a vowel is inserted ; this is 
iisuallj e, which when accented becomes e, e. g. 6oj[i>Hott «= m — 
66jieirB, = clever--jmm>, c^brBHLiit = strong— (skjLewh or 

cHJioHit, == eisi6/e---B6Aeirii, cnoKoitaiit = ca/m— cnoKoeHi^; 

in the case of inocrottHtitt = worthy^ it is h— ;hoct6hhi ; before 
-in» it is 0, KopoTKitt = sftorf— icoporoiCL; Kpinmit = KpinoRt; 

.loncitt = (except after w and m, when it is e, e. g. TOJKidtt 

= TilaceicL). 0 also occurs in a few other words : Moft = 

had-temperedy wiclced—^oirh ; nojrawtt = /w?/-~n6jioirB. 

In many cases, however, groups of consonants, which might 
seem difficult to the foreigner, but are as nothing to Russians, are 
left without any vowel being inserted, e. g. MiipTBHft = dead — 
MopTBt ; HopCTBHit = hard (especially stale^ of bread)— nepciBB. 

9. It has been pointed out that in the language as it is spoken 
and written the predicative form of the adjective only occurs in 
the nominative ; in the folk-poetry, however, which is epic in 
character, the other cases are often used, usually as fixed epithets 
for ceiiain things, and recur with great frequency. 

10. The first halves of compound adjectives which are hard 
end in -o, e. g. CiyioKaMennutt = of white siom^ cBkxjio-aeJieHHtt = 
light green^ TilMHO-ctputt = datic r/my, BamcKO-KaMCKitt 6ai0r& « the 
hank of the Volga and the Kama^ pyccKO-HkMeu,Kilt cjioBapL = a 
Russian-Gennan dictionaiy. 

Corresponding to the soft declension of nouns, there is also one . 
of adjectives, though the number included in it is very much 
smaller than that belonging to the hard declension : 

§ 64. Soft Deolension. 

Example : ciinitt, ciuuih, ciinee = dark Hue. 

Singular, 



Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut, 

N. 

cimifi 

CIlHRff 

ciiiieo 

G. 

cihwro 

cihiefi 

cihisiro 

D. 

cuneuy 

cihieft 

ClIHCMy 

A. 

«N.orG. 

Cl'lHIOIO 

cilnee 

I. 

C/lHHlTL 

cYmeft 

CtalTb 

L. 

ClIHeiTB 

ctott 

otoeiTL 
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N. 

Masc. 

ciraie 

PlUfVl. 

Fern. Neat 

citniH 

G. 


ClIHOXli 

D. 


CUlinATb 

A. 


= N.orG. 

I. 


CHHIIMO 

L. 


CliHlIX'b 


It will be observed that all the soft vowels in the endings of the 
soft declension correspond to the hard vowels in those of the hard 
declension, i. e. (ii) i to u, h to a, k» to y, e to o. 

Obseryations. 

1. The rule with regard to the acc. sing. masc. and acc. pi. masc. 
and fern, is the same as for the hard adjectives. 

2. There is an alternative longer form of three syllables for 
every inst. sing, fern., e. g. ciiiioio and cihieit. 

3. The predicative form of the soft adjectives is practically 
never used.^ 

4. There are no soft adjectives having the accent on the ending. 

5. There are a few soft adjectives which are used substantivally, 

e. g. JioBHitt = huntsman, crpjirpiitt = attorney, niircaji (sc. co^ana) *= 
sportingdog (ct ob8.7),.itniift = tcood-demon, (sc. KoMHaia) 

= ante-room, 

6. The commonest adjectives declined like ciniiA are only a few 
in number, and are therefore given here : ;ipeBHijt » ancient, 
licKpeHHiit = sincere, BiiyipeiiHitt = intefior, Biiiviiuiilt = exterior, 
KpattHift = extreme, :uiiiunitt = belonging to this place, from ken, 
TauomHi^ = belonging to that place, ffvm there, B'lepaiimitt of 
yesterday, cerriviHinirift = of to-day, 3aBTi)aiiinift = of to-morrow, 
BeceHHLft (or Beimiift) = vernal, .itiiiitt = summer, omiiiift—ati/um- 
nal, SHMHill = mnter, nofVii;Mnlt ~ last, cpcAiiiH = middle, Tonepeiii- 
nitt «= of to-day (lit. of now), Tor.iaumitt — fotmer (lit. of then), 
npesKHift ^former, sajpiilt — hinder, iiejM^j^nitt *= font, yTpoHuitt « 
morning, Benepfiilt — evening, Bepxiiitt = upper, ii^bKHiit ss lower 

H6Bropo;n» ~ Lower Newtown), paHHift==: iio3;r^Hift » late. 

^ Except the very common forms : xopoun., xopoiua, xopoiuo, pi. 
xopoini^, ropdTL, -*ia, -^6, (‘BhjiCk, •nA, -acii, noxfiia, noxwica, 
00X09X6, noxcV^ii, cf. p. 79, 
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7. Those soft adjectives which end in -luift, -ndil, and -nuft 
are declined eomewhat differently from cHniit, and as some of them 
are extremely common one is given in fall : 

xopomiil, xoporaan, xopomeo = nice^ goody jolly. 




Singular, 



Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

N. 

xop(imitt 

xopomaa 

xopomee 

G. 

xop<jmaro 

xopomett 

xopomaro 

D. 

xop()meMy 

xopomett 

xopomcMy 

A. 

= N. orG. 

xop<Hiiyio 

xopomee 

I. 

xopoiiiii&rb 

xop'imett 

X0p4')mHMl> 

L. 

xopomeM^ 

xopomett 

xopomejrt 



Plural, 



Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

N. 

xoi)6mic 

xop«)miH 




X' 


G. 


X0JK)IUIIX1» 


D. 


xopianiiiirb 


A. 


= N. or G. 


I. 


xopoiumiH 


L. 


XOIMUIIIIXT. 



This is apparently a mixture of the hard and soft adjectives, 
but it is really soft, only the iii, n, and m turn subsequent n, bi, o, 
10 into a, H (i), e, y. The following very common words are thus 
declined: ropjhiiit = hot (lit. = burning y e.g. in the phrase ropanett 
BOW (gen.) = some hot u'ater)y CBia%ift = fresh, noxoHxift = like, ueub- 
mitt s=s lesser, smaller, 6(xiMnitt = greater, bigger, nymuitt = better, all 
superlatives in -mitt and all participles in -nitt and -mitt. 

8. The first halves of compound adjectives which are soft end in 
•e, e. g. cpe;;ine-a3iaTCKitt = Centpvl vision, A}H‘Buc-riHWocKitt ^^ncient 
Gf^k. 

N.B. The actjective derived from Hi'cKiiitt HoBropo.xb (cf. obs. 6) 
is inKKeropoACKitt, e. g. HH}KeroiK»w«aji ryr)epHiH = the Government 
(i. e. Province) of N, N. 

9. Special attention must be called to the plurals : 

MHorio ■= many, and 

HOMHurie ^few, which are declined like xoixniiie ; the respective 
singulars are adverbs, mhoix) = much and HOMiioro *= little ; irhcKOJibKo 
~ some is similarly used except in the nom. plur. for which irbKo- 
Topue is invariably substituted (cf. p. 76), e. g. 
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MHorie HAx6;[^Hrb, TO) . . . = many people consider (lit. find) that 
. • . (it would be impossible to use the adverb here), t6jii>ko y 
(otohb) HeMHoraxTb CBOH SKunaacii = only a {vety)few have their cum 
carriages^ vb HhcKOJibKiix'b cjryqaflrB = in several cases. The singular 
of MHorie is also used, e. g. bo MHorosTL KHura Hiih npaBirrcfl 
there is much in this hook that pleases me (lit. this hook in much), 

§ 66. Declension of Possessive Adjectives. 

There is a large number of these in Russian, and as the declen- 
sion is different from that of the ordinary adjective, an example is 
given in full : 

IlBaiiORi. = belonging to Ivan (= John). 




Singular. 



Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

N. 

HBaHOBT> 

IlBaiiOBa 

IlnanoBo 

G. 

lIsaHOBa 

IlBilHOBOft 

IIuaiioBa 

D. 

IlBailOBV 

IlBauoBoit 

JlBaHOBV 

A. 

= N. or G. 

IlBciifony 

IlBanoBo 

I. 

IlBailOBUMB 

IlBanoBort 

llBairoBMM'h 

L. 

IlBaHOBOM'B 

IlBilHOBOit 

IlBaHOBOM'b 



Plural. 



Masc. 

Pem. 

Neut. 





N. 


llnaiioBU 


G. 


IlBHn<)BbIXl> 


D, 


]lBaHOBI>TM1> 


A. 


= N. or G. 


1. 


IlBailOBUMlI 


L. 


IlB.ailOBfalX'L 



IlBagoBi, may mean either belonging to Ivan, e. g. IlBanom* 
or it may be the surname Ivanov, which in this case is an ellipse 
standing for HBanoBi» cucrb = Ivan's son, or Johnson ; IlHaHOBa may 
mean belonging to Ivan (fern ), e. g. HBanoBa cecrpa = Ivan's sister, 
or by itself, prefixed by FocnoHca (Mrs. or Miss) it means Miss or 
Mrs, Jcanoe— rocnojKa HeanoBa = Mrs, Johnson ; Hbiihobo may 
mean belonging to Ivan (neut.) or it may be the name of a village, 
when the word ce.i6 is understood, originally called after Ivan ; 
HBaHOBU may mean anything belonging to Ivan in the plural, or 
it may mean by itself the Ivanovs, Surnames and names of places 
formed in this way are endless, e. g. llaBJioBrb » Paul's, *(Mr,) PauU 
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$ 0 n\ IlaBJioBa = or Mm) Paul8on\ TTeTpom* = Peter\ 

Peterson^ IlonoBT. =» priest's (from nonii = a priest^ a very common 
surname), and include many fantastic names of sometimes curious 
origin, e. g. A6 phk6cobt» {apricot's)^ <^iuioc6(|)oin> (philosopher's)^ FpH- 
6o’]^oBti (mush^'oom-eater's). It is from these words that the well- 
known Russian patronymics are formed by adding to them -nHix 
(which is a diminutive with the special meaning son of) for the 
masculine and -na for the feminine, and it must be remembered 
that it is by their Christian names together with their patronymics 
that all Russians address one another, unless they are strangers or 
very intimate friends or relations. For example, if a man's sur- 
name is Honoirb, his fathers name n6TpT> (Peter), and his own 
Christian name IlaBC.TB (Paul)^ his friends will all call him naBe.TB 
ITeTpoBirrL; let us say that his wife’s name is Anna (Anne) and her 
father's Christian name Heam., her full name will be Anna IIsaHOBHa 
IIonoBa, and all her friends will call her Ajiua ITBanoBna. There is 
a number of possessive adjectives from soft stems corresponding 
to the hard represented by IlBanom., e. g. Aiapoft = Andrew^ makes 
Ahap^bt, ; Baciwift = Basil— BaciijbOBi, ; C(‘i>rhft = Sergius— Qc\h 
i4eBi>. In this category are included names of not purely Russian 
origin such as TypreuoBTi = Turginev, 

Besides there is a large number of names and words which form 
their possessive a^'ectives in -n>rr>, instead of in -ob^ (the case- 
endings are exactly the same), e. g. OoMii (Thomas) makes GoMi'urb, 
fem. OoMHRa with patronymic OoMi'rn* (ITfowew'a^ow) ; Hviba (Elias) 
— Hjiiuhn* (patronymics Hjiitirn*, fem. ILibi'inmna); IlnKi'rra ( Fic/or) 
— Hnicfmiin> (the name of a well-known poet) ; uapuua (tsaritsa, 
empp^ess ) — HapAioam. (a large town on the Volga, sc. r6po;3ci»), 
IlapihiUHO (sc. ccjid, a place near Moscow), while uapi> makes itapeBi*. 
This category includes such words as MjpKinnn* = husband's (from 
MyncB c= husband), ucemiin* = toife's (iicena), ^paruHiTB = heather's 
(6pa'rb), and ceerpuin, == sister's (eecrpa), and those derived from 
diminutives, e.g. CepcHcmii> from Copi^uca = Ceprhtt = Sergius, 
CaumirB from Caraa = AjieKcau^p'B or AjioKCiuapa = Alea^ander said 
Alexandra. rocnd;^i» « the Lord makes FoemwEb, Focno;^, 
Foc^6;^He. 

All these possessive adjectives have only the predicative form. 

Finally there is a large category of possessive adjectives formed 
especially from names of animals, but including some others; 

ITli P 
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these have only the attributive form. As the declension is rather 
different from the others, an example is given : 



pi>i6itt ~ 

fish's (from piliCa 

^fish). 



Singula**, 



Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

N. 

pu6iit 

pi>(6bH 

pbiCbe 

G. 

pij6i>nro 

pu6i>eit 

puCbsiro 

D. 

pij6i>eMy 

pu6i>eft 

pM6beMy 

A. 

= N. or G. 

})ij6i>h) 

pw6be 

I. 

pbi6r)Hin> 

piIioLcit 

pKi6bHikrb 

L. 

pi^i6LeMi, 

pbi6i>ejt 

pbi6beM7» 



Plural, 



Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

N. 


phl^MI 


G. 


phir>biiXT» 


D. 


piaGMfMT, 


A. 


- N. or G. 


I. 


pi>ir)MiMii 


L. 


PmCmixi. 



Common words belonging to this category are naTiitt = wolfs 
(bojocb), oiicift = fox's (.iHCii), co6a*iiii = dog's ((*o6aKa), icoiiieuitt = 
cat's (Koiraca), uoABtHci^ = bear's (Mo;03tAi»), niiiMitt = bird's (niHua), 
Eondil = God's (Bort), 'leJicB-fc^iit = man’s, human (»iojioBliia>), and the 
ordinal Tp^ift = third, e. g. ip^nro laacca = of the third class, m> 
TpeTbOM'b KJiacc^ = in the third class, and the idiom TperBJiro ;i,iia = 
thedaf before yesterday (lit. = of the thinl day), 

§ 56. Note on the Terminations of Adjectives. 

Adjectives ending in -oBaTuft or 'CBaTLiit correspond in meaning 
to English adjectives in -ish, e. g. HccjiTOBaTuii = yellowish (nccJiTutt 
« yellow). 

Those ending in -acruit often imply largeness of the attribute, 
6opoAacTuft == with a big beard (6opoM “ beard, 6opo,7^Ti.ift *= bearded. 
Those in imply possession of a certain attribute: 

emit * fragrant, possessing sweet smell « spirit, Ayx6 (pi.) 
as scent). 
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The terminations -oxoHhKiit, -oxoiibKiff, -omenhKift imply complete- 
ness ; vexy often the adjective in its original form precedes the 
other ; these forms are usually used predicatively ; 

CHTB-CMToxoneiCL = absolutely satiated {with food), 
OAiiHi-OAHHexonein* = quite alone. 

The terminations -eni»Kiit and -oiibKijf are diminutive: 
najiGHBidti — small (from MajiutI, which is seldom used). 


THE COMPARISON OP ADJECTIVES 

§57. The Predicative Comparative. 

The comparative is formed by cutting off the -utt (or -oft) of the 
attributive form of the adjective and adding -ho (or -hft) to the 
stem. 

The word thus formed has no singular or plural and is indeclina- 
ble ; also it can only be used predicatively. 

In the case of words of more than three syllables the compara- 
tive can be formed by using the positive prefixed by the adverb, 
OoJihe ®= more, as in English, e. g. more intelligible. 

Comparison can be expressed in three ways : by the words 

(1) ’rfisn, (inst. sing, of uto), and ) _ 

(2) I 

followed by the nominative, and (3) by the genitive of comparison. 
Examples : = long, cp. ;vinnnhe, 

;)Ta najiua ;pHHnhe Mtm* la = this stick [i>] longer than that, 
KpacHButt = beautiful, cp. Kpaci'inte, ^ 

MOM uniiTU KpacfiBhe BaniHXi. (gen.) == my flomrs [are] more beau- 
tiful than yours, 
npflMoft « straight, cp. npHsito, 

aia ;^op6ra npanhe Toil (gen.) = this road [to] stmighter than that, 
or purely predicatively : 

najuca ^ this stick [lo the] straighter. 

If the comparative is followed by ero « his, eft ~ hers, Or hxt» = 
theirs, a conjunction is necessary, e. g. 

Mott ftoiTb KpacftBhe iteHcejux ero *= my house [is] more beautiful than 
his, since Kpacftete ero would mean more beautiful than he, 

F 2 
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An example of an ac^ective of more than three syllables : 
oOpasoBaHHiiiit ~ cvltured ; predic. comp. (kSjite o5pa36BaHi> (after 
which a conjunction is necessary) or o6pa36BaHiite, 

MU o^paaoBaHU omii == we [are] mot^e cultured than they, 
Bojrhe is also invariably used with pa;n> — glud^ which has no 
comparative, and with CB-feMcitt ^freeh and TOepcrutt = hard^ stale 
(of bread), and noxoxcitt like^ e.g., 

^ 66jihe noxoace Ha + acc. = this is more like , , . 

To express less the adverb Mente with similar construction is 
used, e. g., 

oh 6 ueHte o6pa36BaHU mu = they are less cultured than we, 
A very large number of adjectives, however, form their com- 
paratives by adding -e instead of -ive. Some of these are adjectives 
whose stems originally ended in a consonant, such as k, liable to 
be softened into h before the palatal h and absorbing it in the 
process, others are the result of analogical influence or quite 
irregular. As they are all extremely common words a full list 
is given : 


BUCOKitt = high^ tall 

cp. 

ni^e 

HiisKifl = low 

>» 

iniMce 

rayOoidft = deep 

Me.iKitt = shallow (also petty, small 

» 


change, print or writing) 

n 

MOJIbHe 

lUHpdKiit = kfvad 

»? 

uiupe 

ycKifl = natvow 

tf 

yMce' 

;^a.ioKifl = distant 

»» 

Albino 

Cji^3Kifl = near 

»> 


ToxcTufl = thick, fat ( especially ) 


Tojime 

TOHidtt = thin \ of solids ) 

»» 

TOHbllie 

rycTott = thick ( especially of ) 

» 

ryiue 

= fhtn (liquids and gases) 

»» 

MC^fMCe 

= rare, spat^e 

» 

ptiHce 

paHHift a= e^rly 

It 

paHbiue 

Ao.Tritt = long (of time) 

tt 

AOJibine 

Kopondfl short 

It 

Kopoqe 

Kpinicift *= strong 

>1 

Kpiune 

npocTOft *= simple 

tt 

iipoine 


' Not to be confused with the conjunction yxce « already. 
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cxpoiift = sem'e 

cp. 

crpoxce 

raxift « calm, slow 


Tdme 

xencift — light 

»> 

jierHe 

ffoporoft = dear 

» 

^ropoMco 

Aemesutt — cheap 

>» 

^^emcBJie 

6oraTi)iii = rich 

»» 

fiora^ie 

MOJiCAoit « young 

)) 

HOJioxce 

craputt = old 

1) 

crapiue 

uiiCTLitt = clean 

f» 

'mine 

TBep;^uit ^ firm, hard 

u 

TBCp'/KC 

CJi^itt = sweet 

>» 

cjiamo 

inpbKifi = hitter 

>» 

mp’ro 

sKapKitt = hot 

»> 

Hvap'io 

fiojaraott = hig 

?) 

WJIbUlO 

Majmfi (MMeuiiKitt) = little 

»> 

MOHWIIC 

xoponiift = nice, good 


.iy*imc 

xy;^6fi (n.iox6fi, ;^ypIIott) = bad 

>» 

xyace 


A few adjectives have two forms of the comparative ; 

T5MceJiutt = heavy y cp. TJisKeJio and inncailie 
= late^ cp. iioan^c and 

XyAoit has two meanings, (1) thin (of human beings and animals) 
and (2) had ; the comparative of the first meaning is xyA'ite and of 
the second xynce. Fat (of human beings and animals) is usually 
rendered by (cp. iio.iH’foj) == full, though 'Mcrutt (but only 

in the positive) is also used less politely of human beings. 

As regards the accent the following rule may be mentioned: 
all so-called irregular comparatives (e. g. fiaibiue) are accented on 
the penultimate. Of the others, adjectives of two syllables are 
accented on the t of -te ; also 3Ji6ft « wicked — Adjectives 
of more than two syllables keep the accent in the comparative 
where it was in the positive, e. g. KpaciiBbitt := deau/iyw/-— Kpa- 
cfinke ; to this rule there are a few exceptions : 

3;;op6Butt = healthy cp. SAOpOBko 
xojioAuuft = cold „ xojiojiHito 

lopjiHitt = hot „ ropHn*]^ 

(ropihiitt is used of substances, e. g. water, food, also of the emotions ; 
acapidtt is used especially of the weather; reujibilt = tvat*m (cp. 
leiKi'^e) is used for everything). 
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§ 58. The Attributive Comparatiye. 

When the comparative is used, not for purposes of strict com- 
parison but as an attributive adjective expressing a stronger 
degree of any quality than is expressed by the positive, the form 
in -he, Ac., cannot be employed. Instead it must be either 
expressed by using 6djihe with the positive or by another special 
form which some adjectives possess; this form ends in -Mniitt, 
-afimift, -mift, or -moll and is declined like xopoiiiill (or like mojo;i6II). 

As only a few adjectives are commonly used in this form a full 
list is given : 

BuooKill =s high^ tall, cp. Buemitf, e. g. 

buemie ^miu = the upper ranks (of officials) 

BT» bucmell creneHii =iM the highest (lit. very high) degne 
uuaKill = lou\ cp. iiiiauiill, e. g. 
imsmifl uhnu = lower prices 
Muamec Mhero = a lower place 

= distant, cp. Aa-’iwrhftmill, e.g. 

AajiBHhIimec pasBime = the subsequent development (there is no 
attributive comparative from A^ii^Kili) 
crapuli = old, cp. crapiuitt, e. g. 
crapiiiitt 6parb = elder brother 

uo.ioAolt = young, cp. MnuAUiilt (from another stem m.iuA’)* 8* 
njuiAUiafl jifl'ih = younger daughter 
[xo|)6mill = nice, good], cp. Jiy<imill, c. g. 

avHinie Maraai'iubi = the superior shops 
xyAoil = bad, cp. xyAmill, e.g. 

xfAiuie copra = inferior sorts 
6oAi>m6lt = big, cp. 6o;ibmilt, e. g. 

Oojibiueio MHCTbSj =/or the greater pati 
66jibmie ropoAa == the latger towns 
najiufi (M^ebbicilt) »= little, cp. uoHbiiiilt = lesser and ueiibmoll « 
younger, e. g. 

canoe MeHbmeo «= the vety least 
neubmoli cbiin> *= younger (or youngest) son. 

The form in -hHiiiill and -alliuift possessed by several adjectives, 
e. g. aiaCbili — weak, (viaOhlliiiill, KptiiKilt ~ ativng, Kphii*ialttiiilt, is 
in meaning rather a superlative (like our reiy weak, vety strong) 
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than a comparative. In almost all cases except those mentioned 
the attributive comparative can be and is usually expressed by 
66x^6 with the positive, e. g. 

5to 66x^ 6 KpacAeafl uuimia = this [i«] the prettier hat. 

Rather + the positive or comparative is expressed by no- and the 
comparative, e. g. 

Hy»CHa uaaKa uo-A>iHHHte = / want {to me is necessary) a rather 
long{er) stick 

H xo^y nT6-HH6yAr» iio-Jiy»iuic, no-upacinilie, iio-AcmcBae = I %vant 
something mther better (supeHor), prettier^ cheaper (sc. than what 
yoWve shown me). 

§ 69. The Superlative. 

The superlative can be expressed in several ways; the com- 
monest way is to use the pronoun caMurt with the positive (and 
in some cases the comparative), e. g. 

caMbiit icpacMBHtt = most beautiful 
caMutt HeKpacHBUtt = ugliest 
caMHtt .ii^imitt = best 

CilMUtt iwoxott ) 

u. ' worst 

i*aMun cicuepiibia ) 

eiiMhiit 6ojibui6it = biggest 

eaMuft MiiieubKift = sfuallest 

(‘iiMuft CTapuiitt = eldest 

fiiMbitt M.iaAiiiitt = you?tge^t 

caMbift Bilicuiift = highest 

caMwit HHuiuirt = lowest 

caMwrt Kp'hiiiviit = strongest 

cuMutt (MaOuii = weakest^ 

These can be used either predicatively or attributively, e.g. 
caubitt x^iiuift Mai'a3mn> = the best shop 
6to CyACTL caMoe Jiy'iiueo = that will be the best (sc. M?ay). 

Another way of forming the superlative is by means of the 
prefix Hau-, but only a few adjectives (always comparatives) are 
treated in this way and even they are seldom used, the form being 
considered archaic and pedantic. The commonest are : 
iranjiy'iuiiit = best 
naiiGdjibiuitt ~ biggest 
iiauMeubuiiii — smallest 
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Another way of expressing i>ery is by means of the prefix npe-, 
which is followed by the positive ; this form is quite common, e. g. 
opexopouieHbKifi ~ vety pp^etty 
npeno;i,66Hutt = wry reverend 
npecKBepHUtt = very had 

iipe- also occurs in the word iipoBocxoj^HHtt = excellepit. 

The termination •'bfiniiit, -aiiiirifi is added to a few adjectives 
with the meaning of a superlative ; the commonest are : 

BUcoKift = high, superL Buconaiimifi 
Be.TUKitt = great, superl. Rc.iiiHafiiiii(t 
MUJiHil = little, superl. MajiMiiiitt 

e. g. 6e3'b Muj-fettiuaix) coMHiHia = without the spuallest doubt 
rjiyCoKitt = deep, superl. r.iyCoMaitiiiift 
HJicTHtt == clean, pure, superl. Miicrliftinitt 
.iio6e3HMft = appiiahle, superl. JiH>6r3ut»iiiiiift 
;nopor6ti = dear, superl. (from a stem Apar-). 

Yet another way of expressing the superlative predicatively is 
by the predicative comparative followed by bcLvi., e. g. 

3T0 nteo viy‘uiic BrliX'!* = this place [/«] the heat of all. 


THE NUMERALS 

§ 60. The Cardinal and Ordinal Numerals. 


1 


ne]>Buit 

2 

;iBa (M, and N.) Auh (F.) 

BTOpOtt 

3 

ipH 

TpOTitt 

4 

'jeTMpe 

HeTBOpTUlt 

5 

miTB 

mlTLitt 

6 

mecTh 

uiecTott 

7 

CCMI> 

ceAi>M6fi 

8 

BOCCMB 

BOCBMOit 

9 


AOBilTIilfi 

10 


AeCJlTHft 

11 

o.^iHuaAitaTB 

oA^uuaAuaTbifi 

12 

ABhiiawaTB 


13 

TpHuaAUaTB 

TpHHaAUaTuit 
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14 

Hen^HaAi^aTB 

ucTilipuaAUaTiiifi 

15 

nflTHlAi^aTB 

UHTHSAI^aTUft 

16 

mecTH^aTB 

iiiecTHaABaTbTft 

17 

ceMH^aTB 

ceMH^uaTbift 

18 

BoceMHaAi^aTh 

BOCX>MH^UaTblft 

19 

AeBsiTBaAi;aTB 

ACBATHaABaTbiit 

20 

ABSAi^aTB 

ABSAUaTulii 

21 

ABiVwTt oaiih'b oAiia, &c. 

ABaAuaxb iiepBbitt 

22 

ABSAUaTb abh, AB'li 

ABaAUaTb BTOlXjft 

23 

ABaAUaTb Tpi'i 

ABSAUaTb Tpcrift 

80 

xpiiAHaTi. 

TpnAi^aTbilt 

40 

COpCHTB 

copoKOBoft 

50 

nHiBAecHTi. 

nsiTHAecj'iTbitt 

60 

llfeCTBACCHTI. 

mecTHAecjiTbilt 

70 

(M'‘MIjACCMri» 

CCMHAeCHTbltt 

80 

BoceMbAoenn. 

B«»CbMMACCflTblft 

90 

AeB5in<k*To 

AeBHHOCTblft 

100 

CTO 

iV>Tblft 

200 

ABtoll 

AByxcoTbitt 

300 

Tpi'icra 

TpoXlK^blft 

400 

»ieTb!j)e(tTii 

UCTbipeXCOTUft 

500 

iimbcorb 

lIHTIlOOTbitt 

1,000 

TUCBua 

TIJCHMHbift 

2,000 

AB'h TUCH'lll 

AByXTIJCJIHHblft 

5,000 

IlflTb TblCJl'n. 

lUITllTblC41UHbHl 

10,000 

AOCJITb TWCB'I'I, 

ACiJlTHTblCHMUml 

100,000 

CTO TWCnM'b 

<rroTbICHMHUft 

1,000,000 

Mimioirb 

MUAAioHHUjt 

61. Deoleniion and Use of the 

Numerals. 


OAHH'b is declined as follows : 

Sittgulaf\ 



Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. 

OAl^lTb 

OAHa 

OAHO 

G. 

OAHoro 

OABOft 

OAHoro 

D. 

OAHOMy 

OAHOtt 

OAHOMy 

A. 

«= N. or G. 

OAuy 

OAHO 

I, 

OAHHU’b 

OAHoft 

OAHikMi 

L. 

OAHoirb 

OAHoft 

oah6mi> 
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Flumh 


N. 

Masc. Neut. 

Fern. 

OAHII 

OAHt 

G. 

OAHHX'b 

oAuhrb 

D. 

oAHii&rb 

oAHhirb 

A. 

= N. or G. 

- N. or G. 

I. 

OAMllMli 

OAHhMU 

L. 

OAUIULT, 

oAuixi* 


The plural of o;;uht» is used in several ways, e. g. 
o;;Hn .... ;ipyrie ....== some .... othet's 


MW 


OAiii AJ^MW = ladies only 
• I = (1) only we 
\ = (2) ive [are] alone 
OAHt'iMH pyKaMii — with the hands only 
but OAiiolt pyKoit — with one hand 
OAHihiH caobAmu = by words alone 
but oAHHiri* cjioBOM'b = in one word 

OAiiH'i. Bori. SHiiorb = God alone knows 
OAHO II TiK/KO = one and the same thing 
oAHoo6pa3Hi»iit = monotonovs. 


Oauh 7>, OAua, OAKO is used in all numbers compounded with 1 
according to the gender of the substantive which follows, which 
is always in the nom. sing., e. g. 


ABaAHaTb OAnHb ru^b ~ twenty-one years 
(ropoicb OAUH'b pyOAb = forty one roubles 
TbicHMa If OAHa iio'ib = the thousand and one nights. 



Ana, ABt = two. 

i 66a, 66^ = 

both. 


Masc. Neut. Fern. 

Masc. Neut. 

Pern. 

N. 

ABa ABii 

! 66a 

66t 

G. 

Auyx^b 

j o6t')iix'b 

. o6iHX'b 

D. 

AByw'b 

066HM'b 

o6iuBn> 

A. 

- N. or G. 

1 = N. or G. 

I. 

AByMH 

I oTr^umu 

o6iitMU 

L. 

AByxi, 

; o66ux'b 

oChHX'b 
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TpH = three y 4eTupe = /our. 


N. 

Tpu 

'iCTiiipe 

G. 

Tpex'b 

Herbipex'b 

D. 

Tpiarb 

HOTUpeiTb 

A. 

= N. or G. 

= N. or G. 

I. 

TpOMU 

'ICTbipbMU 

L. 

T{)CX'b 

HCTbipcX'b 


Substantives of any gender which follow ;;Ba, rpu, and wrupc, as 
well as all numerals compounded with these three, are invariably 
in the gen. sing., not in the nom. ])1. The reason for this is that 
ABa originally took the dual and the nom. dual masc. ended in 
-a, i. e. was in appearance identical with the gen. sing. When the 
dual became obsolete the ending -a still continued to be used after 
ABa but came to be looked on as the gen. sing. Subsequently 
through analogical influence the gen. sing, of feminine nouns was 
used after ABi(»f and also the gen. sing, of nouns of all genders came 
to be used after Tpu and *ioTupo as well as after abh. The old dual 
is still apparent in the word ABtcrii = 200 ; e. g. 

ABa Opara = Uco brothers 

Tpu (*To.ia = three tables 

ABh cecTpiIi = two sisters (nom. pi. = mnpij) 

*ieTiJ])c ce.ia = four villages (nom. pi. = Kvia) 

ABaAUaTh ABi» J^'Aa = twentij-Uco gears 

CTO Tpii pyC.iH = one hundred and three nmbles^ &c. 

If an adjective comes between the numeral and the noun, it can 
be in either the nom. pi. or the gen. pi., not in the singular, as 
might be expected, e. g. 

ABt Kpaci'muH (or upacuBiaxh) AiBO’iKii == two pretty little girls 
Tpu Cojibiui'o (or 6o-twiihxt») A<*Ma = three large houses. 

The effect of putting the numeral after the noun is to make the 
former somewhat indefinite : 

AHH abb « about tuH> daysy two or three days 
n')Aa neiupc = about four years. 

Of course, if used in any other case but the nominative, both 
numeral and substantive, and when there is an adjective, that 
also, agree, the regular cases of the plural being used, e. g. 

N. ABa MiuciiLidc MiUhniiKa ~ tivo little boys 
6. AByx'L MaAeiiMuix’b m«ui/iiiuob'i> = of two little boys 
D. ABy&rb UMoubKUM'b MaobnuKaMii ~ fo ,, „ „ &c. 



^ TBB rniSmUOM 


N. TpH oeorp]^ thr$€ skiers 
Q. Tp6rB ceorSpB ’=» of „ 

D. TpeiTB oe<npair& ^ to „ 
or oecrpaiTB, &c. 

As regards 66a, 66t the masc. and neut. take the gen. sing., but 
the fern, takes the nom. pi., hence : 
u6a 6paTa 

66a cejia (nom. pi. would be c&ia) 
but 66k (wcrpiii (gen. sing, would be cecrpiii). 
risiTb =^Jice, and all numerals ending in -i> up to and including 
TpujOiaTb : 

Masc. Neut. Fern. 


v- 


N. 

nHTb 

G. 

nflTii 

D. 

nsTii 

A. 

llflTb 

I. 

nflTbiD 

L. 

imTii 


N.B. BfU'CMb has G. D. L. ho€i>mu and I. Huceaibio. 
IlflTMeairb = f/fifi iiicorivie(»HTb = sixty ^ wnbAot'^irb = seventy^ 
BuceMK^ecjin. ~ eiyhty : 

Masc. Neut. Fern. 


N. 

UHTbJ^eC^b 

G. 

miiiiAecaTii 

D. 

nn’rtAecHTii 

A. 

iisiTb^^eciiTb 

I. 

miTbioAecflTbH) 

L. 

IlflTlb^eCfiTH 


The numbers from narb onwards are really feminine nouns, 
equivalent for example to the French une cinqnaine. 

The numbers from 11*19 are composed of the single numerals 
and ten joined together by na » on to, e. g. 

rpmiimsTb « rpn na AecnTb » three on to ten, 

JIfiimirtb and TpAw^Tb are tuHhtens and three-tens. 

In unTbi^e^iTb, niecTbAec^, ceMSAecflTb and BoceujbAecfnrb the 
«ji(ecHTb is an old gen. pi. and nnTbAecilTb might be translated in 
French une dnquaine de dizuines. 
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C6poKb ^ foniy (from the Greek reiraapaKOPTa) is declined like 
cTOJEb, i. e, * 

G. copoKa 
D. copoKy, &c., 


and ffiemnocfio^ntnefy and cro » one hundred are declined like a 
hard neater noun except when followed by a noun, when they 
hare only one ending for all the cases, viz. -a, e. g. 

era py6jt^H » mth a hundred roubles, 
jfb copoKa — in forty eases. 


Also when compounded with other numerals, e. g. 


HB era mecT^ ;^oifaxi» « in one hundred and six houses. 


^Bkcni « 200, iptoa « 800, ^eriipecra = 400, nartcon. = 500, &c. 
N. ;^4cTff Tpi^cra aerijpecTa nflTi>o6Ti> 


0. con. ipexTi con. 

D. Afijirh crani rpoirB crain. 

A. « N. or G. 

1. AByM^ craMR rpeMit ctemh 

L, AuyxT. craxi. rpexx craxi. 


HOTLipOXl. COTL nflTlI COTB 

Herupom. crain. roini crania 

nerupbMH craifH nmio crnirn 

«ieTupexT> craxT. narii crax^ 


TucHHa is declined like a feminine noun in -na 


Singular, 

N. TldCHHa 
G. TUCH^ 

D. Ti^csnrk 
A. Tbicany 

I. Ti^cH'ieft (also niicsiMiiio) 
L. 


Plural, 

e. g. nflTh Tuca^n. 

^yxi. Ti^cim. nflTii Tucnni. 
mjvh n^cnnam. uath TiiicaHairb 
= N. or G. 

j^Bynu TiiicnHaiiu naibio Tucnaairn 
Ti^csnaxi. nsrrit TuenMaxr. 


Mjuutiom. is declined like CTox^, but with the accent fixed on the 
third qrllable throughout. 

The substantives which follow all numerals ending in -h from 
5 onwards, except compounds of 1, 2, 8, and 4, such as 21, 82, 
44, Ac,, provided the numerals are in the nom. or acc., are always 
in the gen. pi. The reason for this is that, as has already been 
stated, am, ftc.,are really feminine substantives, and so the noun 
following is naturally put in the gen. pi. This can be seen in the 
word nsmiAeofiTi. « which is really a nom. sing, (nan.) followed 
hy a (now obsolete) gen. pi. (Aecan.) and means a foe of tens. If 
followed by any other cases than the nom. or acc. both numeral 
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and BubttantiTe agree, as in the case of jm, rpn, Ac* Besides the 
numerals which end in -b, oopoBi* « 40, ero » 100, ab’^cth » 200, 
Tpitora « 300, &c., T^cuna « 1,000, and MHJuiioirB come under the 
above rule, e. g. 

nan* py6jiett ^/ive rouhiest 
jificseth « ten days 

but N.B. (7L nflTbio ; 2 rbTiiMii « with Jive children. 

§ 62. Cardinal Numbers in ComiKMdtion. 

makes o^no-, e. g. o,^Ho;mop6in» == freeholder (peasant). 

Jlna makes ab 7* and Auyx*, e. g. double-headed^ 

aiCHHutt =s ambiguous, = Uco-gear-oldj but AUF^^rasKHiiift 

= two-storied (kows«), AByxMtcTHMft = haring Ueo seats. 

Tpn makes xpe- in rpeyraiMiLitt = three-cornered ^ otherwise rpox- ; 
e.g. TpexatTiritt = three-year-old, Tpoxpy6wieBMtt = of three roubles. 

Her^po makes Horaepo- in »ieTBcpoyiY»jii,HMft « four-eornetedf 
square, otherwise 'lerupex- ; e g. wupexmaniutt ~ of four foots. 

All others end in -n, e.g. ceMim1>THHfl Bottiia ~ the seven years* 
tear. 

Notice the forms : ABOK)po;muii 5pan> » first cousin (masc.) 

,Uioi6po;maH ceerpa = „ „ (fern.) 

xpoiopojmHil, Ac. = second cousin. 

For numerals in composition in the expression of money-values, 
cf. § 69. 

§ 63. Ordinal Numbers. 

The ordinal numbers are declined like attributive adjectives, 
BTopoft, uiem'iit, ce;i;BM6(t, bocbmuH, and copoKOBoft like mo.ioa 63, xperift 
like phi6i3, and the rest like The ordinals have no short or 

predicative form, hence 

n nepButt ^ I am the fitst* 

The following idiomatic uses of the ordinals may be observed : 
BO<nepBiaxB ^firstly, in thefiist place 
Bo-BXopikxx» as Secondly 
BO'XpcTBHXB « thirdly 
caiTB-xpexitt » 7 and two others 
caim-veTBepTuit « I and three others. 

For the use of the ordinals in the expression of time, cf. § 68* 
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1 64* BistributlTe Numberi. 

These are expressed by prefixing the preposition no to the 
cardinal numbers ; rpn, ^eri^, and copoKB remain in the 
nom. and the following substantive in the gen. sing, or plur., but 
all the other numbers are put in the dat. with the substantive in 
the dat. after and in the gen. plur. after all the others, e.g. 

OH^b noAap^JTB naMT> no ojmoft Knfirh = he gave tis one book each 

y nacb no y nacb no rpn, a y h6xi» no neriipe co6aKH = u?e have 
twOf you have three ^ and they have four doga each 

y o66hx^ no nnifi Jioina^elt == they have both Jive horses each. 

For the use of the distributives in the expression of money- 
values, cf. § 69. 

§ 65. Multiplioative Numerals. 

These are expressed as follows : 

paaii == once (lit. — a blow) 

;ma pA^a = Uvice (lit. = two blom) 

Tpn paaa = thrice 

nertipe paaa = four times 
nHTb pa3T» —Jive times. 

niocTFi pas'b, &c. ; pa3% is the old gen. plur. still used in a few 
phrases of this kind where it had become crystallized ; the gen. 
plur. in -oirB originally belonged to only a few nouns, but became 
general gradually. 

In counting (for games, music, &c.) the formula is : panrb, 

TpH, nerbipe « ow, two, three, four. 

The three words oah^^m — once, = twice, and TpihfviH 

^thrice, were borrowed from Old Bulgarian, but are almost 
obsolete ; OAiiaa^u is still sometimes used for one fine day, or once 
upon a time, but pasb or oaiibii pa3i> is more usual. 

Notice the following idioms in which pa37> occurs : 

CKaibKO pa3T> (gen. pi.) *= how many times, how often 
MHoro pa3i> (gen. pi.) « many times 
uicKOXbRo paai> (gen. pi.) » several times 
ephay (gen. sing.) » all at oftce, suddenly 
and especially the difference between : 

nepteb « mo*e than once 

e. g. n R6p4oi> roBopA^ , . . « / have mid more than once . . . 
and nn paay hc ...» ito( once 

c. g. omb mi phy H6-6bvrb y nacb « he has fiot once been at our house. 
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The expremion twice ae is rendered by ]i%*;pi6e with the com* 
parative, e. g. 

dro BHHO BrL*;!^B6e xoro « this wine is twice as good as that. 
Bime nepo Brt-Tpoe ;!(op6Be6 Moera » ifourpen is three times as dear 
as mine. 

For larger numbers it is more usoal to turn it^ e.g. 

3Ton> leaipB Vb lucnny pa3i> Kpac^Bie HtirB totb « this theatre 
is a thousand times mote heatUiful than that. 

Expressions such as ten-fold, used predicatixely, are rendered by 
BfB-;^ec^po, &c. 

The adjectixal multiplicatixes : 

ABoftHoil = double^ two-fold^ 

TpottHoit = trehle^ three^foldy 
are quite common and are declined like mojig^oA. 

Simple = npocTtiA. 

§ 66. ColleotiTe Numerals* 

These are used for the numbers from 2-8 and 10: 

2 ABoe 6 im^po 

3 TpSe 7 ceiiepo 

4 HeTBepo 8 B<k5i,Mepo 

5 mhepo 10 Am'itepo 

;iB<^ and TjKie are declined as folloxrs : 

N. 

O. Anoiixi. 

D. aboAitb. 

A. « N. or G. 

1. ;ipBOHllIf 

L, 

the others : 

N. Hersepo 
G. ueTBep^i* 

B. 'iGTsep^urb 
A. a" N. or G. 

I. ^lOTBepiluiH 

L. xeTBeptob 
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These numetrals are especially common in phrases such as the 
following: 

nacB Tpoe » ihm are ^ree of us, which also means we three 
(it would be impossible to say mu ipn), y Meml H^epo Atiett » 1 
hare four children, hxi» 6^o meciepo » there were (lit. was) six of 
them, and with nouns which are only used in the plural» e. g. cauu 
« sledge, raecrepo caa6tt « six sledges, nac^ * watch, dock, ipoe 
TOcoB^ » three watches. Notice cothh == 100 (often sc. soldiers). 

N.B. BTb-^oSirB a= tite-d-tite 
wb TpoeMii s d trots 
napa (jioraaAeft) »= a pair of horses 
Tpottiea = three horses abreast 
leTBepKa ^four „ „ 

Tpoima the Trinity 

AKtticHHa e a dozen, but must only be used of things, 
never of people 

.^ecdroKh *= teti, e. g, r^eaiTKH tmchhii = iem of thousands 
Ojumnen^ = twins. 

Notice the curious idiom h caMir,^pyn> *= I and anothef\ 

;^oitKa sa deuce (at cards) ceuepKa = senen 

ipoilKa » three »oci»MepKa = eight 

noTBepKa »/oiir Aewinca = nine 

narepKa ^Jive ;^ec«TKa = ten, 

mecTepica»sia? 

For the use of the collectives as mnltiplicatives cf. § 65, 

§ 67. Fraotions. 

IIoJiOB^a « a half, and is declined like a hard fern, noun, with 
the accent fixed on the third syllable. 

2| » ;^a (or ce iio;iOBirHofi 
8| « rpn CE noaoBi^ofi, ^c. 

For there is a special word : 

nojiTopa (made up of nox- and BTopoft half second) for the mas* 

culine, and noxrop^ for the feminine, e. g. 

N. noaTOp& (gen. sing.) « 1| lb, 
uoxTopi^ casB^K ^ « l|/a/hom. 

For all the other cases the form nox^^pa is used for both 
genders, the noun being declined in the plural, e.g. nox^pa 
^yuTaiiH. 


nil 


Q 
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150 ■» noaropaora 
N. Doaropaera 
G. D. I. L. noaftopacra 

HaXf» in composition is treated as follows : 

N. noa^^a *5: 

G. noay4)#HTa 
D. noay^fHTy 
A. =N. 

I. noay4)]fHTOMi» 

L. noay<|>;fHTb 

The plural is noay(i)yRTi^, &c., like an ordinary hard masculine 
noun. 

noapioMKH half a wine-glass would be declined similarly, but 
with the feminine substantival endings. 

For noaA^Hb and ndanonb cf. § 68. 

} ss ipen*, a feminine noun declined like a6maa;b but with 
the accent fixed on the first syllable ; 
i =aBkTpeni; 

\ ~ *i^epTi>, feminine, declined like tpevh ; 

} «= TpH HeraepTH. 

Other fractions are expressed as follows : 

} = o^^Ha nfiraa (sc. hectl = part) ; 

I *= n^bixb ; 

f » TpH ce;M>M^rb. 

§ 68. SzpreMlon of Time. 

^acb « hour (N.B. ^6 « watch or clock) 

what time is it ? » KOTopuit Hacri> ? 

at u^ hour.. . vl Kcnopowb Hocf . . . ? (cf. § 89, oba 7) 

1 o*dock « Hacb (sc. nepBuit ^ Jif'st) 

. at „ re mb HacB 

1.15 « Hacb cb ^eTBepThK (« 1() 

or '^^fsepTb BTopdro (•>^\ofthe 2nd) 

1.6 ^ mnb mEfrb BTopoTO (»t 6 min. of the 2nd) 

1«80 « noaontea nroporo 

or nropdro noaoBfina 
>■ Bra iioxoB^*BTop6ro 


ath2b 
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1.45 
at 1.45 


2 o'clock 


at 

at about 


2.10 

2.30 

3 o'clock 
3.50 

4 o'clock 

5 » 
10.80 


« (5e3i HOTBepTH ;^Ba (« loithout J 2) 

♦» »> ♦♦ 
or HB ^acB oopoKB nm 
» aBa Haca 
= B^ ;^Ba Haca 
== 'lacu BTi ;^Ba 
= intHyn. TpcTBnro 

5= nojioBi'raa Tp(vrf,flro 
= Tpii Macii 

= 6e3T. (mith^tb) 'leTHpo 
« ^enipe ^laca 
= nflTB nawBT, 

= nojioBHHa o^olHHaj^i^aiaro 


12 o'clock = j^Btiia^uaTii 
12.15 = 'icTBepTii nepBaro 

12.80 B nojiOBiiaia nepsaro 

12.45 s= fieat HCTBeprn 'lacrL 

12.55 = 6631. HATH (MHHyn.) nacTB. 


half-anhouv = nojpiaca 
2 hours » ;^a naca 

21 hours = ;^Ba Aaca ci. noJioB/mott 

hour = nojiTopa laca. 




Notice especially the word cytKn (nom. pi. fern.) = the 24 houfs^ 
a day and nighty e. g. 

Tpoe c^TOKT. (gen. pi.) = 72 hours 


uijIHfl Q'f’tKR 

[ — a whole 24 hours 

Aer^pe cJtoicb —four days and nights 

BBTh C^^OKT. 

^five „ „ 

minute 

s= MUHifTa 

* one minute ' 

= o;^H J umftY, MHHfroHKy 

* this minute ' 

» cii5 umpY 

second 

*= ceKyiwa 

this in^ni 

« ci^) ceK^HAy 


or cett-^cB 

<n one minute 

« vb ojmf MHirfry 

in fee minutes 

'lepea^ ahtb mbr)^ 

in two hours 

» Hepe3B ;^Ba wa 


Q 2 
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N.B« Hepeas can also give the meaning tmr^ other i 
^epesL v:a(?B =* (1) in nn hour^s time 
(2) evety other hour. 

Notice the difference between : 

about two hours « OKoao (adv.) jifia, vaca 
about two 0 ^ clock » okoio (prep.) AByxi> Hacoarb 
erenj minute (incessantfy) es no^urnfmo 
nojiACHL » midday 

Gen. 

Iioc. iiojiy;om 

The phrase no-naif ahh « after noon is very common, as Russian 
has no single word for afternoon^ e.g. 

at 4 p,m, == 4 V. no-nojiy;mH 

in the afternoon = (1) no-noJi^AUii 

(2) AHoirb (inst. of AeHh) 
nojiHOHL » midnight 
Gen. noji^oTO. 

N.B. hal fa-day «= nojmmi 
halfa-night « nojmoHH 
daily (adj.) » eHce;mcBHun 
(adv.) OHceAHeBHO. 

The days of the week are ; 

Bocicpeceme = Sunday (lit. = resurrect ioti) 
noHeA’^HHKi. * Monday ( — aftet* the holiday) 

BTopfimn. s Tuesday (cf. BTopuil) 

cpe^a * Wednesday (= centre) 

HeTBepn. = Thursday (cf. HCTB^prull) 

n^hranna « Friday (cf. akmfL) 

cyCOora » Saturday (« Sabbath), 

on Sunday «= m BocKpeo^Hie 
on Monday » vh noHeAijn>HHKi» 

N.B. on Tuesday « bo BtopHma 
on Wednesday » in» cpe^y 
on Thursday « m HCTB^pn. 
on Friday Bi. nilrnfiuy 
on Saturday « vh cy666Ty 
on Sundays «» no BocKpec6fiijnr&, Ac. 
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n H 6 A^ 

folinight » ab* HeA'ibH 
this wsek = §Ty HeAlM) 
every %oe^ » K^bsAyK) HeA^sx) 
for a wuk = Ha HeA^aro 
weekly ~ eHceHeAisBHuii. 


Notice the idiom : 

Ty HOAtao = next week or 
Ha xoift HOA^at >= „ 

The months are : 

HHBapb = January 
4)eBpaju> = February 
Haprs = March 
anp4iiL = April 
Haft May 

iioHb = June 
‘ they are 


last week (lit. that week) 

,, (sc. in or during . . .). 

iicwib = July 
aBiycTL = August 
c6HTsi6pj) = September 
OKTa6pb = October 
H0^6pf> = November 

ACKa^pb = December 
masculine. 


in January » bi> nuBap4 
in May » B b uai. 


In the words for the first two and the last four months the 
accent is always on the ending, in the othera it remains through- 
out where it is in the nominative. 


Month 
monthly 
the date 
Jan. Ist 
on Feb, 2nd 
on Matxh Sf’d 

of the fifth of April (a, g, letter) 

on May 21st 

on June 3(Hh 

on July $lst 

what date is it to-day 9 

year 

halfyear 

two years 

three years 

four years 


= uicauib 
= CHceificawbifi 
= MHcao 

= nepBoe auBapu (sc. *mcjiu) 

« BToporo (fcBpajui (sc. aHcaa) 

= TpOTJbaro iiapia 
= orb nataro anptjifl 
= ARW^Tb-nepnaro Man 
s= TpBAAararo ii 6 HH 
= iptoaTb-nopBaio iiooH 
s= KaKoe (or Koropoe) ceroAna mhcjio ? 
« roAB 
e nojiroAa 
» ABa roAa 
» xpH roAB 

SB aeiilipe roAa 
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bnt^^M yeare 

» naib xbrh (IH. » summers) 

six years 

« mecTb xhTB 

Ull iwenty^one yean 

= ABaAnsTb-OAteb roAb 

tfoentydwo yean 

»= ABaAUaTB-ABa roAa 

twenty-five years 

~ AsamaTb-n^b Jitrb 
&c. 

= cKoobKo BasTb jd^rb ? 

how old an you ? 

twenty-three 

= ABWaTb-rpu roAa 

this year 

= BTb ^irb roAy 

last year 

= ifb npomAoiTb roAv 

last years 

*= npoiiMoroAHufi 

next year 

« Fb 6yAymeMb I’OAy 

in the year 1899 

= ii'b Tucu'ia BoceJib curb abbabocto 
A eBHTOMT> n>Ay (i. e. only the last 
numeral is an ordinal) 

in the year 1914 

= Bi> (Tucana) A'^bhtl cotl neTUp- 
naAUaToirb roAv 

of the year 1900 

s= Tucn*ia ABmiTb coraro i^Aa 

the twenties 

= ABaAAaTbie roAW 

of the thirties 

» T})UAUaTbixi> roAoBb 

in the forties 

» Bb eopoKOBi^b roA^b 


(but only of historical periods, not of personal age) 
century = (1) irfem, 

(2) eiwiliTic. 

Ago is expressed in two ways ; (1) by aa with the acc., e. g. 

3a ABa roAa ~ two yearn ago 
or (2) by Tony iiaaMi* (= to it back), e.g. 

miTb AtTL TOMy uaaaAi’ = Jire yearn ago 
in a year'n time » <iepe3i> toa'B 
every other year = (1) 'lejjeaB roj^b 

(2) Ka»;2Uiio abs ivv^a 
every year — KancAult roAX> 
yearly » enceioABUit 

hyima « Time 

00 BpeMOHeiTb « in time, graduMy 

np^Mfl OTB Bpeneua from time to time 

BO Bpeifa ( + gen.) during 

Bo^Bpeiifl ■> in time (sc. pundua%) 
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nopa is time 

uopaMH at times 

nopott = „ 

era rixb nopa ^from that time on 

AO rfexifc flops = till then 

AO CHXS flops =: till now 

cs Kaiciixs nopa ? = since when ? 

but BS-nopy = it Jiis (of clothes, &c.) 

HO BS-nopy = it does not fit. 

§ 69. Expression of money-values. 

IloJIT^^HKHKS = \-mible (»= 50 kopeks) 
py6jia = a rouble (=ls, lid) 

nojiTopa py6.Tji = 1^- rotiUe 
Asa py6ji^ = 2 roubles 
ABa cs uoJiTHHoft = 2| roubles 
uflia py6jrctt = 5 roubles 
iiflTa cs flOJiTHHoftB 5| roubles 
KOfl'l^ftKa s= a kopek 

ABt KOfl^diCH ss: 2 kopeks 
naxa Konieica = 5 kopeks 
60 kopeks » mecra^^ec^a Kon'ibKs 
or uiecxa rpuBens 
70 „ = ceMa;i,ecflra Koniieica 

or ceMa rpuBOHS 

80 „ «= BocoMaAecara KonieKS 

or Bocesia rpHSOHS. 

The following aro the colloquial names of the current coins and 
notes: 


naxaK 

~ 5 kopeks (copper) 

naraHOKS 


(nickel) 

rpiteeHHnKs 

= 10 „ 

n 

naTnanri^Haiii 

= 15 

(nickel ; aixtiiBh’>‘ih(^pAs) 

AByrpABOHHHBS 

= 20 


nosT^aa 

= 60 

(silver) 

Q:&aG6Bujl \ 
(orpy(5aa)J 

« 1 rouhh 



^ Also spelt Kofl^ilKa, gen. pi. Kon^Ks. 



m&mMmAJUB 


m 


i^roubU note 
naie 


= 10 


= 25 


Tp^xpy^AQBaa 6jukia» 
iifliHpy(SxeBafl 6yMa3ici» 
or ciHeaBBaa (UtUe blue) 

AecHTHpydneBaa 6yMa»Ka 
or KpacHeHBKaa {little red) 
ABaA4aTHiiHTHpy6jieBaH ) 

6yMaacKa ) 

ciopydseBaH 6yif^<Ka ] 
or pa^yHCHaa (raiftbow) j 
OAHOKonieuHaH Mapua = a 1 •kopek stamp 

;iByx— „ = a 2-kopek 

Tpex— — „ = a 2-kopek 

HexLipex „ = a i-kopek 

cen^ = (j T-Jcopek 

jificsn^ „ = a 


100 „ 


The preposition no followed by a numeral = af . . . ; 
numerals are in the dat.| or acc., cf« § 61 : 

ABt napKu uo o^uott Koutftict = two Vkopek stamps 
nflTb Mapoia n6-;^Bh KonhAKU 2-kopek „ 

^^ecm Mapoicb no-coMii KonheicL = ten 1-kopek „ 


tho 


(or ^ecjiTB ceM6Konhe»mux'i> napoKB, &c.). 

The question at what price? is expressed by the idiom no- 
HoiTb? e.g. 

no-^ejTb 3TU riacryKH ? = a/ what price (sc. how much) {are) these 
neckties ? 

iio-ABa py6jifi = two roubles each 
iiO'DAtA py6a6ft ^five roubles each. 


For the use of the preposition wb with similar meaning cf. § 65* 


THE ADVERB 

§ 70. The adverb is generally the same as the nominative 
singular neuter of the predicative adjective, e. g. 

hiuihA Miiaasi Mi'iaoo = nice : attributive form 

MiuTb miJia uAao » ,, pi*edicative form 

MMo » nicely 

xopoJuiA xopouiaa xopoiueo = good, nice 
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xopoua zopoioi zopomo ’=‘gooi, nice 

xopomo E> mil ; all right. 

Similarly: nxoxo —badly 

«^PHO = „ 

CKBepUO „ 

nexopomo — „ &c. 

Soft a4jectiTe8 form the adverb with -e instead of -o, e. g. 

KpiAoitt = ^xirme Kpaiine « extremely 

^CKpeHfidil = sincere ucKpeuHe = sincerely 

but many of them take -o like the hard adjectives, e. g. 

paHuitt ~ eaHy pano = early (adv.) 

iioaAHift = late iioa^uo = late (adv.) 

—fotjner MBho long ago 

ucKpoimiit also makes liCKpeuao. 

Owing to the fact that the present tense of the verb to be is 
almost quite obsolete in Russian, the adverb isveiy fi'equently used 
as an impersonal verb forming a sentence by itself, e* g. 
pane « it is eaHy (often = too early) 
nosAHO it is late (often too late) 

HcapKO Bs it is hot 
leoAO ^Uiswarm 
(^^KO » it is near 
nucoBoaai it is high 

xopouio, HTO Bbi npHiujiu = it is well (or nice) that you have come 
BOSMonenb, hto ovb iipHA^ = it is possible, that he will come 
HOBoaii&RHo, ^to6h oifB npnuiojTB SB it is impossible, that he shotdd 
come. 

Several adverbs can be accented in two ways, each equally 
correct, e. g. 

TeMHO or T^HO n it is dark 
xoAOffQo or XikoAHO Bs it is cold 
Wmb or ;^ajieKO «= it is far 

rxyboKo or rayboKo bs u is deep (also = deeply figuratively). 

Ai^ectives in •cicifi form the adverb by changing -cKifi into 
•CKH, e. go 

- HpoHA«{6CKiit » ironical 
upou&aecKK ••itvnieaUy 
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similarly: noanhecKB ^poetically 

flpjmocm ^ in afrmMy way^ warmly 
xpoHA^ecKH ^ AumiedUy^ &C. 

The prepositm no- prefixed to such adverbs gives the meaning 
m Ihe fnmner of: 

no-npinieJiiiCKH = in a friendly way 
no-MocKOBdcH = in Moscow fashion 
and if the adverb is one formed from the name of a nationality it 
can also mean m . . . , e. g. 

no-pyocKH ^ in Russian 
nO'SHTJuficKH = in English 
no-H^Mei^ ~ in German 
no^paHnyacKH = in French 

e. g. H yntio iio-pyccioi or h roBopio no-pyccKu = I can (sc. talk) 
Russian, or I talk Russian 

H He noHHMax) Ho-HiMeiocH = I don't understand Gemmn. 

Notice the idiom : 

axo no-KaKOBCKH ? = in what language is that ? 

Otherwise adverbial expressions with no* are formed by using the 
dative singular of the adjective or pronoun, e. g. 
nO'HOBOBfy = in modetm fashion 
iio-crapoMy = in old fashion 

no-cBoexy = m one's awn way ) (notice the 

no-MOOMy « in my own tmy or in my opinion ) accent) 
no-Bameny = in your way or in your opinion 
nO'BoeuBOMy = in military fashiat^, 

Cf. also § 73 . 


§71- 


:here 


Adverbs of Place. 

antcb) 

Tyn**) 
laarb = there 
B03A'B 


(no)Bc^4y 


■)' 


everywhere 


rflt =* where 

uarAt a= nowhere 


^ Rather colloquial than literaiy* 
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e, g. KHT^i vAtb M^cra » there is no place (or room) anywhere 
unrAi hhkofo h^tb «= there is no one anywhere 
aeiAt s there is nowhere to , 
e. g. HorA'b cbcTh « there is no place to sit down 
rAt-’fo ss somewhere^ in a certain place (sc. I donH remennher where, 

I don't know where, or I don't wish to say where) 
e. g. OHB rA'fe-TO BB PoGciH ^ he is somewheie in Russia 
TAi-HH^yAb = somewhere, anywhere 
e. g. OHB upoBe;uVrji aiuiy rAt-HuOyAt aa-rpamiueft = he mil spend 
the winter someu^ei*e abroad 

rAi-6M TO HB 6 i>lio = whei*ever you like 
TaiTb H CHMB = here and there. 

The adverbs hither, &c., are far more frequently used in Russian 
than in English ; in English we ss^y I am going there, but in Russian 
always I am going thitlwr; in English whep^e hate you put my hook? 
but in Russian whither, See . ; in English ivhepe did you get that hat ? 
but in Russian whence, &c. 

cioAa = hither 

c. g, uofiAH «K)Aa « come here 

lyAil thither 

e, g. n iiAy lyAa ^ lam going then 

KyAa = whither 

KyAa hu iiuJioiKAiii mow umiry ? = where have you put my book ? 
HMKVAa == noiohither 

c. g. H HUUyAa lie loiy s= I am not going anywhere 
HCKyAa = there is no place whither 
e. g. ueKyAa urrk there ie nowhere to go to 
KyAa«To 8= sofnewhither 

e. g. OHB KyAa-To yiutoi ^ he has gone off somewhere 
KyAa*HH6yAb = somewhither 

e.g. noilA<3MB KyAa*HM6yAb «= let's go somewhere (angwhere) 

KyA^U6hi TO fflijGuao « whithersoever ^ 

OTcibAa » hence 

e.g. OTCB>Ai& AO MocKBii AaaoKo ^from here to Moscow it is far 
oTTfjia » thence 

e.g* mf^SL AO naen nnib Bopen * » is Jive oersts/rom there to us 
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oiR^a uhHM 

e. g. BU oTK^a ? e where do you come from ? 

0 TKfAB*T 0 «= eomewhenee 
OTK;^a-HH6yAb « eomewhenee 

e.g. AOCxaHfcie 0TK^Aa-HH6y;^b « geifivm somewhere (no matter where) 
OTKyAa-6u to hh6uj[0 = wheneeeoeoer. 

Notice the following Very idiomatic uses of and Ky^a, e. g. 
rji^i MHh ifTO c;^aTi)! == I shall never he able todothatt 
i]t!h naiii ! how can you think of it! 

oxoTL ropoxb Kv^a 66jnbuie Toro = this town is ever eo much bigger 
than that 

^0 Bimo xoTb Ky^a this* taine is simply splendid 

, TA'h . . , —in one place , . . , in another . . . 

Notice : Hanepxy = up aboce^ sc. upstam 

BHHsy — down beloWj sc. downstaus 
BB6pxi> — upiwards) 

BHnaii = down(wards) 
cHapj^H = outside, outmoxily 
BuyTpii = inside, inmrdhj. 

§ 72. Advarba of Time. 

Tenepb » now 
TOiT^ B then 
Boe w “= always 
Kow = when 
HHKOiy^a B never 

e. g. HHKOW He tiTb snlca == I never eat meat 

HCKorAa = there is no time to * 
e. g. nut Tenepb neKorAa ! « fve no time for that now ! 

H^KoiTUi ^fomeriy, sometime 
HHOW B at times, sometimes 

\sx>vji^^formeiiy, a long time ago (sc. I dorit nmember 
exactly when) 

e.g. offb BoiT^o 6burb aceHarb » he vm matried once (sc. his wife 
is now dead or has disappeared) 

Koiy^HH6yAb B some time 

6. g. BaiasB^ Kb uaifb Koi;qa«Hu6y;^ I ■■ took us up some time or 
other 
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ROIT^U TO vA 6UJIO 

whenever you like 

CHa^&aa 

s= at first 

HaKOHei^» 

» at last 

y »0 

» already 

HiTB eia§| 
em§ He ) 

^ not yet 

y»ce ynce He 

«s no longer 


e. g. or6 7 »c 6 HtTb he is already gone, he Is no longer he}^ 

HaKOH^i^* == at last 

ywo, noToiTB = later on 

CKopo = soon, quickly 

CHOBa, on^B = again 

no-<»€Opie »= as quickly as possible, huny up ! 

jipjoo ~ a long time 

OBTL AOJrro Re ha^tl he is a long time in coming 

_ j j 

;^aBHUMii-AaBHo ) 

Ceft-H&CB \ 

TonrRacTb [ = immediately 

ciio MHHjry * 

TpcTWiro ahh s= the day before yesfetday 

B^iepa yesterday 

cero^qifl = May 

a&BTpa ■» to'tnorrow 

nocjit-aaBTpa = the day after io-mormo. 

§ 73. Adverba of Maimer. 


TaKL » thus 
Rairb « how, as, like 
HRKairb «(1) in no wise, by no means 
e. g. HRKaKb HiTB ^ not at all 

HHRaicb HeJib3)l » it is quite out of the question, 
as an interrogative coi^junction : 

■B (2)pefhaps, as likely as not 
HRR&Kii om npBA^ perhaps he will come. 

The following also is used more as an interrogative ooigunction: 
HeicfiKB « J expect, as likely as not 
noK&iCB «* I think they^re coming 
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' ifeicaKii npRXo;^jn> kt6-to ? — has any one been ? 

KRKB-TO = somehow^ sort of^ somehow or other 
e. g. MHii KaKb-To He xonerca somehow or other (I canH explain 
w^y) I don'll mnt to 

^ crpaHHO Kain»-ro = it's queer somehow 
Kaifb-To can also mean for instance^ and is used as an alternative 
for the expression KaKL HanpnMtpi* = as for example ; 

KaKb-HHCy^b = somehow or other, hy hook or by crook 
e. g. ycrpofiie oto KiiiCL-HH6yAb = arrange this {matter) hy some means 
or other 

npitoHCtittie Kb iiaMi. Kaia-nH6y;^i, jittoMT, = come and see us in the 
summer if you possibly can 

:>T 0 HiiAo c;^4jiaTb Kairt-iiw6yAb - (we) must do this somehow or other 
Kain>-6i>i TO HiiCu.io = however that may he 
HHaqe (or HHane) = otherwise, differently 
oTo HW ycrpoHTb HHaqe *= this must be arranged differently 
y^iHCb xoporaeniiKo, nua'ie Te6H HamuKyrh = leam your lesson well, 
otherwise they'll punish you 

He TaKb = differently, but very often sc. wrong (adv.) ; although 
there is a word for incorrectly ^ viz. HenpaBHJibfio, the most common 
way of saying urong is ho laicb, e. g. 
iiM He Tairb c;rlyia.iH = you have done it wrong 
oin» no TaKb notxa;ib = he has taken the wrong road 
BU He TaKb cid3a.iH = you have said it tcrong 
n HO TaKT» noKH-iTi er('> = / misunderstood him 
though of course the same expression is often used to mean not 
thus literally. 


Notice the very common adverbs 

B;^)yrB = suddenly 

nocrenoHHo ) , „ 

, , - = gradually 

Majo-no-Majy ) ^ 

HanpacHo = in vain (often sc. it 

is a pity that) 

HapoHHo = on purpose 

nevsHHRo — unintentionally 

cJiynattHo = cwcidentaUy 

oooOeHHo = especially 


BOoGmo = in general 
fmeHHO = namely 
;^tttcTBAToxi,iio = actually, in very 
fact, indeed 
KOHCHHO = of course 
Hanipno « surely, certainly 
cxi^oBaiojibHo consequently 
HenpeM^nHO = without fail 
GesnpecraHHO « incessantly 
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BKJno^ejiBHo «: inclusively o6MRHOBeHHo ^ uauaUy * 
BCKJnoH^rrejtBHO « exclusively Heo6i>iKHOB6HHo) » unusually, 

^ ^SBLnateo ) commonly 

and the idioms : 

TajCB H caicB = this way and that 

HH TaiCB ITH CHKb = neither this way nor that 

tBKb ce6t = so-so, fairly^ middling 

HHHerc) ~ f> »i >) 

TaiCB = gratis, for nothing, forjun 
fl 6to tojimco Tain* cKaaajnj = I didn't mean it 
Tajri* TtWiio — just so (often used by servants = yes) 
thWho Taia> ==just like that 

TiJ'iHo ~ (1) it is just as if 

oin> Touiio RT» wee BJiio6jiein> = one would think he u a« in love with her 
~ (2) really, truly, exactly 

y MeHH co6aKa T(kHO TaioiH = Vve got a dog just like that 
poBHo — exactly 

p)BHO Bi, ;^Ba Haea = exactly at two o'clock, 

Cf. also § 70. 

Note on the use of to after adverbs of place^ time, and manner. 
It should be mentioned that to is often used enclitically after 
interrogative adverbs, not to expreas indefiniteness, but merely as 
an expletive, as much as to say, I wonder, e. g, 

I'ffk-TO omi TenepFi ! = / wonder where they atr now ! 

KOiy^a-To MU YBiijifmcM ! == / wonder when we shall meet again ! 
KaKB-To oHTi ycTpoHTCH ! = I wonder how he'll settle his affairs ! 
After definitive adverbs its use implies surprise, e. g. 

Tenepfi-To n iioHHMaio ! = now I undentand ! 

TaKMo BU noHHJTH MCHJi 1 = IS H thus that you unde>*$tood me ! (i. e. 
thought what I meant), 

§ 74. Adverbs of Degree and Quantity. 

MHoro =: much 
HOMHoro 

dimin. rcmhobcko 

MOJIO 

e.g. A&ftTe MHh HeMHoiY) Buna (gen.) = give me a little wine 
eiul) HeMRoncKo ? « a liitls more ? 
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^ H^o ! s that's little (so. too little ) ! 

^ icHoro ! ss that's much (sc. too much ) ! 

Vh rhM Majio xopomaro ~ in this book theft's but little good 
y uobA BOMHoro flfinevb ^ I have a little money (with emphasis 
on AeHerB) 

y iceml HOMHoro ^enerB 
y ueak ^eHerL HeMHoro 

y Memi m^o AeHen> 

(with 

(for the declension of the plural MHorie, &c., cf. § 54, obs. 9)^ 

CKOJIBKO = as much^ how much 

CKOJiBKO 3T0 CTOHTB ? = how much docs this cost ? 
fl noMorHK) eMy, ck6.if>ko Mory = / help him as mucKas I can 
CTOJILKO s= so much 

OITB 6IiIwTI» CTOJILKO paOT* Y MCHH, 'ITO HaKOHOin> OHl* MH'fe Ha^^otJTL =, 

he has been so many times to see me^ that at last I've got sick of him 
CKOJILKO rojioBT., CT(')JiLKo yMoiTL = 80 many heads, so many minds 
TOJILKO =s only 

He TOJILKO = not only. 

Notice the idioms : 


- — 1 have hut little money 
emphasis on Heimoro) 


H TOJILKO 
TOJILKO H Bcero 


: and that's all 


HO xoqy, jia n tojilko = I don't want to, and that's all about it 
HHCKOJiLKo = not in the least (always with the negative repeated) 
a HHCKOJILKO He xoa^ = I don't want to in the least 
cKojiLKO-HHdyjiL = at all 

OHL CKOJILKO-HHdyAL HMOBtlTL =» if he iS Ot M 

a decent fellow 

HHCKOJILKO ss some, a few, somewhat 
HHCKOJILKO pa3T> — scveml times 
„ py6jiett == a few roubles 
y Hero hHckojilko = he has several children 
^ nui^a hHckojilko Aopoxco » this hat is rather dearer 
Topae^o ever so much 

^ H3AaHie lopasAO AemoBJie » this edition is ever so much cheaper 
^BOJILHO ) 


;^ociaTOHHo) 

AOBOSLHO ^HerL 


I = enough, fairly 

i>Ho ^HerL SB enough money 
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;^OBto^o xoJioj^Ho « it is faiAy cold. 

(N.B. not enottgh is usually expressed by ms.io, e.g. moo j^eaerb « 
not enough money) 

(56jn>me = more 

y Hero (iojibine khhtb, ntwb y Menil = he has more hooks than I 
Cojrbme scero » most of all 
no-663ibine » a good lot^ rather more 

# ;^4ftTe nO'66.ii,me ( + gen.) « give me a good lot of. . . 

MeHbxne (with gen.) « less 

. ifOBBine Bcero ~ least of all 

no^eHbrae (with gen.) = as little as possible 
CKopie s rathei* (sc. sooner) 

. fl CKopie jaifb BaiTB, cmv = / would rather give (lit. shall 
give) it to you than to him 
CJtilBIKOMlV ^ . , 

• ^0*cjriiniK0MTi MHoro = tlMt is too much 
liTO.cjiHinKOjn* moo = that is too little 

(N.B. never with neMHoro) 

’ cji^BiKOMi* ss more than^ above (lit. « with excess) 
eMf (^AmKOiTL c6poK^ .itn. = he is over fotiy 
oaeHL a= very, ve>y much 
Beci>M& 3= very, quite 

ona oaeHB MUJia « she is very nice 
H ee oaeHB moCjiio = I like her vety much 
^ H oaeRB xoH^ = 1 want to vety much 

| wnen. » ^ j ^\monty 

(N.B. iierer with HeMHoro) 

BOBce H6 « not in the least 

a BOBce He xoh^ ta J don't in the least tcant to 
noHT6 (too) « almost 

hotoA leMHO « it is nearly dark 
n hotoA too yndjTb = I nearly fell down 

coBC^ He) nearly, not at all 

owb lie 6oraTUtt He^ioBiicb » he is far fi*om being a 

rich man 

a cobc4mi» He noHHMaio *= / don't undetsfand at all 

H 


t7U 
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coBciin> » qtiite 

MBt coBciDrb yaoCho « Ftn quite comfortable 
He coBcifiTB ss not quite 
Bnojmi, cnojina, cnJiomB = entirely 
ejsjdkf ejie, eae-aie, Hyrt, « scarcely^ with difficulty 

OHB e;^Ba yMterB nncaib ~ he scarcely knows how to write 
OHa oae-eae x6;^HTb = she walks with the greatest diffiailty 
ejifii He, HyTb He, nyib-n^ He = almost 

MeHii eABa ne y6ixjm = they almost killed me 
oh 4 Hyib-H^b He ynAia = she ve^^y nearly fell down 
(Hyib-Hyib alone means the tiniest hit) 
no KpattHott nipt = at least. 


Note on the Degrees of Comparison of Adverbs. 


The comparative of the adverb is exactly the same as the 
predicative comparative of the adjective, e. g. 

= better (adj. and adv.) 
xyaic = worse „ „ 


Specifically adverbial forms are : 

66ji^e = more\ 
M(*Hte = less I 


cf.§§ 57, 84. 


Notice : 

Oojite lim Mente = more or less 
HH 66nte hh MCHte = neither more nor less 


and the superlative forms : 

HaiiCoJilie = (the) most (adv.) 
iiaMMeHte = (the) least (adv.) 

Bcero Menie = anything rather than. 

Comparatives preceded by no- are commonly used adverbially, e. g. 
iio-B^me = higher up (sc. a little higher) 
no-H6Hce = lower down 
no-A^ine = further along 
no*6afiHee = rather closer 


and cf. p. 87. 
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PARTICLES AND CONJUNCTIONS 


§ 76 . n = and ; 

often used to emphasize the preceding word, or with the meaning 
just^ moreover, e. g. 

a xaicB H ! = / thought as much! 

^Toro H HeAOcraBAio = it was just this that was wanting (= this is 
the last straw) 

irb t 6 mT)-to 11 = that's just the point 

SI H roBOpiuTL eMV . . . = moreover I had told him . . . , followed by 
HO = not in the least 

n u lie xoTtoL = / didn't in the least want to, or what's more I 
didn't want to. 


In some cases, when things are mentioned in couples, = and, 
e. g. MyMCi* Mcena = husband and wife. 

It is important to notice that expressions such as ijou and I are 
always introduced by mw = we, e. g. 

MH CTi BaMii = you and / 

MH (Tb HHMT* — Jw (tftd I 
MU (Tb ceerpoft = my sister and /. 

Any antithesis can be introduced by a, e. g. 
om> xonerb, a h He = he wants to, hut I don't (or and I don't). 
It can usually be rendered by the English hut or while, but very 
often it begins a sentence and corresponds to our now or and ; it 
takes the place of ii (^and) whenever any antithesis is to be 
indicated. 


Aa) 

HO} 


: but 


this indicates stronger antithesis than a ; still stronger are 


s nevertheless 


OAHSKO ) 
o;^aK03Re) 

BC^aKi! s= however, after all 

-raKM can be added as an enclitic to words in the sentence, e. g. 
OHb TaKH nocrdBHjni na cboomi* » he (sc. in spite of everything) tog^ld 
have his own way 
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«= or 

for you know that 

usually used as an expostulation at the beginning of a sentence) e. g. 

Btftb BH 3Ha.iii, HTo fl He xoHy = now look hm, you knew that I 
didn't tpant to 

H — n — = both — and — 

HH — HH — = neither — nor — 

KaiTb — Tain, h — « both — and — 
fiiH — — = either — or — 

nraKi) = and so 

(usually used in drawing an inference) 

laKHce I , 

, \ = also 

Toace j 

;;a3Ke == even 

oine = still 

BOTL = this is y here is , there is . . . 

(like French void, voild). 

§ 76. Questions and Answers (cf. § 49). 

These are introduced either by some interrogative pronoun or 
adverb) or by the use of the interrogative particle ‘.th, e. g. 

KTo BU ? = who are you ? 

BU-JiH 6 to ? = 18 this you Y 

;:;6Ma-.in 6apHH^ ? = is the gentleman at home ? 

In ordinary conversation the -m is often omitted, the question 
being indicated by raising the voice at the end of the sentence. 
Hto is often used at the beginning of a question instead of •xh, e. g. 
4T0 MU noi^eMT> ? = shall we go ? 

This same question could be put in the following ways : 
a HTo, MU noi?^eMT> ? 
noiAfiMT*, ^jih? 

If a negative answer is expected pasBt is very often used, e. g. 

pa3Bt BU sHaere ero ? - you don't hnow him, do you ? 

If an affirmative answer is expected, use p&awb He, e. g. 
piani bu mch^ He y3H^ ? «= didn't you recognize me 9 
pasBi BU He xor^re ? » do you mean to say you don't mnt to 9 
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Incredulity and amazement are expressed bj neync^, e. g. 

RepcexH'ih'o npaBAa ! ~ can this possibly he true ! 

Doubt by bp^z?b-m 

^TO laiCB I doubt whether this is so. 

•:m — HJIE — = whether — or — 

ji He anaio, yMepi»-JiH imi h^tb = I dont know whether he is dead or not. 

The affirmative answer is 

;^a = yes^ and the negative nhn* = «o, 
ut as often as not a question can be answered by repeating a word 
ontained in the question, e.g. 

3HaeTe-»iH bbi cro ?— SHaio — = do you know him ? — yes^ I do. 

AOMa-JiM bapuHfl ? — ;^6Ma — is the lady at home ? — yes. 

Other common expressions are : 

KOHCHHO = of course 
(*uie-6w ! = I should say so ! 

§ 77. Negations. 

In negative sentences the negative particle iic always comes 
tnmediately before the verb if the whole sentence is negativedi 
ut before any particular word if that word only is negatived, e. g. 
H HO .iio().iib ero = / don't like him 
JI w 1K)6 jiio ho cn'>, a ec = J like hei\ not him. 

The object, when directly governed by the negative, is always in 
he genitive, e. g. 

oirb ue :iK)6iiri, CBoott jkchu = he doesn't love his wife 
but cf. § 81). 

If a sentence contains any negative pronoun, adverb, or the 
onjunction lui — hh — , the negative particle iie must be added ; 
wo negatives in Russian do not make an affirmative, e. g. 

HHKoro uo Btoy = I can see no om 
HHHero ue xon^ — I don't want anything 
a HiiKaicb He o)Kiwa.Tb — = / didn't in the least expect — 
There is not »= irhn» 

vhich always requires the genitive, e.g. 

iihTB — there is no hope 

AOMa HiiKoro HkTB =» there is nobody at home 
Is thet^ not ? « aiTL-JU ? 
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§ 78. SubordtnatiTe Co^junotions. 

’n 66 u = in order that 

nT 66 w HO = lest 

(^JiH = if 

xoTH e although 

Kor^a = when 

noKa = while 

&c. 

(for the use of these cf. §§ 102-5) 

(Kaicb) 6y;^To\ 

6y;^To-6iii [ = as it were, as though ; 

iiKO'6w i 

these are very commonly used in reporting facts, incidents, or 
speeches of doubtful authenticity or credibility, e. g. 
om» KaicB 6 yATO hc xouotl = 1 fancy he doesn't want to 
oin* roBopta 6^10 hc xo'iott* = he makes out he doesn't want to 
oHa 6 jv’^to- 6 bi He3;;op6Ba = she is supposed to he unwell. 

Other particles used colloquially are 
UBOCii = may he 
iio 6 oc*b = I expert 

I = says hCy said he (in quoting another's words) 
40 (*KaTh j 

which are all very commonly used by the people, but not much in 
society or literature. 

The particle -ai. is often affixed to the last word of any sentence, 
especially by servants and shopkeepers and subordinate officials 
when addressing employers, customers, or superiors, to indicate 
subservience ; it is supposed to be an abbreviation of the words 
cyaapL = sir and cyMpiana = madam. 

THE PREPOSITIONS AND THE USE OP THE 
CASES WITH AND WITHOUT PREPOSITIONS 


§ 79, Alphabetical list of prepositions : 


6ezb (6e3o) 

= without 

Gen. 

toST* (6.1H3b) 

= fiear 

Gen. 

B;^oab 

as down 

Gen. 

BMtero 

= instead of 

Gen. 

BHyrpH 

— inside 

Gen. 
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t=s outside 

Gen. 

BOdJib 

^ alongside 

Gen. 

BOKp^Tb 

~ around 

Gen. 

BonpeK]^ 

= against 

Dat. 

Bb (bo) 

« m, into 

Acc. Log. 

WIH 

^for 

Gen. 

ao 

« up to 

Gen. 

3a 

— for ^ behind 

Acc. Inst. 

n3b 

= out of 

Gen. 

H3b-3a 

— from out ^ from behind, because of 

Gen. 

H3b-no;Vb 

= from under 

Gen. 

KpOMi 

= besides, except 

Gen. 

KpyroMb 

= around 

Gen. 

ICb (ko) 

= to 

Dat. 

MeMW 

= between 

Gen. Inst. 

MtlMO 

^ past 

Gen. 

Ha 

= on, on to 

Acc. Loc. 

Ha;p, (naAo) 

s= above 

Inst. 

0 (o6b, o6o) 

= about, against 

Acc. Loc. 

6ko»io 

“ around, about, near 

Gen. 

OTI> (OTO) 

= amiy from 

Gen. 

nepeAb (nope.io, 
npe^TL, npe^o) 

tBz in front of 

Acc. Inst. 

no 

— according to, along, till 

Acc. Dat. Loc. 

ii6;zvit 

— alongside of 

Gen. 

noaavi^ii (uos^Ab) 

= behind 

Gen. 

nocpe^H 

«= in the midst of 

Gen. 

n6c.it 

== after 

Gen. 

no^ (noAo) 

= under 

Acc. Inst. 

npH 

= in the presence of, at, near 

Loc. 

npo 

= about 

Acc. 

npoTHBb 

= against 

Gen, 


— for the sake of 

Gen. 

CBepxb 

=s over 

Gen. 

CKB03b 

= through 

Acc. 

cpeA^ 

= in the midst of 

Gen. 

Cb(co) 

= with, from 

Acc. Gen. Inst. 

y 

=5 at the house of, near, in the posses- 

Gen. 

Hep63b, Hp03b 

sion of 

« thtvugh, acfvss, over 

Acc, 
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§80. The NominatlTe. 

The nominative is usedi as in other languages, for the subject 
and the predicate of the sentence, e. g. 

fl TBoil oreBfB « I [om] thy father 

though under certain conditions the predicate is in the instru- 
mental, cf. § 84. 

The nominative is used for the vocative, except in the three 
instances mentioned in § 39, e. g. 

OTein* Mott ! = oh, my father! 

3a + nom. 

The nominative is always used after the preposition aa « for in 
phrases such as : 

HTo 3T0 sa KuAra ? what book is that ? ivhat sort of a booh is 
that ? (lit. = what this for hook). Of. German : was ist das 
fUr ein Buck ? 

though when the nom. is the same as the acc. it is not apparent 
that it is the nom., e. g. 

HTO 3T0 3a ? «= what house is that ? 

§ 81. ^ The Genitive. 

The genitive is used to denote : 

(1) Possession, e. g. 

oma = the house of the father 

though in this sense it is often replaced by the possessive adj., q.v. 

(2) Qualities, e. g. 

MajiB^HKt xopouiaro xapaKTcpa = a boy of good character 
ueaoBtKb no»cu;njxi> atrb » a man of advanced years, 

(3) Partition, e.g. 

fl xov^ new == I want {some) water 
x.Tib6a, noacanyttcra ! «= {some) bread, please ! 

KycoKB Mlica a piece of meat 
often with the meaning of a lot after impersonal verbs : 

HaKom^ocb uficeMi* = (a lot) of letters has accumulated, 

(4) Quantity, e. g. 

cxaBauB HaiD » a glass of tea (tea in Russia is usually drunk 
out of glasses) 
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4>yHirB caxapy « a pound ofougar 
Maoca « a mass {crowd) of people 
after adverbs of quantity, e. g. 

MHoro A'bTeft == many children 

M^o j^pyaeft = few friends 

aeiiRoro (dim. homhoxcko) H«ca = a little fneat 

ffj^KOJibKO jri^Tb = some years 

for the gen. in -y cf. § 39 ; for the other adverbs of quantity, and 
also for their adjectival forms and use, cf. § 74. 

(5) After the numerals 5~20, 25-30, 35>40, &c., cf. § 63. 

(6) Time in cexiiain expressions : 
cero^ufl s= tO‘day (lit. = of this day) 

nepnaro wapia = on the first of March (= of the first). 

(7) Comparison : 

OHTi (Mia6te MemI = he [is] weaker than L 

(8) The genitive is always used after certain verbs : 


(ioJiTfcca ) 
onacaiBCfl j 

~ to fear 


H36hraTi> 

= to avoid 


>KejiaTb 

= to wish (when an indefinite quantity is implied) 

xoriib 

^ to desire { ,, „ h 

) 

ncKaiB 

= to seek 


npocArb 

= to beg 


ag^aiB 

j^oacH^^aTbca 

1 = to await, expect 


CTOHTIi 

= to cost (except in quotations of prices) 


.luuiaTb 

= to deprive 


Kncaibca 

— to touch, concern 


;nepHcaTi»ca 

= to keep to. 



Examples : 

a 6ok)ci» Mopa = I am afmid of the sea 
xoTfire-XH BU biihj'i = would you like some wine but a xoay 
f)Ty KHHry (« acc.) = I want this hook 
Mceaax) BasTb caacuriisaro nyrii ! = I wish you a good journey ! 
(wexaio BaMT») Bcero xopomaro (.lyauiaro) ! ( J wish you) ew/y- 
thing good (best) ! (A veiy common phrase on saying 
good-bye or ending a letter.) 
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n Hiuy KBapTHpu ^ lam looking for a flat 

Bamero npita^a — lam awaiting gour arnml 
ciOHJio ero hciishh = it cost his life (but in prices the nom. 
is used) 

JTO Kacaeicn Bacrb = this concerns you 
Hxo BEcaercH Meiui = as far as 1 am concerned 
notice the idiom : 

Mihii>cTU npocHM’B! ^please come and see us (lit. » we erase 
mercy^ a very common form of general invitation). 

(9) After certain adjectives in the shorter or attributive form : 
mxttoiTfc = full 

Bar6H*L mvioH'b .iiOAeit = the railway-carriage is full of people 
JtocTOHH^ = wotihy 

oua ^ocToitHii CTO = she is woHhy of him, 

(10) In negative sentences the direct object is always in the 
genitive, e. g. 

a He sauieix) aoMa = / do not (= cannot) see your house 
0Hi» He eahiiimri, Moero i\)Jioca = he does not hear my voice 
a He 3Haio Barnett cecipw = I donH know your sister. 

One meets with apparent exceptions to this rule, when the 
object is not directly governed by the negative, but they are only 
apparent, e. g. 

a He Mory hututb ;Vry Km'uy = 1 cannot read this hook 
but 

a HO hutAtb ;kott KHiirii = I have not read this hook. 

The genitive is also used after 

H'ferb =* ther^e is not (il n'y a pas) 

He CvACTb = there will not be 
ue-ttfcuio = there teas not 

y Mentt Hhn» ;^enerL = I have no money (lit. == to me there is no 
money) 

ce^6;!^Hfl ho 6y;^eTB iipe^^craeJieHiji = to-day there will be no 
performance 

HC 6^AeTt = there will he no rain 

He-6iiLio iiinero = there was nothing 
He-Cfcuio Mopoaa = there was no frost, 

(11) The genitive is used instead of the accusative in the 

singular and plural of masculine nouns ending in -It, and 
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in the plural of feminine nouns ending in -a, -u when they denote 
things that are or were animate, e. g. 
a Bfeny cojwaxa ^ I see a soldier 
OHi snaeTB uapii = he knows the tsar 
a JiH)6aio co6airb = I am fond of dogs 
The old accusative which was the same as the nominative is 
used in a few phrases which became crystallized before the intro- 
duction of this use of the genitive. Cf. § 83. 

(12) Notice the idioms : 

^ at home 

Maao ToiX) MTO . . . = far from . . . 

The genitive is used after the following prepositions : 

6e3T> = without 

6e3'i> Morni = without me, in mg absence 
6e30 Bmx) = without anything 

notice 6e3Ti xoro, iie cKa3aTi» Ba>ri> = without telling you 
AO = up to, till, before 

;^o Toix'i = to that (sc. extent, = to such an extent) 

;^o Toro TipeMeini = up to that time 
;u> cjix'b ii6pT» = till now (cf. § 68) 

AO KOHua =up to the end (Kouem* = end) 

AO poa^ecTBa XpacroBa = before the biiih of Christ 
AO Bad* = before your time, befon your arnval 
notice the idioms ; 

MHh HO aioro = I hare no time (or no inclination) for this 
(sc. now) 

UMT> He AO Had* = they have nothing to do with i/s(8C. they don't 
bother themselves about us) 

AO-CLixa = to one's full 

H3i» (h3o before certain groups of consonants) — from out of, of 
a noay'iHJTb hhclmo h3t> Mockbu = / have t^eceived a letter from 
Moscow 

OKb npiixaiTL H3X, Aur.iiii = Iw has anuvedfmn England 

ii3T> BOAU — from out of the water 

H3^ aoAOxa = of gold 

H3x» cxeKJia = of glass 

H30 AUd BL AOHb ^from day to day 
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it is always used in the phrase one of, e»g. 

vb o]sja6m hsi aohoel » in one of the big houses . . . 

the gen. alone cannot be used in such cases ; notice the idiom : 
ii3i>-j^0My ^ from {out of) home. 

The two following compound prepositions also take the genitive : 
H 3 i»* 3 a ^ from behind^ from beyond, fiom out of, on account of 
n3i»-3a rpaHi'mu = fom beyond the frontier, sc* from abroad 
n 3 i»- 3 a OToro ^from out of this, sc. on account of, as a t^suH 
of this 

a 3 i>- 3 a Moeit 6o.Tibim = on account of, as a result of my illness 

H3l>-no;jrt = from under 

ii3i»-no;rB CTO.ia =fivm under the table. 

y = near, at the house of, in the possession of, from. 

As the verb to have (nMtTb) is very seldom used in Russian, 
recourse has to be had to a paraph i*ase to express possession, 
temporary or peiiuanent. This paraphrase consists of the prepo- 
sition y followed by a noun or pronoun in the genitive and a part 
of the verb to be (Curb) ; the part most commonly used is ecib = is, 
il y a, though of coui-se 6yAeTb = will be, il y aura, and Cijjio = was, 
it y avait, il y a eu are also very frequent. It remains to be said 
that the word ecrb is as often as not omitted, so that as a result 
the commonest way of saying in Russian : 

I have is y mciw 

thou hast „ y lebA 

he or she has „ y uei'o, y neji 

we have „ y naci. 

you have „ y nacb 

they have „ y hiixt* 

The full forms, with ecib added each time after the pronoun, are 
especially common in relating stories or whenever it is nccessaiy 
to be paiiicularly explicit, and in questions. 

Examples : 

y ueuA ecib oieirb n naib, n aba (ipaia = / have a father and 
a mother and two hvthers 
y HHX'b BfHoro j^eiierb = they l%ave a lot of money 
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y HacL HiTB = \V6 have no children (irferL ib a con- 
traction of He + ecTi.) 

ecTi> y BacT. ara inifira ? = have you this book ? 
y MeHil HacMopicb ~ I have a cold in the head 
y Hero npocrvAa = he has a cold in the chest 

notice the idioms : 

y BacTL xopomift bhab = you look well (lib you have a good 
aspect) 

y Hero luioxoit bhab = he looks ill 

If the word in the nominative comes before the preposition y 
and the woi^d governed by it, it regains its original meaning of 
near, e.g. 

co6aKa y Meroi = the dog is near me. 

The distinction is very subtle and must be closely observed, as 

it is one way of expressing the difference between the definite and 

the indefinite articles, e.g. 

vMomlor ) , 

• cooaKa = I have a dog 
y MeiiH ecTi. ! 

while 

co6aKa y moiih = the dog is near me (not necessarily my dog), 
i. e. I have the dog, the dog is in my possession, or at my 
house. 

Again, 

V uap^l aBTOMo6H.ib ~ the tsar has a motor car 
but ’ 

aBTOMo6i^.ib y nap/i = the motor-car is at present in the tsar's 
possession, the tsar has the motor-car (probably not 
his own). 

y of course often means at the house of, e. g. 
oHli y iiaet = they [a#v] at our house 
y HacL ceroAHH CsJVb *= [there is] a dance at our house ttnlay 
H o6’!^aio ceruAHH y Apys^ft = I am dining at the house of some 
friends to-day. 

With the personal pronoun it also acquires the meaning of a 
possessive adjective, e. g. 

y MeHli syCyh 6oJti'mi = my tooth aches, I ham toothache 

Aom y Ham. ropto. = our house is burning 

rojiOBa y Heii Coxta. = her head aches, she has a headache. 
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In exclamatory remarks it acquiresi coupled with the personal 
pronoun, something of the nature of the ethic dative, e. g. 

oHa y xopomaH jiomaAb! — that* 8 a fine hoi'se! (sc. of 
mine) 

TH y ueuH KpacaBHqa! = thou art a beauty! (not ironically, 
sc. you an mitte^ you are beautiful, and Tm proud of you) 
OHa y BacB puraua ! = she's a clever-boots ! (sc. your little 
girl). 

Curiously enough after certain verbs y can also mean from, e. g. 
OHT. OTHflJTB y Mcnii ja^nbin = he took away the money from me 
a B3a.Ti> y Hero KHury = / took the (or o) hook from him, 

CT> (co before certain groups of consonants) —from, since, 
from off 

et roJioBM HorL = from head to foot (lit./i?e/) 

(fb yTpa ;no BCMcpa = from morning till evening 

cT, HHBapjf = since January 

ch n^iTaro Maw = from the 5th of May 

oiri> ymuTB ci* Kpwiiin = he fell from the roof 
cKOJhKO (Tb Baci> cHHJni ? = how much did they take off you ? 
(e. g. in shops, — the colloquial : how much did they 
took you ?) 

CL aieHH ciuliii o'leHL ,^6poro = they made me pay dear (lit. 

they took veny deatdy ftvm me) 

CO ;^HH Ha ;^eHL = from day to day 

co CKVKH ==fpvm tedium 

CL oTHaflHiH = from despair 

CL Bauiero no3Bo.ieHm = with your permission. 

Notice phrases such as : 

cpaay (also cL-paay) = at once 

fl cpaay y3niTL ero = / immediately recognized him 

CHOBa = again 

c^SHOBa =: all over again 

cHanaaa = at first 

which are compound adverbs formed by the preposition cl with 
the genitive of nouns and adjectives. 

OTL (oTo before certain groups of consonants) ^from, away 
from 
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oin» yixaJTB on> Ha<yr» = he has gone away from us (sc. left us) 
n nojiy^te* nHci>M6 ort 6paTa = I have received a letter from 
(sc. my) brother 
OTB paAOCTH ^ from Joy 
OTB CK^KH ^ from tedium 
OTO Bcero ^loro from {as a result of) all this 
oirb ^epT> on> ^Toro = he died fmm {of) this 
.... OTB ;nBa;^naTaro vkn = . . . . of the 20th of May 

notice the idiom : 


OTB poAy — from bhih. 


Phrases are common in which both otb and are used ; 
OTB neTporpd^a ;^o Mockbi^i ^ from Feit^ograd to Moscow 
OTB Ha^ajia ao Konna ^ from beginning to end 
OTB BpeMeiiH AO BpeMCHH ^from time to time. 


There are a number of prepositions which take the genitive 
which were originally adverbs (some are still used as such), or 
cases of nouns with or without other prepositions, and having 
become crystallized are regularly used as prepositions : 


r».iH3T> == nmr 


6jni3*B Mockbbi = near Moscow 


uKOAO = atvundf about, near 

6ko.io JI6HAOHa = (l) not far from London, 
London 

6ko.io ABaAUaxH .liiTB = about 20 years 


*KpyroMT>) , - 

^ , r = round, atvimd 

*BOKp;^rB) 

npyroMB ropoAa = round the town 

*b 63^1 ~ ^^^ngside of 

BOSJih MGHji = alongside of me 
iiOA-ih ptefi = alongside the river 
BAOAB =s the length of down 

baoab = dotm the sU^et 


BHt Bs outside 

BH* KOMHaiu « outside the room 
*BByTpA « inside 

BHyrpA KOMHaTH « inside the room 


(2) around 
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BMtcTO * instead of 

BMlicio Toro = instead of that 
CBepxx = over 

CBepxB Toro * in addition to that 

CBepxi mf6u = over (his) fur coat 
(cBepxecrecTBeHHUit = supernatural) 
cpe^A (♦noqpeAfi) «= in the middle of 

cpe;^6 = in the middle of the street 

(Cpe;^u3eMHoe nope = the Meditenxtnean) 
s behind 

nosa;^ »= behind me 
^nocjrife = after 

nocjit o6i;^a = after dinner 
*iiHMO == past 

Mibio j^oMa s= past the house (cf. mhmox6;^om7> *=» in passing) 
Jm ^for 

qero ? = what for? 

oirB c^^4^aJrE iro a-ih Mern'i »= he did th is for me 
KpoMt s: besides 

Kpojit aioro — besides this 
KpoM-feioro ^ besides th(tt 
pa;^! = for the sake of 

pwi Bora ! =r for God's sake 
npoTHB^ s= against, opposite 

npoTHBi* HenpiHTeJiH = against the enemy 
iipoTHBX xoaepLi = against cholera 
npoTHBi HacTi = (1) against us, (2) opposite us 
uensffy « between (but more commonly with the inst.). 

Those marked with an asterisk can be used as adverbs as well. 


§ 82. The Dative is used after a number of verbs without any 

preposition : 

;^aTh 1 . . 

/ to gtve 
AaBan.) ^ 

fl elt a^hbih = / gave her the money 

OKb mhA ojiobo = he gave me [kia] wofd 
nipHTh 3= to believe 

H BOMB Btpio e i believe you (but N.B. BipoBaiB Bi Bora 
= to believe in God) 
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7 ;zqiBJEitecfl ^ tohe iMtoniahed {at) 

fl yjQiBJUhacb ;VroMy ^ T am astonished at this 
paAOBaTBCH s to rejoice (at) 

MH pa^eMCH BameMy nplia^y = toe rejoice at your artnval 
ica&HflTBca = to greet (lit. = to how to) 

KJiaHfnocB b(Amt» = gi^eetings to all 
y^fecH = to learn 

a jrych pyccKOMy H3MKy = I am learning Russian 
cmMtlc}! ^ to laugh (at) 

^euy BBi CMiioTecB ? = what are you laughing at ? 

(N.B. to laugh at some one = c. Ha,T;'i> + inst.) 

MliinaTB = to hinder 

H BaMT> ne Mitiiiaio ? = J am not in your way ^ 
micoThcsi = to pray to 

MOJTibcB Bory = I am praying to Ood 
aae^OBaTh = to envy 

aaBAjyio BaMt = I envy yon 
wijioBaThCH = to complain 

offB JKaJiyeTCH mh 1\ na Bacn* = he complains to me of you 
rpoa^L = to threaten 

rpoartrt Ham. 6'Ii;;a = misfortune is threatening us 
MCTHTf* = to take vengeance on 
yHfnh ( + acc. and dat.) = to teach 

HeM^ OKh Baci, = what is he teaching you ? 

roBopiiTB, cKaaaTi) = to tell 
CKa»c6T0 MHli = tell me 
noApaHcdTL 5 = to imitate 
HanoMHHaTb, HanoMHUTb « to remind 

HanoMHHTe mh^ o6i> 5tomi> == trmind me about this 
5x0 MHt HanoMHHaeTL er6 this reminds me of him 
m'lcaTb » to write (but also with kl, cf. p. 131) 

fl nHni<* GMy nncbMo « I am writing him a letter 
.no;{(ap5Tb « to give, to present ; Kynfrrb « to buy, and others. 

Also after impersonal verbs : 

5x0 MHt HpaBtrrcfl = this pleases me, sc, I like this 
MHt xoHercn « 1 want to 

MHt nnib xo'iexcH ** lam thirsty (* I want to drink. There 
is no adjective ihitsty in Russian) 

ifii I 
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KaxcercR « it seems 

RaHceiOE U seems to me, sc. I think 
HHt HO cni^cfl « I cannot sleep 
HHt HesAopoBETCH ^ I am unwell. 

Notice the curious expression : 

OHB npnxoAHTCH MHi (e.g.) (inst.) = he is my (e.g.) uncle 
which is used to describe relationships usually of the remoter 
kind (N.B. npnxoAHTCH usually == one has fo + inf.). 

The dative is also used in the following common expressions : 
MoacHO Mffh ? = may I ? 

BaiTL HeBOSMoacHo = you may not 

Bajfi> neJiBSH = you must not 

nopa HaiTB ! = it is time for us (sc. to go) 

fl paAb BaraeMy npita^y = I am glad at your arrival. 

After adverbs expressing pleasure, displeasure, heat, cold, &c., e.g. 
yroAHO-an BaM^ ? = would you like ... .9 

Kaicb BaMT* yroAHo —just as you like 
MHi XOJIOAHO —lam cold 

MHk Ten.i6 = I am warm 

MHt acapKO = 1 am hot 

Mnt nenpuiTHO + inf. = it is unpleasant to me to . . . . 

MHh acaJiL = 1 am sony. 

Also in expressing age: 

CKOJUiKO Barn, jrfiTi, ? = how old are you ? (lit. ~ how many to 
you of years ?) 

MHt ABaAUaTb .itn, = 1 am twenty 
and in a few expressions such as ; 

^a KHiira Basn. = this hook is for you 

yio MHt *= this is for me 

Atna :5 thmt» MtcxaMii = the price of these places 

OHL HaMi> coctAb = he is our neighbour 

OHT» Mut Bparb ~ he is an enemy of mine 

^ He npHuiJio Mut wh rojiOBy = it did not enter my head. 

The dative is also used with the infinitive to express is io,^has 
got to, e. g. 

KOMf HanHcan, (sno nncbMo ? = who is to ivrite this letter ? 

SroMy He Cwib « this is not to he. 
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Notice the idioms : 

Tairr> co6li =* faidy 

eg- 

uaiCL JTO BaMi> iipaBHTGH ? TaiCB ce6t ! how do you like that ? 
80-80 ! 

11 TOMy noA6(5Hoe = and so on (abbr. h t. n. = &c.) (lit. and to 
that similar: sometimes also in plur.) 

= homewat^Sf [^o] home. 

The dative is used after the following prepositions : 

iHi (ko before certain groups of consonants) = to 
« npHUityn* in» naMT. = I have come to you 
iipHXOj^fire ICL nain. = come to u.% sc. come and see m 

iipHXoj^irre ko MHt» = come and see me 

y Meini ia> Bam> njxVj>6a = 1 hare a favour to ash you 
icb Bo«iepy = towai*ds evening 

ia» oceHii = towards autumn, by the autumn 

KU na^any OKTfl6pji = t>y the beginning of October 

irf> KOimy ifonCpji « by the end of November 

icTi nopBOMy iiBn^crra = by the first of August 

ici» nuTii nacajrt = by five o\ loch. 

Notice the idioms : 

KL co/Kaainiio ■= unfortunately, to my regret 

in> Hecuacriio = unfoftunately 

Kh MoeMy y;^HBJB*iiiio = to my stv'prise 
.^)T0 Bain> Kb ;!iHuy = that suits you (of clothes), (lit. = 
to you to the face) 

frb MOibiT. HomiB = {he felt) at my feet 

.illUOMX Kl> .limy ~ face to face 

ici. KaKott crain ? —to what purpose ? 

Kcrani = by the by, that remifids me. 

Bonpeia'i *■ against, in spite of 

BonpeK^ npiuu'niHMTi ■» in defiance of decorum 

no « along, orsr, according to 

no » along the street 

no-MOpK) es: over the sea, by sea 

no-Moeiiy or ) 

no MoeM^ ifRiaiK) \ ** *” opmton 

I2 
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nOTOUf HTO I 

(abb. n.T.H.)i 
nonp4»cHeMy 
no HOBOMy cT^uno) 
no crapoMy crfum f 


! on tthat grounds ?) 


nOHOMj? 

: became 
' as forme tiy 

• according to oldy new style 

(in dating letters, the Russian (Julian) calendar being thirteen 
days behind ours (Oregorian) ; the abbreviations are ; c.c., h.c.). 
Notice the very common idioms : 

no-THXOHBKy = quietly y on the sly 

T“e“H6««y [ ^ uWe by Hale 

Majio-no-MaJiy ) 

no ace-Tfe3H0H Aoporh = by rail 

no cJifHaio + gen. = on the occasion of, . , 

no nendTh = petfove 

no Moeft qacTH = in my line, in my depapiment (lit. part) 
n y^apH-Tb eru no ro-ioBt = / hit him on the head 
fl yAapHJTL ero no nnenim, = I hit him on the shouldep s 
no B03BiinieHHMMT> utiiaM'b = at raised prices (sc, hiffherthan 
usual), 

also distributively : 

no HOHaMT» = at night (sc. frequently) 

no yipaMT* = in the morning (sc. every moniing) 

no BocKpeeeninM’B = on Sundays, every Sunday 

oHi) Bchuii naifii no /iCjiOKy = he gave us all an apple each 

no mrrA py6jrett (dat. +gen. pi.) «= at five roubles. 


§ 83. The Aoousative is used 

(1) To denote the object of a transitive verb, e. g. 
fl :iio6jn6 cboi 5 po^CHny = I love my country. 

It has already been remarked that the acc. sing, and plur. of 
masculine nouns ending in -i>, and -it, and the acc. plur. of 
feminine nouns ending in -a, -n is the same in form as the gen. 
sing, and plur. in the case of animate, and the same as the 
nominative in the case of inanimate nouns. 

The same rule applies to all adjectives and to all the pronouns 
except the personal pronouns and kto » who ; in these the acc. is 
always the same as the gen., even the acc. of the neuter pronoun 
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OHO sa it being the same, not as the nom. but as the gen., 
viz. ero. 

It must be observed, however, that this was not always so; 
the old aec. was invariably the same as the nom., and this is still 
to be seen in a few expressions which became crystallized before 
the gen. came to be used for the acc. in the case of animate things ; 
such phrases, amongst others, are : 

BUiiTU aoMyacL = to nu$rry 

(N.B. of the woman only ; the phrase literally means to go out 
behind a man or a husband) 

eio npoHseeJiu bi noJucoBHmoi = they have pmnoted him to he 
a colonel (lit. into the coloneh) 

auaxfc B^ rocTH *= to invite (lit. *= to call into guests^ sc. as 
guests) 

nocrymtab bb coji^tu = to enlist. 

(2) To express duration of time and distance : 

3Ty 3UMy = this winter 

uijioe aiio = the whole summer 

npoinxyio ocem. = last autumn 

6^ymyH) BecHy — next spring 

oAHHb ro^B {for) one year 

Kp^TJiHll ro^B — the whole year round 

utiyio == i/or) a whole week 

MU npouLi^ ABh Bepciu (acc. + gen. sing., ci. § 61) « we have 
walked two versts, 

(3) After the word ucaab ^ pity ^ e.g. 

MHh Hcajib Baniy cecipy = I am sorry for your sister 
eMy H{a.ib eo = he is sorry for her 

Miih ero Hca.ib ■= / am sorry for him. 

The accusative is used after the following prepositions : 

BB (bo before certain groups of consonants) into 
u fiAy BB PocJciK) = lam travelling to Russia 

H “feAy bb JIoHAOirii = I am traveling to London 

BB Kpb[M7» ~ to the Crimea 

OHB BomlviB BB KOMHaty he came into the room. 





Notice the following idiomatic uses : 

Bb noHeAtabHuiflEi 

s on Monday 

BO BlOpHHKB 

« on Tuesday 

BB Moero poa^euin 

=a on my birthday 

BB 

as at two o'clock 

paSB BB ACH1> 

as once a day 

ABB pasa BB HOAiaio 

B iwios a week 

BO 1T6-(5u TO HM CtAiO 

B cost what it may 

BB ;^Ba py6jfl 

B costing two roubles 

BB py6jIB 

B at one rouble 

BBj^iaaTaaca 

B two stones (high) 

BB TUCflHy pa3B .iy4UI6 

B a thousand times better 

BB CiapHH^ 

B in the old days 

sd-BpeMfl 

B iH time 

BO BpeMH+gen. 

B during (the time of) 

BB nopy 

B it is the right size 

MHi He BB nopy 

B it doesn't fit me 

BaiiB BB nopy 

B it fits you 

BBropy 

B up-hill. 

(Cf. BBepXB 

B upwards 

BHH3B 

B downwatds,) 


Notice the common expressionB: 

BTeneme + gen. (also written bt» leneme) = in the coune of 
BaihACTBie ^oro (also bi c . . .) = ^ e of this 

Bii npoAoaaceHie utjaro roAa = for a whole year. 


3a as hehindf beyond, for, by 

n isy 3a rpaHUuy » / am going abroad (lit. beyond the 
fronts) 

oai notxajb 3a-ropo;^i> » he has gone out of town 
om> Bdtixb M6Hjl 3a pyKy - he took me by the hand 
ctoBi 3S GTOJTL let US sit down to table 

eft sa-nHTj^ecflTL «ihTb » she is mon than 50. 


Always after the follo^ring verbs : 


(no) CnaroAap^B 
Kynnxb ) 
noKynaib) 


n to thank 
sa to buy 
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npoAaB&Tbj 
npo^Tb ) 

MOJlAlbCH 


» to uU 
» to pray 
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and expressions such Mptxtying for, fighting for^ e.g. 

H 6;iaro;](api5 nacb 3 a ndme oecbmo » I thanic you for your Utter 
fl Kyntob 5 to 3 a pf6;ib s I bought this for a rouble 

oHii MHh npoAaJTB .lomaAB 3 a nnib cotl py6.i6tt he sold me 
a horse for 500 roubles 
MOJi^cb 3a MeHii = pray for me 

5KH3Hb 3a i^apii = (one's) life for the tsar 

3 a kimsinkwh « for (sc. in favour of) the English, 


Notice the idioms : 

3a Koro BU MCHil npHHRMaeie ? == whom do you take me for ? 
bMth ) 

, V 3a . . , ^ to marry 

BUXO^mib ) 

OHa B^ULia 3a HhMua « she married a German 
3a Koro OHa Bmiuia ? tchopn did she marry ? 

For the phrase bu8th aaMy^a cf. p. 133. 


Also in certain expressions of time and distance : 

ona ynepjia aa naca ;^o Baniero npits^a = she died tm hours 
before your atrival 

HU }KRBeHb 3a nHTi) BepcTB orb CTuimiii we live five versts 
from the station 

3a napcTBOBaiiie A-ieKcaH^pa Biopuro *= in the reign of Alex^ 
ander 11 

3a .itio « in the course of the summer (sc. when it is over). 


Notice the idioms ; 

3a XBOCTTi, 3a ro.iOBy = by the tail, by the head 
3a-pyKy, 3A*Hory = by the hand, by the leg or foot 

aaoAUO = in conceti with 

3a TO =s OB the other hand. 


ns, mi on to 

noxoHcAre KH^y ua inuTb put the book on the talle 
on% Jtdn> Ha<-6oiCb ~ he lay down on his side 

iia Koxiifli s on to (one's) knees 

ua m on to the gtvund. 
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Notice the foUowiiig idioinatu mee : 

Ha*BO^ 

^firihenigfit 

oBTb npiixajTB Ha i^toiittMioaicb « he hoe com fir a u^e month 

mi Ha-ABa 

^for about two efoys 

Ha ;qpyr 6 it jt/ya> 

« (on) the next day 

Ha paai (or' 

Ha ;Q>yr 6 it p.) 

1 « fir next time 

Ha-ropy 

= up-hill 

Ha- 6 epen» Mopn 

Bs to the seaside 

izaTb Ha KasKs^ 

« to travel to the Caucasus 

Ha-;^Ba py 6 ji^ xiopdace 

= dearer by two roubles 

Ha iiflTi»;3[6Clln> Konieirb ;ieuiefiJio « cheaper hy 50 kopeks 

Hajomo 

^ present (sc. to be pment)^ in cash 

Ha cijiy 

= with g)wt effort 

Ha-BOBO 

= afresh 

Ha-CKopo as quickly (sc. mthout iakhtg much time or trouble) 

nOJIOHCHTBCH) 

Ha;ritobca 

— to have confidence in any one 

K^^maftie Ha a^opoaie! = 

eat it to your health (a common phrase 

when showing hospitality) 

Ha e&Beprb 

as to the NoHh 

HaK>n» 

sa to the South 

na BOciOKB 

s= to the East 

Haaana^^B 

= to the West 

^ noxosee na sacB 

= that is like you (of a portrait) 

^0 HH na HTO Be nozonce 

= that is not like anything (sc. an- 

uUeraUy bad, abominable) 

Banaiim 

as from memojy 

Ha^oicaaB 

as fir shoto 

Ha-BoprB 

=a upstairs (sc. motion up) 

Raaiso 

as to the left 

Banpaeo 

»a to the right 

HaK 0 EeX(B 

as at last 

BaRaycTb 

ss by heart (e.g. recitations, ftc.) 

0 (before vowels o^) = about^ against 

o 6 t» ^ nopy 

as about this time 

H yHE 66 ca 0 croai 

» I have huH myself against the table 

H onepcH 0 KoaoBuy 

sa I leant against a column 

pyKi 661 pyKy 

■■ arm in arm 
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no ■* an 

OTB nepsaro (ac. Mucia) no Tpi^aiii-nepBoe (sc. hhcjio) SHBapii «« 
from Jan* Ist-Slot 

no KOstaE FB Boxt up to the knees in the water* 

Notice the idioms : 

no Tf cidpony = {over on) that side {of the nver) 

no np&Byx) pyny — on the right-hand side 

no jmyiD pfny » on the left-hand eide. 

For the use of no + acc. in expression of money values, cf. § 69. 
nofffc » under 

no;ii03Kfee ^y ^o;^^mKy ce6t noA’B-roJioBy ^put this pillow under 
your head 

noj^-pyxy (B3flTb Koro) » to take some one by the arm 
" noffB-ropy « down-hilL 

npo ax concerning 

npo Koro roBop^re ? » about whom an you talking ? 

Notice the idiom : 

npo oe6^ *= to oneself 

e. g. OBH cmMihcb npo ce6]i ~ they wen laughing to thetnselves 
(npoce6ii) ^ {aside), 

iiXBOdh « through 

Bilnuo CKB03b jOtLWh = visible thnugh the smoke 

cKBoaa .licB * through the forest^ of anything that is vieibte 
thnugh the trees of the fonst 

while Bopeait atcb « though the forest, e. g. walking though the 
forest* 

CB (oo before certain groups of consonants) » about, like 
. OBB CB ueni (sc. pocioMB) B he is {as big) as me (sc. in gtowth) 
CB BOA^sio »= about a week, 

HcpesB (or Bpe 3 B) « through, across, via, over 
nig&sb 3a66pB « over the fence 

nipesB B6Ay = through the water 

BepeaB Boe^yxB through the air 
H^3B ahcB » through the forest 
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lepearb piny = aerm the river, or through the river («. miion 
acfvss) 

uepm HeBy « amsa the JSem 

'lepeai MocKBy = acme^ through^ or via Moeeow 

Hepeaii Koro ? ==: through whom 9 (sc. hg whoee etgencg 9). 

In expressions of time : 

^ep63i> nojn>*Maca = in half an hour's time 
^epea^ uoAt-Tio = in a mek. 

It also can mean every other : 

uopeaii Hacb ~ in an hour's time^ or evepy other hour 
Mepes'B achb « eve^y other day. 


The Instrumental. 


§ 84. The instinimental case denotes primarily, as its name 
implies, the instrument or agent by which anything is done, e.g. 

nncaTii KapaH^auiosTB = to write with a pencil 
aroiiHCkuoHanucauo Muoh = this letter [t^as] written by me 
pvK^H = with [one's] hands 

Horolt = with [one's] foot i or leg. 

It denotes manner : 


napoxoAOMTr = by steamer 

a toy Pocciw napoxoAOMT^ = 1 am travelling to Russia by 
steamer 


cyxto iiyTOMi. 

a notoy cyxiiarL nyiearb 

Mopeni 

TOJinoit 

crptoott 

.itcosrb 

AOpoacKoii 

nojiexi 

HaxdaceaHUiTB naaieaceMi* 


= overland (lit. by dry my) 
“ / shall go overland 
= by sea 
= in a crowd 
^ like an arrow 
= by (sc. through) the forest 
^ by the path 
= by the field 
= pay on delivery. 


Notice the idioms : 

toaib inaroMi* » to drive (or ride) at walking^pace^ *au pas' 
ntmxoHi) as to go on foot 

and especially : 
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i&xaxB BepxoiTb to ride (sc. on hora^ack ) ; Bepxi* » top^ and 

the phraB6 literally means to travel as the top (sc. the upper 

part). 


The phrase KataTbca BcpxoMi>, lit. » to roll along as the top is also 

used ; these two phiiises 

are the only means of saying to ride 

in Russian. Notice also : 


ptWMl* 

= side by aide 

rycbuoMT. 

= in single file 

TaKHirb nyxeMi) 

= in this way 

uaKi'm 66 pa 30 M'b ? 

^ in what manner y how ? 

icaKto caocotioM^ ? 

=■ by what means ? 

TSKOVB 66pa30Ml> — 

in this (lit. such) manner y like thaty and 

often means if you do this .... 

nocpeacTBOJTb + gen. 

= by means of 

KaKiiM^ or KOToptarb uotsAoirb ? = by which or what train ? 

MhcxdMU 

= in places 

66wibmeK) Macibio 

= for the most part 

paaosfb 

= all at once, all together 

onroarb, ryproarb 

= (sell by) wholesale 

UtXHKOMX 

= wholly y completely y all 

^UOM^ Kb JIHUy 

= face to face 

OAHihlb CJlOBOMb 

= in one word 

ApyrHMH CXOBaMH 

= in other words 

ero cxoBaMU 

— in his woids 

ctiM6-co6dit 

= of its own accofdy automatically 

COMO coWk) paayaiieTCH = cela se comprend 

oua xupoma co66A ~ 

she is good-looking (here the co66tt merely 

amplifies the sentence; if anything it emphasizes the 

compliment, but 

is really untranslatable in English) 

Bojtefi-HOBOJiett 

= willy-nilly. 

In certain expressions of the time of day and the seasons : 

^ Becuoft 

= in the spring 

JlitOKb 

^ in the summer 

oceubK) 

= in the autumn 

auMott 

= in the winter 

(when preceded by the demonstrative pronoun always use the 

acc., of. § 83 ) 


fspowb 

— in the morning 

BeuepoMb 

s f>i the evening 
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^ day^ and also veiy frequently » fH the aftenxoon 
BOW) s hy night. 

N.B. ( 1 ) this morning is cer 6 ;^UH yrpoMT* (lit. » to-day in the 
nxoming) 

( 2 ) this evening is cero^HH BMepoMB (lit. * to^ay in the epsnhxg), 
similarly aaerpa frpoirb = to-morrow motmingy &c. 

It is used in expressions such as : 

Hfea 6 oraTU, rbrt n p^u « what we ridi in^ to that you 
an welcome (lit. » with that we are gladj sc. that we will 
gladly give). 

It denotes origin : 

poAOirb ART.iHHaHUH'b ss by hiiih an Englishman. 

It is used in some expressions of measurement : 

piKa mnpHHoit uo.Tfe-BepcTW = a river about half a verst 
wide (in width) 

ropa T^cany uumuHoit = a hill 1000 feet in 

height 

also rJ 76 HH 6 ft « in depth. 

In comparison of measures, e.g. 

H roAOJTb crapme ero = J am older than he by a year 
though these phrases are more commonly expressed by ua + acc. 
(cf. § 83) or Bi-f pa 3 i> (cf. §§ 65, 83) 

Tfcirb « all the better 

TbsFb He neate » nevertheless 
Tbvn 56ahe » aU the more. 

The instrumental is always used after certain verbs : 

.TK) 6 oBaw»CH « to admire (but only literally to gaze at) 
ndabSOBaibcn , 

BocndaMOBaTbcat “ ^ 

nmaymb ^rma cJi^qaearB + inf. = I am taking advaxUage 
of this occasion to . , , 
ropjuktbcn ^ to be proud of 

a ropacfcb BaMH « 7 am proud of you 
AopoBtm » to value highly 
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SRepiBOBaTB ) 
nOKG^pTBOBaThf 


to meviflce 


oirii noKcepTBOBajTii Bctin» CBoi"tMi» cocTosiiiieMx *» he saeru 
fieed the whole of his fortune 
BJiajtiiTb « to rule, command 

AHMifl B.ia;n4eTi. ‘AmePi «= England rules India 
oiTB xopomo BJra/cfeeTL pyccKnMB n3H!COM7> »= he hn$. a good 
command of the Russian language 
KOMaB^OBaTb to he in command over [troops, &c.) 
pyKOBOA^B n to lead 
ynpaai^b « to manage 

offL ynpaBJuierb moumt. RM'j^HieirB *= he manages my property 
saeWiBaTB » to look after 

ona sastj^eTL aomomt* = she looks after the house 
npaBHTB = to drive 

OHB xopomo npaBHTB .ionia;^hMu = he drives a carnage (lit. 
hoi^ses) very welL 
;lumaTfi = to heathe 
naxiiyri. to smell (intrans.) 

ntsTL iWo naxHerr, ? *= what does this smell of? 


A veiy common and at first sight puzzling use of the instru- 
mental is that called predicative. The predicate is put in the 
instrumental instead of in the nominative whenever any tempomry 
or hypothetical condition is to be indicated, e. g. 


Kor;^ a 6iiiai> naJib^KOMB » when I was a hoy 

OBi> CyAOTb BeJiilKHiTb Me.iOBtKoirE ae he is goitig to he a great 
man 

aeacaRie y nero r 6 6 i>i.io hh HooCxoAifMocTbio hu cxyRaftHocruo 
« lying doom icas in his case neither a necessity nor an 
acddefit 

nocnaiL .... :^aKa3HUM^ = to send . . . ttgistered. 


The predicative instrumental is used after the following verbs : 


I to become 


A^saTbCH I ^ 
craBOB^bCfl I ' 

HaeuBflTBCR 9 to he called 
9BaTB «■ to call 

MBBti SOB^Th HfiaROSTB 
is Ivan 


they call me Ivan, i.e. my name 



m 
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(st^mh ^ to serve as 

^ cJipRifJio MHi npwoFoui) as this semd m as an excnss 
GHHTaTiiCH •^tobe eansidef^ 

dTO CHRTaercfl xop6iimin> sK^OBameirb as thai is consideml 
goad pay 

<4to cwraercfl ROBibcjiHRbDrb « ikat is considered rude 
CJIUTB « to have the reputation 

po;(fo>cfl = to he hom 


KaaaTbCB = to seem 

;^4io Kaa^ocFi cepbi^HiarB = the matter seemed serious 
npHTBopmcfl =s to pretend to he. 


The instrumental is used after the following prepositions : 
aa as b^indj for {to get something) 

:m rpanHi;eft «= abroad (lit. = beyond the frontier) 

3a CTOJioiTb « at table 

3a o64^omi> as at dinner 

na-ropoAomi = out of town 

H npHmejn* aa ,icHi>raMii » I hare come for the money 

Ha;^o nocaaTB 3a;^oKTopoM'r> = (we) must send for the doctor 

aantMii ? = why ? (sc. with what object ?) 

3a TtiTb 'Ito6u + inf. = in order to ,, , 
aaTbni, = (tfier that, then. 


It is always used of a woman being married (cf. 3a + acc., § 83) ; 
oiia 3aM}'5Kein. = she is married 
3a KtiTb oHa 3aMy}KeMi> ? « whom is she married ? 
uempY a= between (also but less often with gen.) 

neaiv^y IIeTporp4;^oirb h MocKBott = between Petrograd 
and Moscow 

naMH aia between us (both of concrete objects and 
of emotions), amon^af 
iieHg^ npoHHMii » amongst other things. 

Notice the idioms: 

nesQ^ ria^ » meanwhile, cependant. 


hbuPm (Ra^o before certain groups of consonants) » above 
Ha;^> moBoft as above (my) h^ad 
Ha^o uHoU *a above me (only literally) 
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nepe;iCt> (nepe;^o before certain groups of consonants) » hefore^ 
in front of 

nepe^CB aomomt. « in front of the house 

nfipe^o MHoit * in front of me 

nepeffB 6 thmi. = before this (temporal) 

nepe;n:i» o64;z;oin, = before dinner 

nepe;rB KaiCB + inf. = before + verb (e. g. going), 

non:b (noAO before certain groups of consonants) « undef'^ 
near 

iio;dC 1> 36MJioft ts underground 

no^o MHott = under me 

no;rB airanj yc-ionicM^ = on (his condition 

no;^:B KaKHMT, wgejiflOTOU'b ? = under what pretext ? 

noxB MocKBott = near Moscow 

nojCB JI6 iwhomi> = near London, 

CT* (co before certain groups of consonants) = with 
CO MHoti » with me 

crb (5o.iwniiM^ y;^OB(l^I>CTBiol^^» « frith great pleasure 

Ob HacJiaa«:;oHieM7i = with relish 

Ob Tpy;ioMT» = with difficulty 

CO BpcMeiieMT> = in course of time 

Ob irbin> Bbi roBopiiJH ? = with whom ivere you talking ? 

Ob KaKoft utabK> ? = with what object ? 

Ob KroMTi ! = good-bye! (lit. with God) 

Biirb Ob HHMii ! = never mind them ! (lit. God be with them). 

§ 86. The Looative is only used with prepositions, hence it is 
sometimes called the prepositional case. 

The locative is used with the following prepositions : — 

Bi> (bo before certain groups of consonants) » tn 
BT» MocKBt e= in Moscow 
BO MHt « in me 
BO ^pdHuin = in Ftxjince 

KpuMv = in the Crimea (cf. § 89, Obs. 7) 

Bi» KORut « at the end 

irb HaHiLth at the Ifeginning 

BO CHi « in one's sleep or dfmfm. 
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Notice the idioms: 

vh « at long taot^ ftnailg 

Vh c&NOVL » in vergfttct. 


In certain expressions of time : 

ffB cjrb^meirB roAt tho following ytar 

vb mxmrfo ro;^ == oneh and mch a year 
Hb nepBoiTb Hacf » heiwetn 12 and 1 

BO BTopoirb s Mmen 1 and 2. 

For other similar expressions, cf. § 68. 

BrafiHi secretly 

Bnocxij^CTBin — Buhsequently 

Bno-ini = completely, thoroughly. 


Ha « on 

Ha ciaii » on the table 

Ha fiepeif Mopa « on the seashore, at the seaside 

Ha 6 okJ « on (one's) side 

Ha oojmnh in the sun 

Ha ;mopi » in the yard 

(this is the commonest way of saying out of doors) 

Ha nbxf = on the ice (fr. .iS;rb) 

Ha Mocr^ = on the bridge 

Ha cxjHcCh « in service (sc. Government service) 

Ha He^ =s m heaven, in the sky 

Ha cBtoem Bos^yxi = in the fresh air 

Ha CB^ih s in the worid 

Ha cbo66a^ n at liberty. 


Notice the idioms : 

Ha cB06in> BiKf s in one's time, in one's life 

nasmf ^ in reality (as opposed to in one's sleep) 

Ha xoma,:^ « by carriage, driving (lit. « on home) 

Hosjumi « alone, in solitude. 

It is nsed of men manying, after the verb scen^iTbCH « to marry : 
oHb »6H^C8 Ha pfccKoft « He married a Bussian 
aaicdirbOffLseBdTb? mtowhornishernafried? 
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Notice the compound adverb : 

HaKaH:^iii^ =» on the ere, 

0 (o(h> before vowels and often before consonants also ; 060 
before certain groups of consonants) = concerning 
060 as dboxit me 

0 or o6t> HoMTi Bi>i roBopiiiH ? = what were you talking 
about ? 

060 BceMT* = about everything. 

In certain expressions of number : 

0 ;^ByxT» KOHuaxi* = with two endfi, 

no = after 

no npitsAb = on or after arrival 
no Haiiioirh Boanpaiuoniii = on our return. 

Notice the idioms : 

CKynair. no poAiint. = to be homesick (for one's country) 

no neMTi ? = of what price ? 

no Him apnniin* ? = how much a yard? cf. § 60 . 

npii in the presence of in the time of near 

upM mhI’i = in my presence^ in my timc^ by me, near me, 
on me 

iipn jiBopi = at court 

npii EKaTepHnl; Bejinicort = in the time of Cathenne the 
Cwreat 

npii 6i'iTBt JIoftnunroM'b = at the battle of (lit. near, 
under) Leipzig. 

Notice the idioms : 

npH Him = in addition to which, besides which 
npii TOM1* = besides that 

npn Bcibn* tomi» = in addition to all that, in spite of all that 
npH Bcein* MOim (yrapaHin = in spite of all my efforts. 


1718 
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THE VERB 


§ 86« The Russian verb consists of the following parts : 
Present 
Past 
Future 
Conditional 


Imperative 


Infinitive 


) Active 


Present Oerund 
Past Oerund 


Present Participle j 
Past Participle 


Present Participle 
Past Participle 


I 


Passive 


The present is the only tense which has penonal endings. The 
past is a tense only in name ; in reality it is a participle whose 
endings vary not according to person, but according to number 
and gender. The future in form is exactly the same as the 
present. The conditional in form is exactly the same as the 
past. There is no subjunctive. There is no passive of any part 
of the verb except the participles, and if anything is expressed 
in the passive, it must be done by means of participles or of the 
reflexive verb (cf. § 110). 


Use of the Personal Pronouns with the Verb. 


The personal pronouns : 


H 

TU 

oifii, OHS, ono 
mi 


-thou 
« he^ ahe^ it 
^tce 
^ you 


oHfl (M. N.), Dili; (P.) * they 
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are ueed in Russian with the verbs very much as in English ; in 
certain cases they are, however, omitted altogether, e. g. when 
the verb Is used, as it frequently is, in an answer in reply to 
a question instead of (» yes) or it^Th (» no), e.g. : 

Question : bbi y hhx'b nnepa? did you go to see them 

yesterday? (lit. were you at their house ?) 

Answer : 6wrb « I did (lit. / was) 

Question: 6^;^eTe-.iH bh y Hero cer6;ow? = mil yott go to see him 
Uhdayf 

Answer : 6fAY = / shall 

Question : M63iceTe-.iH ru c^iviaTt* ko mohh ? = can you do this 
formef 

Answer ; nory = I can. 

The pronoun oho is comparatively rarely used ; its place is often 
taken by e.g. 

^0 61&J10 OHOHb ASBHO it was a very long time ago 
or it is omitted altogether, e.g. 

lenjio ceroAim « it is watni to-day. 

When it is used it often acquires the meaning of the thing we 
mi's nferHng to or what you were talking about, e.g. 

OHO, KOHeHHO, HenpulTHO =» (a thing like) that (sc. which we 
wen discussing) is, of course, unyleasani. 


§ 87. The Present. 

REGULAR VERBS. 

In Old Bulgarian the verbs are divided into five classes, and for 
etymological purposes Russian verbs can be similarly treated. 
For practical purposes, however, it is best to divide the verbs into 
only two classes, not according to the infinitive, but according to 
the endings of the present. The few irregular verbs which there 
are, which in Old Bulgarian form the fifth class, are in Russian 
not sufficiently numerous to form a class by themselves, but as 
they are very important they are given in full in a separate 
paragraph. For the regular verbs there are two sets of personal 
endings, which are added to the verb-stem sometimes directly, 

r2 



sometimes vith a vowel (-a-, -a-, 4*, -y-, -ro-) or a consonant (-h-) 
inserted between stem and ending. 

The first difficulty to be faced is the fact that though every 
present may be put in one class or the other, the infinitives are 
much more difficult to classify, because verbs having various 
infinitive endings have identical present endings, and others 
having identical infinitive endings have different present endings. 
In the lists of verbs given they are arranged alphabetically 
according to the last letter of the present stem as seen in the 2nd 
pers. sing., those ending in consonants + y first, those ending in 
vowels + TO later. 

Another difficulty is that the palatal qualities of the vowels 
in the personal endings have in many cases affected the last 
consonant of the stem, so that the present stem differs from 
the infinitive stem. The present endings of the two main classes 
of Russian verbs are the following : 



I. 

II. 


-y (or -R)) 

•10 (or -y) 

Sing. J 2 


-Him. 

U 

•erh 

-Hrr> 

(1 

-ewh 

-H>n> 

Plur.’ J 2 

-eie 

-Hie 


-yrt (or-ioTh) 

-nn. (or -htb) 


Class I comprises all the verbs contained in the first three 
classes in Old Bulgarian ; in that language the endings of class 1 
were 2nd sing. -6I1IH, 3rd sing. -eTT^ (-ejt, -et, cf. § 36), &c., of 

class II -HeiiJH, -HeTT\ {-ne/i,-net), of class III -reUIH, -K?TTi {-je/i, 
•jet ) ; in Russian these appear respectively as -;V/J -jety •^ije/y •njet, 
and -je/y -jet, i.e. the 2nd and 3rd sing, and Ist and 2nd pi. all begin 
with -je (pron. -ye). Of the verbs which originally belonged to 
class I, those whose stems end in t or k change these letters to nc 
and n before the palatal vowels of the endings -efy •Je/, &c., but 
retain the i and k before the -y of the 1st sing, and 8rd plur. The 

^ When the accent falls on the ^rsonal ending the 2nd, and 
Brd sing, and 1st and 2nd pi. of class I are pronounced : 4mh 
(cf. -‘‘Ml, -ere. 

^ When unaccented these endings (8rd plur. of class II) are 
generally pronounced -lort (or -yrbi. 
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stems of the verbs which insert -h- between the stem and the 
personal ending undergo no change. Of the verbs which originally 
belonged to class III, those whose stems end in vowels take the 
endings -lo, -eniB, -ctb, -ere, -idtb, those whose stems end in 
consonants changed them (except in the case of those in -Ji and of 
a few in -p) before the palatal vowels of the personal endings -ju, 
&c., in such a way as to absorb the y-sound contained in them, 
viz. final k, t of a stem becomes 'i, or m, final r, 3 become sk, and 
final c and x become ni, the personal endings appearing as -ny, 
-'leuib, -Mcy, -Mceim,, -my, -iiieiiifc, and -my, -meiUB. 

In class II the first person singular is often disguised as -y 
(i.e. apparently the same as in class 1) ; the reason is that the -lo 
of the 1st sing, changes final k and t of the stem into ^ or m, final 
r, A) ftiid 3 into »c, and final c and x into in. It also becomes y 
when the stem itself ends in nc, or m. Similarly the n of the 
fil'd plur. becomes a when the stem ends in u, ac, or m. In class II 
those stems which end in n, 6 , b, and m insert .1 before the -10 of the 
1st sing. 

Another difficulty which the beginner has to face is that of the 
prepositions in composition with the verbs. Verbs compounded 
with a preposition (i.e. preceded by it) are infinitely more 
numerous than those without, and this fact makes the beginner 
think at fimt sight that the language possesses an infinitely larger 
number of verbs than it really does. When reading Russian the 
beginner should always try and see the root or stem of each verb 
and cut off the preposition or prepositions which precede it. For 
this purpose it is important to learn the prepositions given in 
§§ 79-85, and also to compare them with those given in dealing 
with prepositions in composition with verbs. As the prepositions 
always have an especial effect on the meaning of each verb, only 
simple verbs have been given in the following lists, the alteration 
in meaning effected by the various prepositions being discussed 
later. Many of the verbs given in these lists are extremely un- 
common, others not used in their simple form ; the student should 
not attempt to learn the lists, but only use them for reference. 
The* list of the verbs under class I contains all the difficult 
primary verba which belong to this class; otherwise the lists 
given are very far from being exhaustive; they are merely 
intended to be representative. The verbs are arranged alpha- 
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betically according to the last letter of the present stem^ those 
ending in a consonant + y first, those ending in a consonant + d 
next, and lastly those ending in a vowel + k>. Only the Ist and 
2nd persons sing, and the infinitive are given. In class I, when* 
ever the 1st sing, ends in •j the 8rd pi. ends in •yTB, when the 
1st sing, ends in -k) the 8rd pi. ends in -lorb. In both classes, 
on whichever syllable the accent is in the 2nd sing., that syllable 
retains it throughout. Those verbs preceded by a hyphen are 
only used in composition, and examples of them compounded with 
prepositions are given below. All those verbs marked with F are 
perfective and their presents always have future meaning, cf. § 101: 


§ 88 . 

Examples of presents : 

(Inf. MOHk) 

Mory s= I can 
uoxemh 
MOHcerb 
uouceMi* 

MOHceie 

Moryrt 

(Inf. TimyTL) 
TflHy = / am pulling 
T^enib 
T^erb 
T^eiTb 
xdHere 
T^nyrt 


CLASS I. 


(Inf. HATfi *) 

iwy ^ I am going (sc. on foot) 

UAeiiib 

laeri, 

HAOTe 

HA^Tb 

(Inf. 5paTb) 

6epy = I takft 1 am taking 

Cepeuib 

6epen> 


6epeTe 

(Jepfrb 


(Inf. nucaib) 

raniy = I write, 1 am writing 

ntoenib 

ntoerb 

ufiuieirb 

nfiiuere 

n^myrb 


(Inf. cjaib) 
mAiD* ^ lam tending 
mjieuib 
uuieTb 
meMi 
inAere 
iMiorb 


^ Also spelt httA 

’ In the case of this verb the palatal quality of the personal 
endings has affected the c of the stem through tne x. 
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(Inf. A^JiaTb) 


(Inf. XIBTb) 

A^aaK) n 
' A^aoniL 

Aisaeini 

Aisaare 

A^aiOTb 

I dOf I am doing 

iibK) « I drinkf I am drinking 
nbeiub 

nterb 

nbeBTb 

ntere 

nblOTB 

Thus are coigugated the presents of the following verbs and 

Others: 

Present. 


Infinithe. 

•6 4* 

rpe6y 

rpe6eiiih 

rpecin 

row 

CK^Y 

CKpe6emb 

CKpecra 

scrape 


•iim6eiiib F 

-IIIu6HTb 

{hit) 

•B + 

peB^ 

peB^nib 

peate 

roar 

BCHB^ 

acHBeoib 

>KHTb 

live 

sovf 

aoB^niB 

3BaTb 

call 

pet 

pBeinis 

pBaxb 

tear 

nwBf 

iLiUBeuib 

n.iMTb 

float 

caHBy 

-r+ 

(MUBOIUb 

[* = r+fj)e] 

C.lbITb 

he i^nowned as 

6eper4 

6epeaceiub 

6ep64b 

keep 

creper^ 

crepeaeoinb 

cTepe*ib 

guard 

aery 

aoKomis 

aceHb 

bum (trans.) 

erpHr^ 

(rrpiuKeiub 

CipHHb 

shear 

-iry 

meuib 

jiraib 

prevamate 

Mory 

Moaeenib 

M04b 

he able 

dirt (cf. § 89) 

— 

6tacaTb 

fvn 

Jiriry 

.i^eiub F 

.1641* 

lie down 

•npflry* 

•npHaconib F 

•npa'ib 

(harness) 


KiaKi 

KJiaAeuib 

KJiaCTb 

put 

rmf 

naA^mb 

nacTb 

fall 


' e.g. ymnCATb — to bruise. 

• e.g. aaupAib « to harness. 





Ft'samt 


Inflnitm, 


KpaA^mb 

Kpacib 

steal 

WfS 

BOAeiiib 

BeCTH 

lead 

6pesy 

6peAeini> 

6pecTii 

ioandef* 

Hay 

ao^eiub 

sKAaTi, 

(a)wait 

«wy 

HAeuiL 

hatii 

go (sc. (m foot) 

6fAY 

CyAeiub 

Curb 

he 

63]ohy 

ojuoAeiub 

CajoCTH 

ivatch 

% (cf. § 89) 

hAouib 

'hxaTii 

ride, dnce 

upJWt 

iipflAoiiJL 

llpHCTJ, 

spin 

c^iy 

CHAOIUb F 

irficTb 

sit down 

nc 4- 




(=r,A,-i + -ju) 

(=r,;t:» + -i«-) 



•KaHiy * 

-KibneiUb F 

“KaaaTb 

(show) 


MiViKemb 

Maaatb 

smear 

6piJ3VKy * 

6pbi3VKeiub 

Gpuaraib 

sjylash 

aiUKy 

ateeuib 

aiiaarb 

lick 

IMOJKy 

raoaceuib 

raoAarb 

gnaw 

im 

piKomii 

iwcaib 

neigh 

piacy 

p'kKeiub 

piaaxj. 

cut 

Bflasy 

BjhKeuib 

Bflsaxb 

hind, knit 

3 + 




BeaJ 

Bcaoiub 

Bearn 

convey 

iio.i3y 

iioaaoinb 

iioaaxri 

crawl 

rphi.3y 

rpbKH'iiib 

rpuaxb 

gnaw 

.itay 

ataouib 

ataib 

clamher 

li-i 

(■£ = i; + (/f) 



UJCKV 

lUO’Killlb 

IWlU'Jb 

dntw 

IICKV 

iionouu* 

iie«ib 

hake 

TOKV 

TO'lOUIb 

XOUb 

flow 

T0.1K]^ 

TOa»lClUb 

Tea«'>Mj. 

knock 

BOJOKy* 

JioaoHoiUb 

Boau»iJ* 

dntg 

TKy 

T40lUb 

xicaxb 

weave 

CtKV 

ct'iGmi* 

Ct'lb 

cut, flog 


e.g. cKB3iTb = to my, noKaaaii, = /o show, but the reflexive 
luiaaTBcu = io seem is used in the simple form. 

* Also Gpuaraio, &c. 

* Also BOJOUj, BOaO'lHUIB, BO;iO»JUTB (clttSS II). 
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M + 

SKMy 

-HHMy' 

acMeuib 

-HHMeiiir> F 

acaxb 

squeeze 


-HMCmb P 

^ -iiaxb ] 

(take) 

-bMy* 

-bMeuxb F 

-HXb ) 


114* 

crdny 

cmHouib F 

craxh 

become, 6^^tn(intran6.) 

niy 

ruiuiiii 

rnyxb 

bend 

aaiy 

Hcnouib 

acaxb 

imp 

MHy 

nuouib 

MUXb 

cmsh 

CTOHy 

CTOHeillb 

croHaxii * 

tfivan 

-iiuy ® 

F 

-nun* 

(stretch) 

-uiiy ® 

-'moiub F 

•Maxb 

(begi)t) 

A'bHy 

A'liHeuib F 

AliTb 

put 

K.iflHy 

ic.ismoiub 

ICUICXIi 

curse 

THiiy 

Tniiomb 

XHHyXb 

pull 

Verbs connoting a gradual process : 


Mcpany 

Mopaiieiiib 

Mop3Hyxi, 

he fiozen 

MoKHy 

MOKHeilU. 

M<')KHyXb 

be soaked 

rdcHy 

lAcueiiib 

racnyxf. 

die down 

liHcny 

Kuciieiiih 

Ki'icuyxb 

(jivw aouP 

Tiixiiy 

TUXHeilll. 

nixHyxj* 

grow quiet 

wxny 

coxHomi. 

roXHyxi, 

gtvw dry 

Toiiy 

n'lHoiub 

runyrh 

drown (intrans.) 

(rrijuy 

CTUIICUIJ. 

(rrbiiiyxh 

grow cold 

Verbs connoting a single 

action : 


rUn'iiiy 

ABuueiiib 'F 

;i,uuuyTi. 

move (trans.) 

Kihiy 

KUllOUlb F 

Ki'iuyxb 

throw 

icpiiKHy 

KpuKiieiuii F 

icpiiKiiyxb 

cty out 

Tpuuy 

TlWHOUlIi F 

xiMjnyxi. 

touch 

nieniiy 

memiouiri F 

iiieimyTb 

whispei* 


* e.g. oOui'iBioiui*, oduHXb = to eifibixice. 

ciiHMy, cuHMeiub, cusiTJ* == to take off, tophotogmph, 
^ e.g. upuMy, npuMciub, iipiiuHTi. ^ to accept 
’ e.g. i 303 i>Mouib, uunih =: to take, 

* Also has present crroiidH), croiideuib. 

® e. g. paondib « to crucify, 

* e.g. ua'iaxb » to begin (trans.). 



PftMMf. Infinitke. 

P+ 


m 

Bpeuib 


Bpatb 

prevarie(U$ 

6epy 

66pefflB 


6paTb 

take 

«epf 

;^6pemi> 


apatb 

tear 

xpf 

HcpSmB 


Mcpaib 

devour 

-Mpy* 

-NpeniB 

p 

-Mepetb 

(die) 

•npy« 

-npemb 

p 

•nepeib 

{p>e88) 

rpy 

rpeash 


Tepeib 

rub 

•crpy* 

-crpenu. 

p 

-crepOTb 

(streteh) 

c+ 





nacf 

naoeuib 


OaCTB 

pasture 

Hecy 

iiecemb 


HeCTH 

carry 

Tpacf 

ipHCeiUb 


TpaCTH 

shake (trans.) 

T + 





naer^ 

naerenib 


naecTB 

plait 

Mery 

Hereuib 


MeCTH 

sweep 

raery 

rHexenib 


raecTn 

p/m, oppress 

pacrf ^ 

pacremb 


pacTH 

grow (intrant.) 

-Hiy* 

-HTeUIb 

p 

-HeCTb 

(read) 

UBilf 

liBixeiub 


UBtCTII 

hlosso^n 


-ptieuib 

F 

-pfecTH 

(obtain) 

^+(=K,T + -jM) 

(= K,T+ •:;«-) 



naany 

na^Hcinb 


iiJiaKaib 

weep 

areaf 

Meneuib 


Meraib 

fling 

xoif (cf. § 89) 

xonerab 


XOltTb 

wish 

XOlOHf 

xoxoHeiiib 


XOXOliTb 

laugh loud 

memy 

luenHenib 


uieniiTb 

whisper 

Toinf 

Tonnemb 


TOnT^Tb 

tread (trans.) 

npii^y 

npjiHeiub 


np^aib 

hide (trans.) 

iu + («=c,x + ;;i#) 

(=C, X 

+:/«■) 



Marat ^ 

iiAmemb 


MaxaTb 

wave 

namt 

ndraexnb 


naxdTb 

plough 

Herat* 

Hemenib 


HecdTb 

comb 


‘ e. g. yxepen. = to die. * e.g. aanepen. = to close. 

* e. g. npocropeTb = to extend. ‘ Also gpelt poor#, pooifoib, &c. 

* e.g. npoHecTb = to road through. * e.g. npio<SpiciH ■= to obtain. 

* Abo hae vaxAi), HaxAemb. 

* Of. the impersonal reflexive kmnca »c it itches. 
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Present 

Infinitice, 

nmaf 


nBcAib 

write 

mamf 

tn+(*‘OK+-Ju 

andt+-Ju) 

nsAmemb 

(■*CK + -j«- 

andT+-je-) 

njiHcATb 

dance 

ipenemy 

ipenememb 

xpenerATb 

trenMe 

mt 

Hiueiub 

hckAtb 

look for 

ponmy 

ponmeuib 

poniatb 

murmur 

JI+ 

KOJie&lID 

KO.ie6jiemb 

Ko.ie6ATb 

rock 

MeJdt (of. § 89) 

M&iemb 

MOJIOTb 

grind (com) 

CTOJIlb 

crejiemb 

ciJiaib 

spread 

BH^JllO ^ 

BHeifJienib 

HHUMaTb 

heed 

ApeMJUO 

;^peMJieinb 

ApeMAxb 

slumber 

Komo 

KOJieuib 

KOJOTb 

pierce 

nojub 

nojieuib 

imoTb 

unstitch 

cuauno 

cunjieuih 

ci^aib 

scatter 

UUK) (cf, p. 150) 

iiLieuib 

aiatb 

send 

p+ 

(iopriKab (cf. § 100) (SopombCH 

6op(>TbCH 

stt^ggle 

noplb 

nopenib 

uopoTb 

rake 

a + 

;iaiD 

AaeuU) 

/iauaib 

give 

.laio 

.laemb 

.laflTb 

hark 

;^i;iaK) 

,1'Liaeuifi 

,xtiaTb 

do, make 

uhAio 

;maemb 

sHaib 

know 

-3BaK>* 

•auaemii 

-aHasATb 

(recognize) 

uipAio 

iirpAeuib 

urpAib 

play 

tAk) 

Taemb 

TaflTb 

thawy melt 

wrAx) 

wrAeuib 

^HlAlb 

read 

-cxaio* 

-craeiub 

-craBAib 

(become) 

•xy^jo* 

-jryHAomr. -jiynATb 

and very many others. 

(leceive) 


^ Also has present bhiim&k), & q , 

^ e.g. ysHEBATb n to recognize. 

’ e.g. yoraB&Tb to grow and numerous other compounds. 
* e*g. nojryMATb « to reeem. 



PmetU. 


Ifffinitm. 

i + 

miib 

I'Hiomi^ 

miiTb 

rot 

fioniio 

BonieoiB 

BoniHTb ' 

tmtl 

0 + 

BOIO 

Boeiub 

BUTb 

howl 

MOK) 

Moeiiib 

MblTb 

wash (trans.) 

HOlO 

Hoeiub 

llblTb 

ache 

II0K> 

IlOOUIb 

iiiiTb 

sing 

POK) 

IMjeiub 

pUTb 

dig 

KpOK) 

Kpoeuu. 

KpbITl. 

com' 

y+ 

Topryjo 

Topryeuib 

ToproBaib 

trade 

;Kyjo 

3K\eUlb 

ncoHaTb 

chew 

KyjK) 

icyeiiu. 

KOBan. 

forge 

cuyio 

cnyeim. 

CHOBaXb 

weave 

CVK) 

cyeuib 

COBaTf* 

poke 

coBiiyH) 

(:JOBtTyeUUi 

COBilOBaTb 

advise 


THHUyOIUf. 

TUHHOBaTb 

dance 

*1^10 

uyeuib 

•lyuTb 

scent 

Ho^yio 

iioHyeiub 

HOHOBaTb 

pass the night 

noT^yio 

rioT’iyeuib 

iioTTOBarb 

treat 


and many others, including thobe formed from non-Russian words 
(of which the infinitive usually ends in e.g. 


uniuoAupyK^ 

ami.ii>;;»pycujb 

lUiiuu/inpoHarji 

applaud 

<J)opMiipyio 

(l)opMHpyemb 

<{M)piIHp0BaTb 

form 

b + 

ObK) 

ubOuib 

6htj. 

hit 

BbK> 

BbOUUi 

BiiTb 

wind 

;ibio 

.lb<MIU» 

.lIlTb 

pour 

IUjK) 

nbOiiib 

lltlTb 

drink 

nxbio 

iiibeujb 

lUllTii 

sew 

t+ 

BhiD 

Bteiub 

BliUTb 

waft 

-;^tiocb* (cf. § 100) -A'i^mbCH 

-;^tJiTbai 

(hope) 


\ Has alternative form iioiuk)| Humiiub, nonuxb (class 11), 
* ua;^iiocb, iiaAtjiTLCu == to hope. 
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Present. Infinitive. 



6fciiemr. 

(itJltTTi 

show white 


iiMheiiiT. 

IIMtTL 

ha\% possess 

CMi^R) 

cMheiun 

CMhlL 

dare 

cMti5ch(cf.§100) 

CMtoiUbCH 

CMhJlThCn 

laugh 

yM^io 

yM'beiiu* 

VMhTL 

know how to 

cn&o' 

cnieiJiB 

cnf>Ti> 

ripen ' 

craptio 

ciapieiiib 

craphiL 

grow old 

6ptK)* 

6piemF» 

6pHTh 

shave 

rphio 

rpheiHB 

rp'bTh 

ivartn 

aphio ® 

3pieuii» 

aptiL 

lipen 

ciio 

c'feeuib 

C'hflTh 

sow 

-ThlO ^ 

-T'l^niF, F 

-TliflTL 

(plan) 

K)4- 




6jiiow 

6jiKH}mr» 

fijieBaTh 

vomit 

K3R)H> 

KMIOeillB 

laeBair* 

peck 

n-iK)i5 

njnoeiiUi 

nJieBaTi> 

spit 

BOIOK) 

BOK)eniT. 

BOCBaTL 

make war 

ropi()ib 

ropwoiiUi 

roppBaTF. 

mourn 

H + 




naiiio 

ifimeiiiTi 

BilHTL 

sculpt 

ry-iHK) 

ryjiHeiiu. 

ry.iHTi. 

* walk 

-BnHHlOCfi^’(cf.§100) 

-lUfHHOlIIBCH 

-BHHHTF.CH 

(excuse) 


CLASS 

11. 


(Inf. .xiorinTB) 

(Inf. BiUhTi>) 

j«o6jiio = I love 


BHVKy = I see 


jiK)6Hiiir) 


BlUllllIB 


.iK)6irn> 




jioChmi. 


BHAn5n> 


juoChtc 


Bibinio 







^ Not to be confused with ciiow, CHhxi. a compound of nhiF.. 
’ Also spelt 5peio, 6cc. 

® Not to be confused with apK>. aplin* (class II) ~ to see. 

* aarlao, &o. « to plnn^ contrive. 

* ii3BnH)h'T>CH *= to excuse oneself. 




(Inf. eiiatb) 


(Inf. neax&fb) 


xemj » I lie^ am lying 

cnsio 

mssimh 

cninm> 

xeao&TB 

CnRTB 

jrene^nrB 

CnHWB 

Jienadrre 

cniiTe 

jrenedTL 

rnBTT> 


(Inf roBop^b) 

(Inf uJiaTte.) 

\ Isay^ am saying 

njia'iy = I pay 

roBopmob 

imaTHiub ' 

roBopto> 

njiaTHT7> ' 

rOBOpi'flTb 

n-iaiHiTb * 

roBopnie 

ujiaTHie ^ 

roBopiirb 

UJiaTHTI. ' 

(Inf y»jm) 

(Inf. cjutoaib) 

= I teach 

cJiMury = / hear 

yHHmb 

cmimmab 

yTOTb 

cjoinmn 

ynoTb 

cJi^Hirb 

fime 

cjnjiQHTe 

yiarh 

cjiwraarb 


Thus are conjugated the presents of the following verbs and 
others: 

Present, In/tniHve, 

6 + 

^D0(ki5 jiio^Hinb jooCkrh love 

B + 

JIOBHnib ;iOBHTI, catch 


^ The accented a in all these five persons is usually pronounced 
like accented o in the case of this verb. 
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Tmmt. Infinitive. 


(r+ becomes ») 

(;( 4 - becomes hc 




in Ist pers. 

sing.) 

jiaHcy 

A + 

JiaAHiiU) 

Jid^prrb 

agree 

TH&asY 

rjiajmuib 

rJi^HTb 

stroke 

B^siey 

BHAHIUb 

BHA^Tb 

see . 

cjmf 


CH^tlb 

sit 

BOSSSf 

Bo^omib 

BO^ll^b 

lead 

x(mf 

xoARinb 

XO^l^b 

go (sc. on foot) 

vomf <sb (cf. § 100) roA^rabCfl 

rOJlHTbCfl 

he of UH 

rop«tci. ( „ ) 

ropA^mbCH 

rop^iTbCfl 

be proud 

tjih3k;^ 

rjiflA^b 

r-iHA^Tb 

look 

«+(= r+) 

xesRf 

jieBckmb 

jieHcaTb 

lie 


ApOXCHlUb 

/ipoHcaxb 

tremUe 

«ep»jr 

;'iepacHiiib 

;n[ep»aTi> 

keep^ hold 

— 

OittKtob (cf. § 89) 6’feHcaTb 

tntn 

(8+ becomes }K 
in 1st pers. 

sing.) 

jiawy 

3 + 

xasHiiu* 

.laSHTb 

clamber 

BO»J 

BOSHIUb 

BOSHTb 

convey 

(K<f becomes h) 

JI + 

Bemo 

BeXHlOb 

Be.T^Tb 

command 


OojiilTb (imper- 

Ooxtib 

ache 

sonal) 

MOmbCIi (of. § 100) MOJlHUIbCH 

Mox^bcn 

pray 

M + 

inyMJtib 

myMHiUb 

iiiyntTb 

make a noise 

H + 

bhbiE) 

BRR^nib 

BHH^b 

blame 

roRib 

lORHinb 

rHRTb 

chase 

n-f 

onmo 

cnomb 

cnaxb 

sleep 

tepni^ 

T^pOHIUb 

Tepnitb 

endure 

Topoiutibefc 

Top6nmiibcn 

ToponiVrbcn 

hurry 

(of. 5 100) 



m ' 

TBSIVEIIP- 

■.V. ...... ■ 

PfTsent. 


Infinitive. 

p+ 




roBopK> 

roBopilnm 

rOBOpHTI. 

speak, say 

rop^ 

ropflmB 

rOpliTB 

hum (intrans.) 

C.MOTPH) 

CMOrpHUIh 

CMOTpiTFi 

look {at) 

Kypio 


KVpHTb 

smoke 

(c-f becomes in 
in Ist pel's. 

sing.) 

Kpamy 

c + 

KpaCHlUT* 

KpaCHTb 

paint (sc. imlls) 

BHmy 

BIlCimiL 

BHCtTb 

hang (intrans.) 

Homy 

HOCnillB 

IFOCFlTFx 

w’sar, camf 

(t + becomes »i 
or m in 1st 

pers. sing.) 
n.iaHy 

T + 

II.iaTHUlIi ' 

IIJiaTHTF. 

pay 

neny 

.leniniB 

.lerfeTT. 

fly 

Bepny 

BepTnuiB 

BeprhTF* 

turn^ Hoist 

f».iemy 

O.ieCTHIUh 

O.iecrhTF. 

shine 

— 

X0T»M1>, &C. (cf. 

xorl'>TF> 

wish 

nymy 

§89) 

nycTBuih 

iiycTim. 

allow, let go 

-ctm^ * 

-ckTiiliiF, F 

-crfeTiVn. 

(visit) 

(x + beomes lu) 

H + (= K + ) 

KpH'iy 

KpHqiflllB 

KpmaTFx 

shout 

MOJwy 

Mo.Tnmih 

MO,iqilTFx 

be silent 


yHiiiith 

yiFiTb 

teach 

iu + (= x+) 

Cii^uiy 

aiMlIlHlIIF. 

aiuiiiaTi> 

hear 


and very many others. 


0 + 

6oibcb (cf. § 100) OoHiubCtt 

OoHTFxCFF 

fear 

CTOIO 

CTOHUIb 

(rroHTi. 

cost, he icorth 

croK) 

CTOflUib 

(rroilTb 

stand 


^ N.B. The a in all the penons of the present of this verb except 
the let sing, is usually pronounced like accented o. 

* nochtATb » to visit. 

® The reflexive ynHibCH « to learn. 
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§ $0i Irregular Verbs. 

These are not really irregular at all, but merely the remains of 
an old conjugation. 

8rd sing, ecm ~ is 
3rd plur. cyrr* = are 

are all that is left of the present of the verb 6im = to he (cf. 
§§81,112). 


Sing. 


'hM7» s= I eat, I am eating 


1 t&n. 

2 iiiiii* 

3 hen* 


(Inf. hcTf*) 


Plur. 


1 

■ 2 h;^frre 
3 t»;:vhT> 


N.B. For the 2nd sing, and plur. KvmaTL is more often used. 


AaiTB = I shall give 


Sing. 


1 ASMl* 

2 Aamr* 

3 Aacn. 


(Inf. AaiF*) 

I 1 acahmi* 
Plur. 2 AarWe 
3 ^aifn> 


[nhiTB « I know, obsolete except in the phrase Bon* nten* = God 
knows, still sometimes used ; a part, the imperative sing., still 
survives in the very common conjunction Bt*AF> = for, equivalent 
to the French done or mais rogona,] 


The following two verbs are partly irregular, and as tliey are 
very common deserve special attention : 


Chry I am tanning 


(Inf. OhMcaiT*) 


Sing. 


Plur. 


1 6t*ry 

2 O'iUKlhlTT* 

3 OhvKi'm* 

1 6h>KIIMT» 

2 (iltturtTo 
8 6hr^* 


xoay = I want, wish 
(Inf. xorhTTi) 

xo'iy 

Xiviemr* 

xo’ierr* 

XOTlfMl* 

XOTIITO 

XOTJITB 


171S 


h 
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The vevy common present 

1 « / am going (sc. on horseback or in 

Sing. ■ 2. iaentb any form of conveyance bnt 
8 not on foot) 

' 1 

Plur. ■ 2 iaere 
8 ’^yn. 

has an infinitive 

MOJiOTfc " to grinds pres, ne.ieiim, may also be classed as 
irregular. 

§ 90. The Past. 

As mentioned on p. 146 the past in Russian is a tense only in 
name. In reality it is a past participle active which formerly 
was used with the help of the present of the verb fum = to he, 
as a compound perfect tense like the German ieh bin gewesen. 
When this present became obsolete the past participle came to be 
used alone as the past tense and is now not felt to be a participle 
at all. It is formed from the infinitive, the general rule being to 
cut oflF the last two letters (-tf» or -th) and substitute : 

-.Tb for the masc. sing. 

-na „ fern. sing. all three perrons 

>;io „ neut. sing. 

and '.iH s, masc. fern, and neut. plur. all three persons. 

In the singular it must always agree in gender with the subject 
of the sentence, whatever person it be, except, of course, that the 
neuter sing, in -Jio is only used for the 3rd pers. sing. 

The personal pronouns must be prefixed as required, e. g. n, m, 
om, ona, oho for the sing., according to gender, and mm, hu, ohA, 
oni for the plur., but they are often omitted. 

There is absolutely no difficulty in forming the past from any 
verb the infinitive of which ends in 

-aTb, -flu,, -*Tb, -HTb, or -ow,. 

This includes all the verbs in class II and most of those in 
class I. The only difficulty is in the accent. This sometimes 
falls on the ending and sometimes not; it is best learnt by 
observation and practice. 
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Examples are given of the pasts of verbs in class IT, and of 
those of class I whose indnitives end as indicated above : 


1, 2, 8 Sing. 

1. fi, 8 Plur. 

Inf. 

H. 

3Hajb 



P. 

SH&Jia ■ 

anaxH 

3HaTb « knm 

N. 

3HdJIO 



M. 

cirbfljicsi. \ 



P. 

cxMiacb [ 

CMifiJUlCF. 

CM'MTbca sa laugh 

N. 

cBihdJiocb ‘ 



M. 




P. 

BiT;rh.ia [ 


Bibfhtb « see 

N. 

nAj^hJio ' 



M. 

M!iI.Tb 



P. 

Mi^va 

Mbl.llf 

HbiTb « uHish (trans.) 

N. 




M. 

niI.Tb \ 



P. 

nani [ 

nAin 

iiHTb *= drink 

N. 

in&Jio ' 



H. 

Oopojicn \ 



P, 

(JopoJiacb [ 

(k)p6jnicb 

6op6Tbcn = sniggle 

N. 

6op6;iocb ^ 




In the case of the verbs of class 1, all those of which the 
infinitive ends in -aiB, -itxh, or -hti. are formed in 
exactly the same way as those just mentioned, e.g. crani, craxa, 
craao, crajm ; Chjtb, Chjiu, ; A'to, A'fcio, ; 

acH.Tb, nowia, m&Jio, acfuni, from craiB, and acnrfc. In 

the case of the others, i.e. of those the stem of which ends in 
a consonant and the infinitive in -th, -m, -m, -cth, -cib, -erb, 
-hHb, *eHb, -mib, -oHb, -flHb, and those with infinitives in -nm, the 
formation of the past is a little more difficult. 

One reason is that the infinitive sometimes disguises the end 
of the stem, and it is to the stem (ending in a consonant) that 
the endings of the past have to be added, and another is that 
some of the stems undergo phonetic changes when followed by 
the -orb of the past. The stem can always be found in the 
find sing« of the present by cutting off the personal endings 
•eiob or •nenrb. 


Lfi 
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Stems ending in -c, -3, -r, -r, 4, -p lose the -jrb of the masculine 
singular past (those in -p being formed from the infinitive stem, 

e.g. from lep- and not from ip-), e.g. 


M. 

HeCB ^ 

1 


P. 

H6G.ia 

h HeCJIH 

necrA « cany 

N. 

necjio J 

1 


M. 

Be3T> ' 

1 


P. 

Be.3.ia ]■ Be3.ift 

Bcaio 1 

Be:mi = com’ey 

N. 


M. 

TeKTi 1 



P. 

TeK.ia 

Tejai! 

xeHB 

N. 

TeKJIO J 



M. 

Mon> ^ 



P. 

MOTJia 

Mor.iii 

MOHB =: be able 

N. 

HOMO 



M. 

rp^ ] 



P. 

rpe6jia 

rpe6.TO 

rpecT^ s= row 

N. 

rpe6-i6 ^ 



M. 

Tepi* \ 

1 


P. 

Tep;ra 

h Tep,in 

TepeTh = rub 

N. 

Top.io ‘ 

1 



Stems ehding in lose these consonants before all the 
endings beginning with Ji, e.g. 


IS. 

B&Tb 

p. 

Bejia 

N. 

Be.i6 

M. 

Me.TL 

P. 

MeJid 

N. 

Me^io 


Be.ifi necrft = Imd 


Me.111 MecTii = meep 


Of the verbs whose infinitives end in -iiyTi., the majority form 
their past in the ordinary way, e.g. ‘ 

M. TponyjTb ) 

ipony^in Tponym « touch 


N. 


Tponyjia 

TpOHyJIO 


‘ N.B. when compounded with the preposition, bo3-, 

inserts again the r of its stem, viz. B03;o3i^rHyTii » to erect f the past 
of which is B03;p^n>, &c. ; but not when comnounded 

with other prepositions. Hc^eoHyrn «* to disappear has both Rcn&VB 
8^ HC^SsHyJTB. 
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but those verbs of this class which have so-called inchoative 
meaning, i. e. denote a process of any sort, lose the syllable -uy- 
and add the terminations direct to the real stem (after stems 
ending in -x, -c, -k, -3 the -jtb falls off), e.g.' 



Sing. 

Plur. 

Inf. 

M. 

COX'b 



P, 

c6x.ia 

c6x;iii 

coXHyi'b = become dnj 

N. 

COXJIO^ 



M. 

KUCb ) 



F. 

Kucwia 

Kwc.ai 

Kiicuyrb ^ grow sour 

N. 

KIKVIO ^ 



M. 

MOlCb 



F. 

MOKvia 

MOlulIl 

MuKiiyxi* = (jivw wet 

N. 

Moiao ^ 



M. 

CTbLTb 

I 


F. 

cTbi.ia 

[ cruju 

cTbuiyiL = grow cold 

N. 

(rrbwo ^ 

f 

* 


The pasts of the following verbs of class 1 must be mentioned 
individually, being somewhat unexpected; to them are added 
those of the irregular verbs : 



Sing. 

Plur. 

Inf. 

M. 

-Me.Tb 

1 


F. 

-M.ia 

r 

-MocTb = [nad) 

N. 

. -m.i6 

1 


M. 

CtK^^ 1 



P. 

c'kia 

ciwiii 

ctcTb = sit down 

N. 

dbo ^ 




^ rn6HyTb == to peHsh, has an alternative form nmyiL ; the past 
of the first is either ruC'L, riifMa, or ru5uyj'b, &c., that of the second 
nluyx'b, &o., and in compounds, e.g. iioru6nyTb, only noriifi'b, 
noru(ixa, &c. Several other verbs of this category have both forms 
of past, but all have the shorter form as given above. 
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Sing* 

PlU9\ 

Inf. 

M. 

pocb ' 


pacTU » gfvw 

F. 

pocaa 

pocau 

N. 

pocao 



M. 

icaaaiii 



F. 

Kanaa 

icmiu 

KaflCTb s cum 

N. 

Kaaao ^ 



M. 

aen> \ 

1 


F, 

aeraa 

I* aeraii 

ae^ib = lie down 

N. 

aerao ^ 

1 


M. 

Hcerb ' 



F. 

;Kraa 

3Kraii 

»ceHb = hum (trans.) 

N. 

Hcrao 



H. 

-mH6T> 



F. 

-nm6ai 

i -uiiiCan 

-mu6iiTb = (hit) 

N. 

-nin6a( 

) 


M. 

ta ' 



F. 

iaa 

tan 

'IcTb « eat 

N. 

4ao 



M. 

aaaT>\ 



F. 

apa 

Aim 

Aaib = give 

N. 

aaao ^ 



Notice especially 


M. 

m^’b 



P. 

luaa 

uiaa 

= go 

N. 

mao 




xorfeTb has xorkn, xoitia xot4io 

' 

xoribn 


6tiKaTb » 5t9Kii'b 5ibHUUia 6‘kKaJio 

' V 

61mc&XH 

txaTb „ ixajn* ixaji a txaa o 

ixajm 

6HTb „ 6bia’b 6bia a 6hm 

6jium 

MoaoTb „ iioaoa^ Moaoaa Moaoao 


Hoa^ 



THE FUTURE AND THE CONDITIONAL 187 

§ 01. The Future. 

The future in form is exactly the same as the pi'esent, and has 
no special endings of its own. It is a peculiarity of Russian that 
the present tenses of all the so-called perfective verbs have future 
meaning. This will be explained amply in §§ 101, 104. 

The future can also be formed by using the form 6f AYy 6 yAemB » 
I shall he, thou unit he, &c. (of the verb Obitl « to he), together with 
the infinitive of any of the so-called im perfective verbs. The 
difference in meaning between these two forms of the future will 
be explained in § 104. 

§ 92. The Conditional. 

This is formed by adding the particle 6 m (often contracted to 
61 ) to the past of any verb. 

This particle is really a part of the verb 6 MTb = to be, which 
originally possessed a complete conditional tense, long since quite 
obsolete. This particle 6 u can be placed before or after the verb, 
the only rule being that as it is an enclitic it cannot begin a 
sentence, and therefore if placed before the verb the personal 
pronoun which is otherwise often omitted must be used. In 
meaning the conditional can be either past or future, according 
to the context. • 

Example : 

xoxijrb-Ou = I should have liktd or I should like (inf. xorhiL =* 
to wish). 

The paiiicle can either follow the verb thus : 

Sing. Plur. 

M. xorkTb- 6 u \ 

F. xoTijia- 6 u [ xorLTii-^u 

N. xotLio-6m ' 

all of which forms can of course be preceded by the requisite 

personal pronouns; or it can precede it, in which case the 
personal pronouns are essential: 



Sitig. 


Plur. 

1 

r n 6bi xorijrb 

Mbl 

] 

M. 

m 6m xork'L 

liU 

[• 6bi xorlwni 

1 

^ omi 6u xoticb 

UUU* 

) 



Flut\ 




Sing. 



/ H 6iii xd^Jia 

nu > 


p. 

] TU 6iii xortxa 

Bill 

6bi xoiijiii 


^ oua 6b[ xoiixa 

OHh J 


N. 

OHO 6bi xot4io 

OHU 

6u xorkui 

98. 

The Imperative. 



The endings of the imperative are : 

2nd sing. -h, -b 

2nd plur. -lire, -lto 


The endings -u, -htc are added to the present stems of all those 
verbs in class I which end in a consonant and have the accent on 
the ending of the 1st sing, of the present, e.g. 


Pres, 

Imper. 


way 

HAH ! 
HAHTC ! 

[ =yo/ 

liiimy 

IlllUllI 1 

iiiimuTc 1 

’ = write! 

6opery 

Oeporii* 

OepeniTe 

1 == watih ! 

If the accent is not on 
are added, e.g. 

the ending of the Ist sing., then -b, -bic 

6yAy 

6yAb 

6yAbTe 

1 ^be! 

cjwy 

cfiAb 

CHAbTC 

1 = sit down ! 

lua'iy 

luiaMb 

u.id4bTe 

^ = %veep ! 


If, however, the present stem ends in two consonants, then, 
although the accent be on the root, the endings -h, -mtc are 
added,* e.g. 

KpilKliy KpiiKHU 1 

Kpi'iKHUTC ) 

' The very common reflexive 6eperuci», Gcpenrrecb » take care I 
' * But N.B. cuujiK), CMiib, c6nbTe ~ ecatter! 
and BHeiuuo, BHeujiii, BueMolno ■» heed t 
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The endings -n, -irro are added to all those present steins which 
end in a vowel, wherever the accent be, and as a diphthong is 
formed, the n appears as ft, e,g. 


sing! 
~ gm! 


«baft 1 
siaattTe j 

iiott ) 

iiottxo ) 

Kpofi 1 

[weaver! 
icpottxe ) 

Aatt ) 
Aattxe I 


coBtiyli ] _ 
coBiTyftxo I 


advise ! 


Notice that the imperatives of the five verbs buti>; :mTL, 
nmby and muTb are somewhat different^ viz.: 


Ceit 

OeAie 


= hit! 


nett 

iieftTc 


= drink ! 


Similarly the verbs of class II take one or the other pair of 
endings according to where the accent is on the 1st sing, of the 
present. In the case of these verbs it is important to remember 
that the stem is to be found in the 2nd sing, of the present^ and 
not always in the Ist, e.g. 


ciiu 

cmVre 

ciuu 

cuAi'iie 


*= sleep ! 

== sit! (i.e. don't get up) 


uiumb ) 

, \ = hear! 

c:iuuiLTe ) 


The following imperatives are irregular : 
froni amy afwceuib, inf. .le'iL 

impel*. *vivh 

from ’huL inf. tob (uyiuaTb is more often used) 


lie down ! 


imper. tor. 1 

tllUsTO ) 


from iity inf. kaiL 


miner. iiutoiAtt , . , , j • # 

* , ^staH! go! drive! 

uokimattxo 
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M3. An anomaloas Isi pluir. of the imperative is often tomed 
colloquially by adding the ending -le on to the 1 st plur. of the 
present, e. g. 

(no)nAeiiTe go I 

noroBop^e 3 = Ufs have a little chat ! 
though as a rale the Ist plur. of the present is used alone to 
express let us. 

The 8 rd sing, and 8 rd plur. of the impemtive is expressed by 
using the word nycicad (= 2 nd sing, imperat. from nycKaib to 
let) or nycTB (» 2 nd sing, imperat. from nycruTB « to let), followed 
by the perfeetm present, e.g. 

nycK&fi npBA^ » let him come 
nycKatt croilTb « Ut them stand 
nyerb CKaacerb == let him tell. 

For the use of the imperative in conditional clauses cf. § 106. 

§ 94. The Infinitive. 

The infinitive ends in -tb, -'ib, -th, or -hh, preceded by various 
vowels and consonants ; when the accent rests on the infinitive 
ending itself (which it does in a small minority of all the Russian 
verbs) then the ending is -th otherwise it is -tb (-hb). 

As examples of all possible varieties of infinitives have been 
given in § 87, it is unnecessary to repeat them here. 


§ 05. The Gerund. 

The present gerund is in most cases formed from the third 
person plural of the present by cutting off the last three letters, 


r -HTB and adding -a, 

e.g. 

nec^ « carrying from HecytB 

HHTafl « reading 


roBopa » speaking 

„ rOBOpHTB 

rs eitting 

,, CH^U^rB 

CToa s standing 

„ crro^ 

rxto » looking 

„ raaM^TB* 


The following are formed somewhat irregularly : 

^giving from ^aiorB 
-auaBda » recognizing „ -sueiotb 
•craBati ^standmg „ HjiaiorB. 
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N.6. The present gerund from xorkrb » they un$h has acquired 
the meaning although and is almost always used as a conjunction 
in this sense. 

When the 8rd plural of the present ends in -yTi> or -an. preceded 
by nc, ni, or 14 then the present gerund ends not in -h, but in 
-a, e.g, 

njim s weepiiig from nJi^HyrL 

mah » Booking „ 

MOJi^a ss being silent^ ,, Mo;mTL 
Jienca » lying down „ JieKcark 


There is another form of the present gerund which is formed by 
cutting off the last two letters of the 3rd pi. present (-ri>) and 
adding -hh. This form is very commonly used by the peasants 
and in popular poetry, but in literature only a few verbs have it ; 
from the verb 6tiTii = to he, it is, however, the only form of the 
gerund ever used, viz. : 

6yAyHE, from 6yAyn>. 


The past gerund is formed from the masc. sing, of the past 
^ tense ’ by cutting off -.iii and adding or -smu, e.g. 


6 ubi> 
HHT&iTb or 
HHiaBmu 
iBUIB 


from 6 u.ti> 



te>. 


Those pasts which lose the -.tb in the masc. sing, add -uih, e.g. 


.loriun from aerh 
HckJiim „ Horn*. 


Those pasts in which a final -a. -t of the stem has fallen out 
before the -jtl in the masc. sing, replace the dental and add 
-lUH, e.g. 

BCAiUH from (inf. Becru). 

Notice especially : 

ui^iH from mejn> (inf. imk). 




* Used abferbially » in eilence. 
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§ 86 . The Participles. 

The present participle active is formed, like the present 
gerund, from the plural of the present tense by cutting off the 
last two letters -tl Imd adding -uufi, -man, -luee, which word is then 
declined exactly like xopomiil, xopouian, xopomee, q. v. 

E. g. from (inf. JiK) 6 te»), pres. part. act. JiH) 6 Hiioit ~ lomig 

from Bejifrb (inf. necru), pres. part. neAymitt = leading (sc. to) 
from anaiorb (inf. snaTb), pres, pai-t. auaioiiuft » knowing (sc. who 
knows). 

It must be noticed that the participle, present in form, of the 
verb 6 yAy — 1 ehall be^ viz. 6 yAyiuift, has imperfective future mean- 
ing, and commonly means next^ or the next ; the neuter 6 yAyi 4 ee is 
used substantivally = the futun. 

§ 07. The past participle active is formed, like the past 
gerund, from the masc. sing, of the past ^ tense *, by cutting off 
-.Tb and adding -Buiift, -Binafl, -Binee, which word is then declined 
exactly like xopomiit. 

E. g. from .iK) 6 aib (inf. AiooHTb), past part. jiio 6 hBiJiifl, &c. = having 
loved ^ 

from tax (inf. tob), past part. iBiiiiii, &c. == having eaten 
from Gburb (inf. 6 biTb), past part. OuBmitt which is always used to 
express /omtsr or /o/s (though, N.B., not the which is uoKottuufi). 

Those pasts which lose the -.ii> in the masc. sing, add *’mitt, -man, 
-mee. 

E. g, from vMepb (inf. yMe]Mh’b), past part. yMcpmiit, See. == having 
died^ dead. 

Those parts in which a final *r of the stem has fallen out 
before the -xb in the masc. sing, replace the dental and add -mill, &c. 
E. g. from BojTb (inf. bociu), past part. bOAmifi, Sec. ^ having led 
from mejrb (inf. past part. mcAUiiit, See, - having gone 
from naob (inf. naerb) there are two forms : iiaAmift and naBiuiit 
e having fallen. 

§98. The preaent participle paesive is formed from the 
Ist plur. of the present tense, the final -Mb of which is turned into 
-Mbitt, -nan, -moo, the word thus formed being declined like ; 
e.g. from 'mraeMb (inf. HHiarb), pres. part. pass. &c. ; 

from BUAiiMb (inf. BUAtTb), pres, part* pass. s^Amsbifi, &c. ; from 
mbSraot (inf. M)6iab), pres. part. pass. AJoCfiMbi^i See. {^favourite). 
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A few verbs of class I with stems ending in consonants form the 
present participle passive irregularly in -OMuft, &c. 

E. g. from Heceirb (inf. necr^i), pres. part. pass. HecoMuil, &c. 
from BeAciri* (inL Becrn), pres. part. pass. &c. 

from HCKaib » to mh^ pres. part. pass. HCKOMutf, &c. 

§ 09. The past participle passive is formed from the infini- 
tive in two different ways. One is by cutting off the of the 
infinitive and adding -m*, -na, -ho for the short or predicative and 
-(H)HMft, -(H)Han, -(H)Hoe for the long or attributive form, which word 
is then declined like 

E. g. from c;^ibaTr, = to make 
past part. pass. c;^4^aI^», -Ha, -ho; -hm; c^xfiJiaHHuit, &c. 
from noTcpHTb = to lose 

past part. pass. noTepflrn,. -na, -ho ; -hbi ; noTcpHHHMtt, &c. 
from Aaif* =s to give 

past^part. pass, xana, ;^an6 ; xaina ; ninnufi, d:c. 

from ocMOTpiiH = to imped 

past part. pass. ocMotpim, -na, -ho; -hw; ociioTptRHHtt, &c. 

Verbs of Class II with infr in -nTr» forn^ the past part. pass, as 
follows : 

from oCHiiHim. = to accuse ^ 

past part. pass. o6BuiU‘in», -na, -no : -inli ; or>HUHi*HTiuit. &c. 
from ynw.iim* = to sting 

past part. pass, ynctiioin*, -iia, -no ; -hw : ysKiucniiMfi 
from paHHTh = to wound 
past part. pass, paiieirr*, -na, -no ; -hm ; pancHutt 
from y'lUTi, = to teach 

past part. pass, (short form not used) y^ieHLilt ( = learned^ a savant). 

The past participle passive of those verbs of class II, the 1st 
person sing, of the present of which is affected by the following 
palatal vowel (cf. § 87), is formed from the Ist person sing, of the 
present in the following way : 

from eauJiaTHTh = to pay 
1st sing. pres, aanjiany (t+k) « mv) 
past part. pass. 3aa-iA«ieHHwft (pronounced aan.KWennwft) 
from = to set, plant 

let sing, pres, caatj (;n + m « jKy) 
past part, pass, cmennufi 
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from cROcte* « to mow 
Isi sing. pres. cKomf (c-f lo « niy) 
past part. pass. ocomsHHUit 

from Kyiriin* ^ to btiy 
1st sing. pres. Kynjnb 
past part. pass. K^JteRHuit. 

Notice especially : 

from o6toitTh = to offend 
past part. pass. o6to6RRuit, &c. 


A few verbs of this class which have presents in -my form their 
past participles passive with m* 

E. g. from o6paTirn» = to tum 
past part. pass. o6pami)HHi>iit 

from npocBtiJiTb = to enlighten 
past part. pass. npocetmenHutt 

from nochTOTii = to vi»it 
past part. pass. nochmeRRiiiil 

and from otmct6tb = to avenge oneself 
past part. pass. oTOMmeRRuft. 


Many verbs of class I whose stems end in a consonant form their 
past participles passive from the second person sing., cutting off 
the ending -6uii> and adding 4*in>, &c., for the predicative, -oHHbdf, 
&c., for the attributive form. 


E. g. from 
2nd sing. pres, 
past part. pass. 

2nd sing. pres, 
past part. pass. 

2nd sing. pres, 
past part. pass. 

2nd sing. pres, 
past part. pass, 
and others. 


bcctA = to lead 

BemuL 

BCACRHUft 

npoMecTh « to read through 

npoHTfiniii 

npoHTeuHbiit 

erpHRb « to sheavy cut [hair) 

erpimcemb 

crp^HHUtt 

Rce^b » to hum (trans.) 

RCSKeUIJ* 

HCRCeHHMlt 
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The other way of forming the past participle passive is by cut- 
ting off the -B of the infinitive and adding -a, -o for the short or 
predicative, and -ufi, -an, -oe for the long or attributive form. This 
form is by far the less common of the Uvo. 

E. g« from MBiTB B to wash 
past part. pass. &c. 

from 6ini> « to hit 
past part. pass. &c. 

from npoKaaicfTb = to curse 
past paii. pass. npoKJUiTuit, &c. 

from iptTb ®= to heat 
past part. pass. rp^Tuii, &c. 

from Tep^TB «= to rub €- 
past part. pass. Tepruft, &c. 

from aanepeifc = to shut (e. g. a building) 
past part. pass, .^anepiuit, &c. 

Other common verbs which form their past participles passive 
in this way are : 

namm* = to begin sKaih = to reap 

HaaciiTB = to earn wnti, = to cmsh 

aamiib == to occupy y to l)ort*ow 0 At>Tf> = to dress 

iioKpiiTh = to cover nte = to sing 

vKatB 5= to press 6pHTr» = to shave 

and all verbs in -uyTr., 
e. g. from npoinii]^!. — to stretch fotih 
past part. pass. npoTHHyTufi, &c. 

§ 100. The Ileflexive Verb. 

• This is formed by the addition of -ch (or -ci»), a reduced form of 
the reflexive pronoun ce6il, to all parts of the verb, as follows : 
KynatbCH = to bathe (imperfective and intmnsitive). 

Present. 

H icynaiocB 
TU KynaemBCH 
onB, OHa, OHO KyndeicH 
MU KyiiaeucH 
BU KynaeiocK 
ohA| oh 4 KynaioTCB 



m THBV8RB 

Past. 

M. KynaJicfl 

Sing. F. RynaitacK • Plur. Kyn^cB 

N. Kynajioci, 

Future. 

'6py KynaThcir, &c. 

ConditionaL Imperative, 

Kynajrcn-6H, &c. Kynaltca 

Kynailxech 

Present Gerund, Past Gerund. 

KynaflCb KynasmEa 

Present Participle, Past Participle, 

KynaionpitcH, See, KynaBmiftcfl, &c. 

Cfl is added whenever the part of the verb ends in a consonant 
or in L or tt; cb when it ends in a vowel. Cn is added in the 
participles throughout) whether preceded by vowel or consonant. 

§ 101. The uses of the Verb. 

In order to use the verb correctly it is necessary to know not 
only the way it is conjugated but also what aspects it possesses. 

This is where the real difficulty begins. It will have been 
noticed that, compared with other languages, Russian possesses 
veiy few tenses in the grammatical sense of the word ; this want 
is supplied by the aspects. 

The aspects are different forms of the same verb ; the same verb 
acquires a different meaning according to its aspect. The aspects 
are formed by altering the verb itself either by prefixing some 
preposition or by lengthening or otherwise altering the root 
itself ; the personal endings remain unaltered and each aspect of 
the verb has a more or less complete set of forms, i.e. present, 
imperative, infinitive, &c. 

There are two main divisions of the aspects of the Russian verb : 

1. imperfective 
and 2. perfective. 

The verbs themselves are called imperfective or perfective 
according to the aspect in which they are used in any particular ' 
case, i.e. a verb is mi to be imperfective, or is said to be used 
in the imperfective aspect, and every verb must necessarily belong 
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to one or the other division, i.e. must be either imperfective or 
perfective. 

The difference in meaning between these two aspects is that 
when any one uses an imperfective verb the action described by 
that verb is in the mind's eye of the speaker incomplete,. or, 
if in the past, must have been of uncertain duration. 

When, on the other hand, any one uses a perfective verb, then 
the action is either complete or, if in the future, the speaker 
must have its completion in his mind's eye. 

In English there is of course also variety of aspects, but it is 
expressed not by altering the verb itself but by the use of 
auxiliary verbs or adverbs ; for instance, / go, I am going, I used 
to gOf I often go, 1 was going are imperfective, whereas I went, I am 
gone, I shall go are perfective. 

The majoiity of simple Russian verbs, i.e. those which are not 
compounded with any preposition, are imperfective, but from the 
fact that a given verb is compounded with a preposition it by no 
means follows that that verb is perfective. Nevertheless it is true 
that the commonest way of turning an imperfective into a perfec- 
tive verb is by prefixing to it a preposition. • 

Now the curious thing is that when a preposition is used merely 
to make a perfective out of an imperfective verb, that* preposition 
loses its original meaning. 

Further, while there is always one preposition in particular 
which when prefixed to a verb both makes the verb perfective and 
loses its own original meaning, on the other hand, all the other 
prepositions when prefixed to the same verb both make it per- 
fective and retain their original meaning, thus altering the 
meaning of the verb as well. 

The difficulty is to know which is the particular preposition in 
each case which merely makes a given verb perfective, and as it is 
sometimes one prepo.sition and sometimes another, the only thing 
for the beginner to do is to make a list of the commonest verbs 
and learn them by heart, putting down the simple (imperfective) 
verb and the form of the same verb compounded with that pre- 
position which makes the verb perfective, while allowing the verb 
to retain its meaning but losing its own. 

One of the prepositions most frequently used for transforming 
an imperfective into a perfective verb is no, which in the process 
\m M 
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quite l5eies its meaning of al(mg or mr^ and merely defines the 
space of time during which the action takes place, e.g. 

CMorp^Tb (imperfective) *= to hoh 
nodioTp^Tb (perfective) — to give a look. 

It has already been indicated that not all simple verbs are 
imperfective and conversely that not all verbs compounded with 
prepositions are perfective; these categories of verbs will be 
examined later. 

There follow now paradigms of one or two very common verbs 
in coupleS) first the simple (imperfective) and then the compound 
(perfective) verb. It will be noticed that not both aspects of the 
same verb have an equally complete paradigm. This, as will be 
explained, is in the nature of things, and is invariably the case. 

First the paradigms are given, then remarks on the use of the 
various parts of the two aspects : 



cAtnaTb f ) 

to do, to make 


Impeffective. 

Perfective, 

present 

AtJiaK) 

(cf. § 

past 

;^ijia.Ti> 

cA'feJiajrr. 

future 

Gy^y A'^aTTi 

cA'kiaK) 

conditional 

;ribaxi>*6bi 

cAi.iajn>-6Ki 

imperative 


cA^Jiafi 

infinitive 


cAtaaiii 

pres. ger. 

Atnaa 

— 

past ger. 

Aixavb 

cA^xairb 

pres. part. act. 

A&iaiomifi 

— 

past part. act. 

AtJiaBimii 

cAinanmili 

pres. part, pass, 


— 

past part. pass. 


cAijiaRnufi 
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iia-f „ 

1 = <0 ivrite 


Imperfective, 

Perfective, 

present 

nma^ 

(cf. § 102) 

past 

iracajTB 

Hannc&xi> 

future 

fiy^y nHcaih 

Hamimy 

conditional 

nHCdJTB-fiu 

HanHcajrB-6Bi 

imperative 

nnniu 

iianumu 

infinitive 

iiHcaiii 

HaiiiicaTb 

pres. ger. 

— 

— 

past ger. 

nncaBT. 

nanncaiTL 

pres. part. act. 

n^lmyiiufi 

— 

past part. act. 

iiHcdemilt 

HaniicaBmili 

pres. part, pass 

— 

— 

past part. pass. 

nifcaHHUfi 

HanHcauHMit 

§102. 

» 

The Present (imperfective). 

Russian possesses only one 

present, while English* has two 


a DHin^ “ (1) ^ (sc. it is my custom or profession to tcriie) and 
’= (2) I am writing (sc. at this motnent). Both these meanings are 
of course imperfective ; when one says n nnni^ = I writCy or a nnmy 
^ I am writing, the speaker does not naturally envisage the 
termination of his activity. An example of the use of the imper- 
fective present : 

HTo BBi ? » what an you doing f 

n nnin^ nHCbMo »= I am writing a Utte^\ 

The imperfective ftresent is frequently used in Russian illogi- 
cally, instead of the future, as in English; e. g. in telegrams, 
letters, &c. : 

npitoK&io s&BTpa * I am arriving to-mornw (npitsHcaio is an im- 
perfective present). 

The historic present is often used in narration instead of the 

past 


m2 
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Use of the Present in subordinate sentences. 

The imperfective present is used in all cases where it is used in 
English ; after verbs of declaring^ feeling^ &c. The subordinate 
sentence is always introduced by 'rro, e. g. 

fl roBopio, 'iTO OHT> Bpl^» = I say that he is lying 
n AVMaio, 'iTO oin> JiodnrB cii = / think he lorn her 
TU 3Haemi., hto a Te6M jno()jiio = than hno^mt that 1 love thee. 

In this connexion it should be noticed that after the verb 
BHjitTB the so-called paratactic construction is very common in 
Russian ; this is especially frequent in narration. By omitting 
the HTO it gives the impression of two principal sentences instead 
of a principal and a subordinate sentence, e. g. 

Bifj^HTb — .lOTiiTi. irL iiiiAn. iiTuua = they see a bird flying towards 
them (lit. they see — a bird is flying touwds them). 

Russian is much stricter in the correct expression of time, 
however, and the present is often used in Russian in subordinate 
sentences where in English we use the past although we mean the 
present, e, g. • 

I did not know that this was so = n no anjUTi., hto iVro lairb (lit. I 
did not know that this [/s] so) 

he told me that he was wnting a book = oirb oKa:«ijn> Miih, hto 
niimcTL Kimry (lit. = he told me that he is writing a book) 

she thought he loved her = ona .nywa.ia, hto oin. oo (lit. she 

thought he loves her) 

and in these cases it would be a very bad mistake to use the pact 
in the subordinate clause. 

In conditional clauses the imperfective present is used when- 
ever the condition refers to the actual present ; the subordinate 
sentence is introduced by oc.tii « i/ (sometimes by cskc-th), and the 
antithesis in the principal sentence is often expressed by the 
pronoun to used adverbially, e.g. 

ecjm BH xon'iTo, to ckjuki'itc omv ~ if you wish^ then tell him 

CA^JiaiiTe ;)to neif, (*cjm bh ei* jf66nTe «= do this for her if you 
love her 

When the condition refers to the future the perfective present 
(» perfective future, q.v.) is usual, though in the cases of some 
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verbs the imperfective present is used illogically for the future, as 
in English, e.g. 

( 3 c;ih MosKGTe, TO npHXOJurre sanrpa = if you can, then cometo-moirow. 

In concessive clauses the imperfective present is used as in 
English ; the subordinate sentence is introduced by xotu = although 
(sometimes reduced to xon*), no cMorpH na to, 'ito = in spite of the 
fact thaty and the antithesis in the principal sentence is expressed 
by HO = buty oAuaico = nevertheless^ BcoTaicn *= all the same, or by the 
enclitic -tuicii = yety 

xoTii Bcii roBopjrrj* 'iro oto npaB^a, ji hm i. HcoraKii no Bipio *= 
although all say that this is true (the truth) ^ all the same 1 
(lonH believe them. 

In relative clauses— in sentences where the present is 
necessary, is expressed by the simple relative, e. g. 

KTO I’OBopiiTb OTO, BpoTb = whoever says thisy lies, 

Whoevery tohatevery and however are also expressed by the relative 
with the negative particle hh, which however does not make the 
sentence negative, • 

’iTo OUT* HH A'Liaen*, boo cny = whatever he doesy he suc- 
ceeds in everything * 

luiFTb BW Hii mpaoToch, Bhi HO (TiAMhoTo ;Vro ealwiaib = however 
much you try you will not be able to do this. 

If the relative sentence is negative the ordinary negative par- 
ticle HO is used and not hh, 

KTO HO aiiaorb oToro ‘lo.iouliKa, Ton. iie m«V,koti> luauiTi. iio'ioMy ei\> 
Taicb yBaacaiOTi, = whoever does not know this matiy cannot under- 
stand why people mpect him so. 

In causal clauses the imperfective present is very common ; the 
subordinate clause is introduced by iiotom}\ mto = because or Tam. 
Kaifb os since (in letter-writing these are often abbreviated to h.t. u. 
and T.K.), 

OHd ulwjen, oixi no tom]^, *ito ohA en> .iih(mrh = she kisses him 
because she loves him 

tAici* KaKT» BH HO XOTHTO cicamiTb Milt, ii cupoiuy oiX) = siucc you do 
not wish to tell me, Vll ask him. 
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In consecutive clauses the ixnperfeclive present is used as in 
English ; the subordinate sentence is introduced by hto, e, g, 
oHb TaKb m h ne nor^ ero ocraBHTb ^ he is so Ul that I 

cannot leave him* 

In temporal clauses the subordinate sentences are introduced by 
KorA4 « when (often answered by » then)y uoKa = whiles umAY 

rhlTB KSKB, m» TO BpCMH KSICB » WhUc, 

KorAa n iminy, n He JUo6m go Muojt roBop^n » when I write 
I don't like people to talk to me 

cHAHTe CO Muofi noKa a oAtaaiocb ~ sit with me while 1 am dressing* 
In comparative clauses the subordinate sentence is introduced 
by KaKb n how answered by Tain>, or tskii ii this 
KaKb AyuaeTL, raicb ii roBopnrh = as he thinks^ thus (too) he 
speaks* 

The Present (perfective). 

It is one of the greatest peculiarities of the Russian verb that 
the formal present of every perfective verb has future meaning, so 
that while every perfective verb has a tense which is present in 
form, it is in meaning always a definite future (cf. § 104). 

§108. , The Past (imperfective). 

This is the equivalent of the imperfect, and its use connotes that 
the action was more or less habitual or that the period of time 
during which it lasted is in the mind's eye of the speaker 
indefinite. 

a nHci-iTi = I was wHting^ or / used to write* 

Examples of the use of this tense : 

TO Bu A'i^sjiH KOFAH Si Bom^TL m, KouuaTy ? s= what wen you doing 
when I entered the »vom ? 
a nacm OHCbvo ^ I was writing a letter 
np^e oHa nncajia niioro » formetig she used to write a lot. 

The use of the imperfective past in subordinate sentences is 
common in temporal, concessive, and comparative clauses, but 
presents no difficulties. 

Jt is important to remember that in Russian the present is often 
used in a subordinate sentence where we use the pasi 
For the use of fiufidJio with the perfective present (« perfective 
future), cf. § 104. 
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The Pest (perfective). 

This is the equivalent of the aorist and its use connotes that . 
the action is completed ; it can never be used for any action that 
is habitual, frequentative, or indefinite : 

H HanHcaJTL » I wrote, or I have written, or I had wntten. 

Examples of the use of this tense : 

fl cnixaJTB tno naponHO « I did this on pui^ose 

a Haimcdjrb tbocm^ oTuy ohclmo ~ I have written your father 
a letter 

HTO BU c;iijia-iH ? = what have you done ? 

There is one curious use of the perfective past which, owing to 
its prevalence and peculiarity, deserves special mention. The 
perfective past of any verb can be combined with the neuter 
singular of the past of 6iiIti*, viz. 6u.io, to convey the meaning 
that an action was on the point of being completed and was only 
just prevented ; it is the Russian way of saying was on the point of, 
was just about to e.g. 

oin> H&^ajTB 6u.io upuno;t,iiuiiaTi»ca na nuCTyaH 4 to6‘l BcraiL he 
tms on the point of beginning to raise himself on the bed, in 
order to get up (when some one addressed him apd he stopped 
where he was) 

He ^^oatHA^HCfi oTB^Ta obi. iiomlvn* Omju bohl = without waiting for 
an anmver he icas just going to leave the room (when he was 
stopped) 

Ajieiua ct&Xh 6u;io orb JUiKepa oTKaauBaTbcH = Alesim wm about 
to refuse the liqueur 

a 6iwo CKaeajTb a oHb yace nohxiUTi* « I was just going to tell 
him, but he Itad already gone. 

Although this construction usually implies an unfulfilled in- 
tention it is sometimes used when the action was really accom- 
plished, but was interrupted at the very moment of completion. 

Another idiomatic construction with much the same meaning is 
Hyxb 6mo m with the perfective past, e. g. 

OH*b ^frh 6mo ho BcraA'b m* nocmiM « he almost got up ftvm the 
bed (sc. but didnH) 

H Hfth He ynAffb » I veiy nearly fell. 
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This is in fact the usual way of saying marly followed by 
a verb) as the adverb neatiy (iiovru) is almost exclusively used 
with nouns and adjectives. 

The use of the Imperfeotive Past where that of the 
Perfective Past is to be expected. 

This is veiy common and for the foreigner immensely increases 
the difficulty of correct expression. It is most frequent in nega- 
tive sentences ; negation of an action seems to the Russian to 
demand an imperfective verb. E. g. 

n uo imduTb eny may mean : I tom mi writing to him ; but it may 
also mean, and usually does : I have not written to him. 

Very common phrases are : 

BU Muh j^uBuo Hc iiuciiii « you havetit written to me for a long 
time 

n HiBKOW He hEji^Mb ero (imperfective) « I have never seen him 
(N.B. In Russian two negatives do not make an affirmative) 

St He cauxajia m (imperfective) « I have not heard her (sc. never). 
But where the negation refers to one particular event) the 
perfective may be used, 

He a 5 to = it was not I (who) did this 

a He ysHajTb Bact = I didn't mognize you. 

In interrogative sentences also, where the question covera a long 
period of time, the imperfective is also frequently used (-.m is the 
interrogative particle) : 

BflCMU'XHBU 

hu Kor;ia-Hii6yAb ? - have you ever writteUf dom^ seeth 
Bu Jieatyl ? 

CXUlilH-JIU BU . 

In general it may be said that in negative and interrogative 
sentences the imperfective is, in the nature of things, more usual 
than the perfective aspect. 

A most unexpected use of the imperfective past is made in some 
cases where the action is quite definite and the most obvious 
aspect to use would seem to be the perfective. These are cases in 
which the speaker who uses the imperfective instead of the per- 
fective aspect wishes by so doing to give a slightly indefinite tone 
to what he is saying; by using the imperfeotive instead of the 
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perfective be makes a suggestion, as it were> instead of a state- 
ment. To the beginner this seems a gross inconsistency, but it is 
really a very subtle refinement. 

For example, one often hears Russians say ; 

OHTi MUii lIHCaJTb 06'b ;)TOM'L 

when one definite letter is referred to and the meaning can only 
be : he wrote to me about thia^ or he did write to me, &c. ; in this 
case the use of the imperfective may connote hostility or inoredu- 
lity in the mind of the speaker, or it may be merely intentional 
vagueness. 

Another very common instance is : 

ou'L roBopiln* Miit, *ito . . . ^ he told me, that . . . 
where a perfective verb would be natuml ; in this case there is an 
English equivalent, for we often say : he was telling me when we 
mean he told me. 

Here is an example from a letter of L. Tolstoi, where he uses 
two imperfective pasts while referring to two absolutely definite 
and instantaneous facts ; the only conceivable reason can be that 
by using the imperfective he makes the item of news conveyed 
appear less important and thus makes les^ demand on the interest 
of his corre.^pondent than if he had proclaimed the fact in the 
perfective. By using the imperfective he can leave* the sentence 
unfinished without its appearing foolish, while if he hod used the 
perfective his correspondent would have been led to expect some 
exciting news in the next sentence. This is the passage : 

cofiHacB iipitauuuii ko nut 06o.iencKii1 u npiiuoaiLTL iiuclmo, tu.ilko 
4*10 nojiyHeuHoo hmt, arb Cpaia Jl,MHTpiH . . . 

Obolensky has just come to (see) me and has brought a letter just 
received by him from (his) hwther Demetrius. 

The use of the Ferfeotive Past as an Imperative. 

In the case of two verbs the perfective past is used as an 
imperative ; these are : 
nomeJl’b^ 

noinx6 noftTii to go (on foot) and 

noutxid 

noixajrii, &c., fr. inf. uoixaib ^ ' to go (sc. in any 
way except on foot) 
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It lamt be noticed that the verb of course agrees with the object 
addressed, e.g. 

noiiuia co6&Ka! «= he gtme^ he (addressing a dog). 

The use of the Perfeotive Fast in subordinate sentenoes. 

The perfective past is used in subordinate sentences after verbs 
of dedaHng, &c., when the event really refera to the past, e. g. 

fl y»ce cicaeaTB Bain>, vro Hanuduii nncLUo == I have already tcld you 
that I hav^ writtefi the letter 

but it is important to remember that whenever the action is still 
going on, even though the principal sentence is in the perfective 
past, the verb in the subordinate sentence must be in the present 
or the future (cf. § 102). 

a Guf CKaaajB, vro He ero = / told him that I didn't like him. 

In relative, concessive, temporal, comparative, and consecutive 
clauses the imperfective and perfective past are of course both 
common, but its use presents no difficulties ; the perfective past is 
common in temporal clauses beginning with as soon as (koicbtojoiKo), 
before (np^e ntMi, nepe^ rltin, Kaia), after (nocjrfe Toro koicb), 
terdly— trAen — (tojcwco hto— Kaia —), as soon as ever (vyib), 
until (noKa ho) : 

’ KaKb TOJBKO npi’jtxaJTb, h 3axBop^f» = as soon as I amved^ I fell ill 

oHi CAiaaJTb ^ ncpe;(i» iiun», KaKi> $i ouj nauHcajii » he did this 
before I had written to him 

OHB HauHcte ^0 nficjii loro, KaicB no.iy4H.TL Moe iihcbmo « he wrote 
this after he futd received my letter 

ToabKo HTo fl npiimejFB, Kaicb ohi> |fiiepi> hatdly had J come, when 
he died 

TU vyTb Bomto, fl BMHFB yaHOflu s thou hadst barely entered, I at 
once recognized [thee], 

§ 104. The Future (imperfective). 

The imperfective future presents no difficulties; it is a com- 
pound tense and is formed by Offly (•»/ shall be) and the 
imperfective infinitive. It is always used when any fiiture action is 
referred to the completion of which is not envisaged by the speaker* 

It must be remembered that it is only tbe imperfective infinitive 
which can be used after O^fly ; to use a perfective infinitive after 
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6fKf wont mistakes a foreigner can make. An 

example of the tense is given in full: 

H nHcaxL 

m 6fxsnii> nncdib 
oifb, OHii 6pen> nHcdTi> 

MU 5^eMx> micaTb 
BU Aore nmckih 
ouM, oni 6^Ayn» nHciir, 

= I am going to write (sc. indefinitely). 

An example of the use of the imperfective future : 

HTO BH (iyAcre ji^hi&nh nocjih adsTpaica ? = what ate you going to do 
after lunch ( « in the afternoon) ? 

H 6^Ay niicte, 'mraTb = I am going to write^ read 

BU fifAete UHcaTb MHk? = you will write to me? (sc. more than once) 
6fj{Y = I will. 

Crdny, craneini,, &c. (from craiB « to become^ to take up one's 
etand)^ is also used followed by an imperfective infinitive to form 
this same tense, instead of 6^%Ay, but it is much commoner in the 
written than in the spoken language. It is particularly common 
in negative sentences. 

The use of the imperfective future in subordinate^ sentences does 
not present any difficulties, but cf. § 102. 

The Future (perfective). 

This is in form exactly the same as the present, and is in theory 
the present tense of the perfective aspect, while in fact it always 
has future meaning. It is used when the completion of any 
future action is contemplated by the speaker. The use of this 
tense is at first the most puzzling for the beginner. 

Examples: 

n Hanitmj' euf leueph = I shall ivrite to him now 
H c^ibaio dro adBxpa = I shall do this io-mortvw. 

The imperfective present and the perfective future can of course 
be used together, e. g. 

a nocMorpib, oht» Tan’s xtiaerB « I shall have a look, what he is 
doing there 
while 

a CKorpibi wto osb Atxaeni « i am mtehing^ what he is doing. 
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There is one use of the perfective future which ic very idiomtic 
and squires special notice. The perfective future of any verb 
can be combined with the neuter singular of the past of (>JUB&Tb 
(the iniperfective frequentative form of - to he), viz. 6mijio, 
to convey the idea of a perfective or definite action which used to 
take place often or customarily in the past : 

oiia 6iiiBaJio ko MHf) Malt iiiiTb ~ she used often to look in on 
m to hare tea (saHjitrb = she will look in on, perfective) 

oin> 6HBaao CKaaceri, Muh : ‘ UimHecH craKairi, boam ’ = he would 
often say to me : ‘ Bping me a glass of irate r.' 

Euaajio can also be used with the imperiective present to 
express an iniperfective habitual action in the past, but this 
construction is not so common. 

The perfective future is also used in narration like a historic 
present, e.g. 

TaTLitHa TO fi3Aoxu(.VrL, to uxuorL = at one moment Tatyana would 
sigh, at another she would groan. 

It can also be used, illogically, in certain cases where one 

would expect the imperfective present, e.g. 

« 

He paaCepy uHMero, bco B3A0iyi» = I can't make out a word, it's all 
nonsense (|it. I shall not be able to make out). 

Use of the Future in subordinate olauses. 

The future is often used in Russian in subordinate sentences, 
where in English we use the past or the verb would, should, e.g. 
after verbs of dedanng, &c. : 

He said that he would be there, or that he was going to be thetr « 
oin» CKamn^, MTU 6\v^eri* TUMb (lit. = he said that he will be 
there) 

I knew that he would do this, or that he was going to do this « 
fl suaJTb, mto oirb aro CAtaaerb ( = I knew that he will do this) 

She did not know that 1 was going to write = oua uo mto 

H HaUHUI^ 

In relative clauses the perfective future is used after kto hh 
whoever, mto uh » whatever: 

MTO BU nn dcaHcere, n umb ho iiontpio » whatever you may say^ 
1 shall not believe you. 
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The use of the perfective future is especially common in 
temporal clauses with the meaning of the future perfect where 
we in English illogically use the present, e.g. 

HaiiHiUHTe, KaicB t6jii,ko npitj^exc = tvnte as soon as yon arrive 
(lit. shall arrive) 

noA^Mattie xopom6ui»KO, n6pe;n> KaicL c,xtJiaeTe oto = reflect 
well before you do this (lit. will do) 

CKaacewT* naM^ bco nocat loro, Kain* BepHOMCsi = we shall tell you 
everffthing after we return (lit. shall return), 

N.B. KaicB is often used alone with the meaning when. Until is 
usually expressed by nona ne, though ne is sometimes omitted, e.g. 

ff He iianHUiy, noica ue iio.iyu)^ on, iren') niici>Mo = I shall not imte^ 
until I have a letter from him. 

The perfective future is often used in conditional clauses where 
we use the present illogically : 

ecjiH OHii cji'kaerr, :'n(>, n aanpu'iy == if he does this (lit. will do) 
J shall sctmtn, 

§ 105, The Conditional (imperfective and perfective). 

The conditional, as already explained rn § 92, is not a separate 
tense in form, but is merely compounded of the past and the 
particle 6u. It can be formed from the imperfective as well as 
from the perfective past, but it is far more commonly formed from 
the latter. 

The peculiarity of the tense from the syntactical point of view 
is that it can refer to the future as well as to the past, e. g. 

H ()U cA4iajn, = I should have done^ or I should do 

HTO Bill 6u HauHcajiii ? = what would you have wniten ? or what 
UH>uld you wnte ? 

iVro (56jio-6w HOBoaMtWvno = that would hare been impossible ^ or that 
would be impossible. 

Other uses of the Conditional. 

The conditional is very common in relative sentences beginning 
with whoever^ whatever, expressed in Russian by the relative pro- 
nouns KTO HTo, followed by the Cu of the conditional and the 
negative particle un ; 

KTO (5tt 5 to HH HannciuTb, h ony cKa»c^ . . « whoe^rr wivie this, 
t shcdl tdl him 



m 6u BKE HR c^aatii, mmvo ho uomomcotb «« wkatmr do, 
miking mil help 

HTO 6u dio HR croHRo, 9T0 Gj/^aib » whatever it cost, m must 
do this 

RTO 6u HH GiyRi^ocii, noi^eiTb » whatever happens^ we shall go. 

The conditional is used in unfulfilled conditional sentences, both 
in the principal and in the subordinate sentences ; in the latter it 
is joined to the word ocjih (== if) and is usually reduced to e.g. 

fl 6a cffiasuTb ecjiH^u mofb = I should have done this if I had 
been able 

ecaH6ib OHa xorlba, oiia 6U Haimc&Jia = if she had wished (fo), she 
would have written. 

But it must be carefully observed that if the condition is still 
capable of fulfilment either in the present or the past, these tenses 
are used in Russian and not the conditional, e.g. 

eciH MuHcere, Mauumto leiioph — if you can, write now 

8 6fj!y OROHB pa^i*, ^iH Bu c^'Liaere ^to ss / should be veiy glad if 
you did this (lit. = I shall be very glad if you will do this). 

The conditional is used^ in final clauses where the subject of the 
subordinate is not the same as that of the principal sentence ; 
fijhi is always joined to the conjunction iro which introduces the 
subordinate sentence, e. g. 

H miiny euf, ht66h CHb ysHdjTB npaBAy «= I am writing to him in 
Ofder that he may learn the truth 

OHB A^derb ht66i>i mu sautiHAH ero he is doing this in order 
that we may notice him 

oRa ROMorai euy, RTd6u OHb noroux noMorb eit » she helped him in 
order that he might later help her. 

The conditional is used in concessive clauses if the sense is 
hypothetical, e.g. 

xoftMa sRajTb, rto bu laMb, h 6u He Mom npHAT^ « even though 
1 had known you were there I should not have been able to come. 

The conditional is used after all verbs of wishing, commanding, 
and praying, both affiimative and negative ; the subordinate sen* 
tenoes are introduced by rto6u or RTo(ib, e.g« 

H xoHf, m&b owb ifo CA'&iajTb «■ I wish him to do this (lih I wMt 
that he wotdd do this) 
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OHa xoH&Pb, Tro 6 % a eit HanHcdjn> « she tmhes me to wHte to her 
(. . • W)(hi n eft nncaJiT) would mean to write more than once^ 
often) 

offB npHKa3&jn», ht66u bu nonui^ Kh hom^ he ordered you to 
go to him 

ona npocAsa, ^t66u mu ifto CAinaJiH she begged us to do this. 

The conditional is often used after verbs of declaring, feeling, 
and believing when the verb in the principal sentence is negatived ; 
the subordinate sentence is introduced by hto6bi or e.g. 

a He roBopio, md6hL 5to 6mjio Tain. « / do not say, that this is so 

a HO A^MSK), hi66m ohb ^ CAtjia.Ti» = J do not think that he did it 

a He nipio, ht66u 66jio od^cho = I don't believe that it is 
dangerous 

KoiA^ a nam;^, a ho aio6aio ht66u co Miioft renopujin = when I m-ite 
I don't like people to talk to me. 

In conversation, however, the present and imst are often used 
instead of the conditional, and when the subordinate sentence 
refers to the future, then the future only is used, e.g. 

a He AjMaio, hto CyAm xojoaho = I (han't think that it will 
be cold. 

The conditional, negatived, is often used after verbs of fearing 
( 6 ohTi>ca) expressing a positive fear the subordinate sentence is 
introduced by ht 66 u or KafCb- 6 K[, e.g. 

H (Soibob, 7r66u BU ne npocryAhxHCb ~ I am afraid that you will 
catch cold 

a 6 o]f)Cb, ohb ho y 3 Hto> ^ I am afraid he will find out 

though followed by the perfective future can also be used in 
such cases, and must be if the fear is negative, e.g. 

a 6 otbcb, HTO 0 Bi» MHi HO HauhiaeTB = I am afmid that he will not 
write me. 

The conditional is also used invariably after certain negative 
expr^sions, e.g. 

HeaosMOiiCHO, htoOu iro 6 ^x 0 npaBAa » is impossible that this is 
true (lit. the truth) 

uertpotoo, ht 66 u obi» HanHcajni nub «■ if is improbable that he 
would wHte me, or that he will wtite. 
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The particle 6u is sometimes used by itself in certain expressions 
elliptically, e.g. 

BOTb-Cu xopouio ! s ihep^t muldnH that he nice! 

For the use of 6u with the infinitive cf. § 107. 


§ 106. The Imperative (imperfective and perfective). 

The imperative is used in Russian as in English. The difference 
between the imperfective and the perfective imperative is that the 
former implies a command of a more general nature, while the 
latter refers to the immediate present, e. g. 

CMorpil, CMorpfrre ! = look out (sc. take care ) ! 
nocMorpfi, nocMOTpure ! = look hen ! 

c.i^raailTe Meim ! (inf. cjiyniaw,) = listen to me (sc. take my advice ) ! 
noc3[JmaftTe ! (inf. nocjiyiuaTh) = listen f 

Very often the imperfective imperative is used when it is a 
question of polite request rather than of a perem])tory command ; 
this is especially so in^ the case of the verb to give, inf. 
(imperfective), and (perfective), e. g. 

;^aBaftTe mh-I nr6-m6^]i,h nohcn, ! = give me something to eat 
more polite than 

jiaiiTe, though the latter is often used. 

The same holds good of the verb to hand, to sene, inf, no;i[aB&Tb 
(imperfective), no,iaTi» (perfective), e.g. 

no;iaBdfi(Tc) (KHvn*! * oorve the dinner ! . 
is more polite than 

no^fl(Te) nut C40TF> ! =» give (lit. hand) me the bill ! 

The imperatives of the verb to allow, to. let, inf. nycKAib (imper^ 
fective), nycrfm, (perfective), followed by the 8rd sing, of the 
perfective future, are used to express the 8rd sing, of the impenv* 
tive (cf. § 98), e.g. 

uycTb or nycx^il eicdncerb BaHi» let him tell you 
nycstift (^aetB * let him do it 
DjCTb Huntoerb m let him write. 
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The imperative ;^aBdi1(Te) is very commonly used colloquially 
virith the meaning e.g. 

;^aBdrtt(Te) HrpaTB B7 i K^piLi ! = lefff have a game ofcat*ds ! 

,0 which the answer usually is : 

;naBdft(Te) = [yea] let's ! 

The imperative Mtt(Te) is often used with the meaning /e/, e. g. 
/idit(Te) MHt> roBopim* ! * let me speak. 

In prohibitions the imperfective is used, e.g. 
no ott roBopjiTB ! = don't let her speak. 

In negative commands the imperfective imperative is almost 
nvariably used, even when the prohibition only covei*s a definite 
ict or period of time, e.g. 

no nmmiTe omv! ~ don't write to him! (= either now, or in 
future) 

He cMOTpirre ! « don't look ! 

HO roBopirre mf I = don't tell him! 

He roBopfwe ! = don't talk about it ! ^ 

for the use of the infinitive in commands cf. § 107). 

An exception is the verb * 

to forgetf inf. aaCiJBdTb (imperfective), aaOiJTi. (perfective) 

)f both of which the imperative is quite common, e g. 

He saObiBaliTe mohjI! = don't forget me 
)ut He nro h narh cKaaiwri. ! = don't forget wild T told yon! 

no 3a6i^:^f,To ! « don't foiget ! 

He aafiy^we HanHcaiB mhIi ! * don't forget to wnte to me ! 
cf. He3a65*AKa « foiyekme-not). 

Use of the Imperative in conditional sentences. 

The imperative is frequently used in Russian in unfulfilled con- 
litional sentences; in this construction the imperative can be 
lombined with any noun or pronoun, e. g. 

iVroTB ppuch ;^om6Bjrc, n 6m Kynto em «= if this house had hem 
€h€ap$f\ I should have bought it (lit. » he this house cheaper), 
ms N 



In this construction the perfective imperative is always used in 
spite of the negative : 

He csy^cb lavb s 6u yroR^iL « if a boat hadn*t happened 
[to 5s] then, I should hate been droumed 

Re <yd^xai ORB ^ro. ona 6u npHiruia » t/ 5s had not done this, she 
would hate come 

CKaacd a ckob6, orb 6u n naimdurb — if I had said the word, he 
ivould have written 

ijuxoTO He Hceaalt—CBoero ne repjift = i/tfou don't covet other people's 
goods, gou won't lose your own. 

There is a very idiomatic use of the imperative which is 
especially common in narration and deserves mention. This is a 
combinsdiion of the imperative of the perfective verb nailTbCH « to 
appear (lii to take oneself), viz. noauii^CB with the words otr^ hh 
« whencesoever, e. g. 

rh bosbm^ck, aanuB ! » suddenly, as if from nth 
whets, then appeand a han / 

Notice also the following idiomatic uses of the imperative : 

Toro R GMOip](!, mo ORB yna^^^TBl ^ I am afraid that (sc. at any 
momenf or befon we know when we an) he will fall (lit. « look 
out!) 

noMBH&ft KaRB 3 b4jih ! s you'll never see [him] again (lit. » remem- 
her how they called him, sc. 5ts name) 

UBseAch (instead of KaxcercH) « seems, one would think. 

Another idiomatic use of the imperative is with the conjunction 
XOTB, when it acquires the meaning you may as well . . . 

ecsH Bti Be HOMoxcere bb nameft npocBdt, to yarB He anaeirBi KaRB n 
Cbitb: np6cT0 xotb rb nerxx) noxita&ft! « if you don't help us in 
our request, we simply shan't know what to do: we may as well 
go and hang ourselves t (lit. dimh into the noose) 

mnero amah cb ^nnrB c^stb, xotb 6poeB » nothing can be done 
with this, you may as well fling it away. 

Sometimes xotb even though (» xor^) in this same construc- 
tion: 

XOTB ytieftf He mswf « even though you MU me, I shall not tdl 
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§107* The Infinitive (imperfective and perfective). 

The difference in meaning between the two aspects of the in* 
finitive has already been explained; it remains to give some 
examples of the various uses of the infinitive. 

In expressions of a gepeml character the imperfective infinitive 
is always used, e. g. 

nncaib KHfim HenpuiiHO == to write books is unpleasant 

while if a single event is referred to the perfective is of course 
necessary, e. g. 

cK&ibKO y Hero ^enerb ? rp^AHO CKasarb = how much money has he ? 
it is difficult to tell. 

The following idiomatic use of the infinitive should be noticed : 
HOTero in^atb = there is nothing to he done 
OHi) nberb orb Ho^ero ;^4jiaTii = he drinks because he has nothing to 
do (lii/^wn doing nothing) 

roBopArb H^nero (or Ho^ero h roBopirrb) I *= there's nothing more to 
be said t (sc. that goes without saying) ^ 

(cf. § 51) 

yHn» raicb h fibm^ * st4ch is fate^ or very well then, leVsHtake the best 
0/ it ! 

CT^o*5uTb » consequently ... or in that case, I suppose . . . 

After verbs of beginning, continuing, ceasing, finishing, &c., the 
imperfective is used, e. g. 

y»6 H&vasH Hrp&Tb « they have already begun to play 
OHb npOAOJQB&jEb vnraTb » he continued to read 
ORjft nepecT&XH ronopto » they ceased talking 
fl KOHHBXb nHC&Tb » / have finished tmiting 

and of course all the more when these verbs are negatived. 

After the verb to know how to, inf. yuiib (imperfective), cbyiiiTb 
(perfective), the imperfective and perfective infinitives respectively 
are used, e.g* 

owa yiiietb ^Kyou «« he knows how to do tricks 
athjuim-xsi m $to <y^Tb ? •» will you know how to do this f 
# k2 
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After the verb to have time to, inf. ycntBirr* (imperfeotive), ycnitb 
(perfective), the perfective is natumlly always used, e.g. 
n Kas^tt AOBB ycni^Baio HaimcaTB uhtb nnceirB « evet^if day 1 
manage to write five letters 

ycnteie-JiH bh ^to c,7^4i[aTi. ceroAHfl ? - shall you have time to do 
this to^ayf I 

After the verb to he able, inf. mohb (imperfeotive),' both aspects 
are used, according to the sense, e.g. 

MosKCTe-JiH BU ’ko c,^ijiaTi. ? = can you do this ? 
n HO Mory roBopfm* (imperfective) = I cant speak (sc. am 
physically unable) 

n HO Mory cKaaaxb (perfective) = I ranU say 

SI He MOFL niicaTi> = I could not ivriie (sc. was physically unable) 

H He Mon> HanHcaiB = I could not write (sc. just then, that once\ or 
I have been unable to wnte (sc. till now) 

The perfective future of this verb is supplied as a rule by the 
perfective verb : 

Cbyntir* = to know how to, 

but this again is not tused where it is a question of surmounting 
physical difficulties. In this case the Russians as often as not use 
the imperfeeKVe present nory, &c., illogically with future meaning, 
just as we do in English, e.g. 

SI Morf npHATH aasTpa « I can come to-mofrow (sc. shall be able to)* 
The imperfective future of nohi> is not used ; its place is taken 
by the phrase 

m» cocTOJorin + inf. = I shall be in a position to * * * 

After the verb to wish, inf. xorbib (imperfective), either aspect 
can be used, e.g. 

a xo*i<' HHcaiB =5 J wish to write (sc. be an author) 
fl xonj HanHcdib hhcbiio *= I wish to wHte a letter 
H He xony roB^>puTb (imperfective) = / dtmH want to talk 
H He xoH^ cKasaTB (perfective) « 7 don't want to say 
H xorLth roBopHTb ss / wanted to speak 
a xorijTB CKaadTB » / meant to say. 


' N.B. The perfective aspect of voui> is cmomb, pres. cMOif 
I shall be able, but this is very seldom used ; whenever it iS| it 
implies the surmounting of great physical difficulty. 
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After verbs such as ji]o6^ti> to like^ iipe;!MioHHTaTb » to prefer^ 
ue aK)6i&Tjb s to dwlihey the imperfective infinitive is of course the 
more usuaL 

After verbs of refusing ^ agming, &c., either aspect can be used, 
though the perfective is the commoner. 

Use of the Infinitive instead of the Future. 

This is common in such phrases as : 

’iio-Mcc ? = /ohat are m to do / (what is to he done f) 

HaimcaiwH cuy ? = shall 1 write to him / 

HTu HanacaTb? ^ what shall I write r 

iioitiii II CKaaaTb eny = / shall go and tell him (or let us . . .) 

Kiucb naMT* GbiTii ? = how are we to manage ^ 

niwiTb? = why are you (or we) going to selU { = why sell f) 
cKaaaib BUM'b = shaU / tell you ? 

Kaicb BaM'b cKaaatb *= (lit. = how shall 1 tell you ?) how shall 
I put it ^ 

Use of the Infinitive with the conditional particle. 

This occurs in such phrases as : ^ 

uocMoxptTb-Obi ? = shall we have a look f 
Often it is merely the verb 6biao that has been omitted, e.g. 
Xopomo-fiu iio4.xaTJi = it would he nice to go 
iioiipoOoBaTb-Ou ? = shall we have a try (or a taste) ? 

Use of the Infinitive instead of the Imperative. 

This is especially common in public notices, e.g. 
ixaxb iiiaroH'b! (imperfective) *= at walking speed! (cf. 
alter au pas!) 

HHKoni ue uycuaTb ! (imperfective) *= don't let any one go! 
uaiiaeBiib! » spit! (sc. take no notice of it!) 

The infinitive ujiesaTb can even be used in place of a finite 
verb, e.g. 

a uaoBixb ua xsooro xoujittua ! « I don't care in the least about your 
master! 



XJb 6 of the Inflxdtlire in eubordinate aentenoee. 

In final clanaeB the infinitive is used when the subject of the 
subordinate is the same as that of the principal sentence (cf. § 105 ), 
e. g. 

fl nmaf eny, ht66u ysi^TB npaB^y I am writing to him in order 
to find out the truth 

oifB ^aerb Tr66u noMo^ib MHt ^he is doing this in order 
to help me. 

In conditional clauses the infinitive is very common, e.g. 

ccJii eny HanucaTb, oirb ci^aerb cett-Miicrb ^ if we wnte to he 
will doit at once 

ccjin BaiTb CKaadib, bu He iiosipHre ^ if I tell you^ you tmCl 
heliece [me]. 

Sometimes the is omitted, and the infinitive used in the 
principal as well as in the subordinate sentence, e. g. 

MHoru acoaiTb — ;io6p4 He bi^tb *=» if you wish for much, you'll 
see no good 

uofixfi — laiTb noiiTH ! » t/ nv ate going, then let's go / 

A very curious idioipatic use of the infinitive is mentioned here, 
as it is at first extremely puzzling to the foreigner ; it is often, 
though noydways, in the form of an answer to a question, and 
consists of the infinitive followed by the past or present of the 
same verb, while in meaning it always implies dissatisfaction or 
the non*fu1filment of a possibility, e.g. 

Question : 

cxuxAxH'XH bu upo 5to ? s }Mve you heatd about this f 
Answer : 

csbixATWo csuxAjrb, ho He Bhpx) *= oh yes, 1 have heardf hut 
I don't believe it. 

Question : 

bu uap^ ? » hate you seen the tsar / 

Answer : 

BHAi&Tb-To BBAW • ** yeSf Vve seen him (sc. hut never spoken 
to him) 

roBopfinrTO ohA roBopfirb, a uneio ho A^aerb ■> she talks a 
dgfs nothing 

yjitfirTO fl yiiiio, HO fl ue xosj^ I know how to [do itj, hui / 
dont want to. 
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§ 108. IPiie Gerund (imperfeciive and perfectire). 

Tim gerund in used in Russian as in other languages to avoid 
the complication of an explanatory (usually subordinate) sentence. 

The present gerund is naturally formed only from imperfective 
verbs; the past gerund from both impei*fective and perfective. 
Whenever a gerund from a perfective verb does have the ending 
of the present gerund, viz. -h, it has perfective (past) meaning, 
e.g. from 

inf. yeitdiTb = to perceive 
past perfective gerund 

Examples of the use of the Gerunds. 

(JJaYHH Bn. ropoAh, uu sauuui kl bami. = being in the town^ we looked 
you up 

npowsBi. mtcbifo, ohi. iiotxajn. « having read the letter^ he de» 
parted 

roBoptoB Tpii naca, om. cLtb iia CBoe mWo = having spoken for 
three hours, he sat down in his place. 

Some gerunds are very commonly used to ezpres^titude, e. g. 

UHcatii Jieiica » to write while lying down 

nhxB as to sing sitting 

roBop^B CTOfl «s to speak standing up. 

The following idioms should be noticed : 

M&ma as in silence 

or ~ ^ ~ havi^^g waited a little) 

nexoTH n unwillingly. 

Some gerunds have quite lost their original meaning and are 
used as adverbs or coi^junctions : 
from XoTiiB » to wish 
xotA « although 
(N.B. willingly is oiif ho) 
from Bftvh m to look 

at txmdoni, without Hflection, to no purpose 
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from (smtpktb ^ to look 

fiecHorp^ Ha + ace. »= tit spite of 
CMorpil s all according 

e. g. CMOipa Kaia » that's just as it may happen 

CMOTpA uo KaKoH utelb . . . s accoiding to the pries at 
which . . . 

and from ynm = to know how to^ the popular form yMtwHH * 
having the knowledge, e. g. 

^ H^o cA^iaTB yM^iOHB = you must have the knack to do this, 

§ 100. The Participles (imperfective and perfective). 

The participles are little used in conversation but are very com- 
mon in literature. 

There are naturally no present participles formed from perfec- 
tive verbs. Past participles active are formed from almost all 
verbs of both aspects ; past paiiiciples passive are formed from all 
perfective (transitive) verbs and from a considerable number of 
imperfective (transitive) verbs. 

As regards the use of the participles it may be mentioned that 
some of them are used as nouns, e.g. 

KypjJlimx’i, « for sfnoket^ 

HeKypmuHXT» ~ for non-smokers 
OyAymee == the future 

BT> 6yAyuV‘M^ = in the future 

iu»A^e>i;muee = the subject (gram. ) 

CKajycMoe the predicate „ 

nacliKoMoe = insect 

while in general it may be said that the present participles both 
active and passive are far more commonly used as pure adjectives • 
without being considered as participles at all, e. g. 

caiAyiouuii ^following is always used for the next 
iri> * next year 

cuiayiuiit « knowing^ learned 

OHi» d^ienn cBtAyuri* no + dat.~ Ire is vety learned in . . . 
uacTo^imift «= (1) jiresent (of time), «= (2) real 
^ fiUure 

Aiotiibiiiill as favourite 

» dependent 

ttoaaBi6<fjiimil «* indyfendsnt. 
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Notice the idiom : 

noB^AHMOMy » apparently. 

Present participles passive beginning with iie- correspond to our 
e.g. tn — (Me 

e. g. HeyMOJiUMBift = inexorable 
Heoi^tiiUMLitt ^invaluable. 

Prom several verbs two forms of participle are in use, the 
regular present participle in (which is phonetically not 
Russian but Old Bulgarian) and the purely adjectival form in 
-Hitt (which is the original Russian form of the present participle) ; 
e. g. from rop'^Tb — to burn (intrans.) 

ropttuutt == burning 

ropjeiitt = hot (esp. of ttater^ foody &c.)‘ 

Notice the following present participles which are very common 
in letter-writing : 

MuoroyBaiKaeMutt (or -iiu) . . . 

rJiyOoKo (or -aa) . . . = much or deejdy respected 

yBfUKHiouutt (or -an) Bacn> 

r.iy6oKO (or -an) Bacn, = (deeply) respecting you 

.nottmuitt (or -aa) Bairb == your loving, * 

The past participle active, too, is but rarely used participle. 
One or two forms are veiy commonly used as adjectives or 
nouns, e.g. 

Ciinmitt * fot^ier 

iipomeAUtitt B pasf ' (esp. in grammar). 

Notice 

cyMacmeA'ttitt = madman 
from cottTH <rb yml •= (o leave one's mind. 

The past participle passive is by far the most commonly used of 
all the participles, and even is not rare in conversation. This 
participle also often takes the place of the passive, e.g. 

KkiTb ^ra Kuttra 6w^a nepeBCAOMa ? b by whom was this booh 
tmnslaiedf 


Though the forms « last 

npiMiiAou B the past 

newly«formed from the perfective past upouicjii* are far commoner. 
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Rimb i^a ni>eca Han^oaea ? ■> whom h this play wriUsn f 
0 ^ oj^ia vh » she is dressed in blacks 

In this case also many participles are almost entirely used as 
adjectives, e.g. 
npoiUDlTuft ss accursed 
BumeynoidHyTuft » dboee-mentioned. 

Notice the idioms : 

eaHflTo ss oeeupied (of places in train, d:c.) 
s^epro s: shut (of buildings) 

Cimowb Ha6^ « choch-fulU 


§ 110. The Reflexive Verb and the expression of the Passive. 

The reflexive verb can sometimes be used, as well as the passive 
participles, to express the passive, but as a matter of fact phrases 
which in other languages are in the passive are in Russian very 
often expressed in the active, e.g. 

he is very much liked would be always translated ero oueuB 
jnbflflTB 

he is hated ^feio o^eHb iie JiK)6flTi> 
this is not done « aroro ue ^iaaiOTB 
though the phrase ih'o ho j^ijiaercH is also common 
this paper is little nad ~ ^ ras^y Mdjzo nurdH/ri) or dxa raaera 
Ndxo HHidercfl. 

As a matter of fact, reflexive verbs in Russian are often merely 
the intransitive forms of otherwise transitive verbs, e.g. 

niJTb « to wash (trans.) 

MBiTbCH = to wwih (intrans.) 

KynaTb « to bathe (trans.) 

KyndTJbCfl to bathe (intrans.) 
iipoAoxmitb » to continue (trans.) 
npoAOxsKdTbca » to continue (intrans.) 
po;^dTbCfl ^tobe bom 

(po;^b s to bear child) 

but N.B. 

om> upoA<Miucaen> imcaTb he continues to write. 



Some transitive verbs when used intransitively require the 
complete reflexive pronoun instead of the abbreviated form 
-ca, e.g. 

a^BCTBOBaTL = to feel (trans.) 

a^BCiBOBaTb ce6il ~ to feel (intrans.) 

fl ce6ii HyBCTByK) eexopomo » I don't feel mil 
KaiCB BH C66^ H^CTByere ? = how do you feel? 

Many reflexive verbs which are intransitive have no correspond- 
ing transitive form, e.g. 

cuopK&TLCH to blow One' 8 noee iipii3HdTbCH = to confess 
yxuC&TbCH « to smile KaaaTbCfl — to seem 

mryibCH s to laugh ocraBaTbCH to remain 

craHOBilTbCH « to become cjiyuaTbcn = to happen, 

Hat^hflTbCH s: to hope iipocryAUTbCfl ~ to take cold 

6o}kbcn s to fear is both transitive and intransitive. 

The verbs 

HpaBtecH sr to please M>6oBaTj>cn to admut 

KadvTbCH = to touchy concern iiacJia}HAaTbca = to enjoy 
are looked upon as intmnsitive, and tak^the first the dative, the 
second the genitive, and the last two the instrumental. 

A few reflexive verbs are only used impersonall^ 
cMepK^TQfi - it is growing dark 
Muh xoHercH » I want to ,, , 

Muh HeeaopoBHTCH I don't feel mil 

MHh He coiiTCH « I can't get to sleeps I don't sleep well 

Muh cufiTca ^ I see in my dream^ {he) appears to me in my dream 

mb Hemexca = I itch 

paayiiieTCH » it is understood^ of coum. 

Notice the curious use of the impersonal verb : 

npHxdAHTCfl (lit. = it comes itself) 

1. PS one has to 

npHx6;eEnK» iirp&Tb »» one has to play 

(imi) npuumoiU) sanjiaTilTb » (/) had to pay 

Hto npHA^rcH iiairb (viixaib ? « what shall we have to do ? 

2, «p stands in relation to (me)+ inst. 

ona npaxoABTCH Mui ABori^po^Hofl cecrpoit ~ she stands iu tlfs 
ftlationMp of first cousin to me » she •> my first cousin* 
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§ HI, Imi>erional Verbs. 

Besides the impersonal reflexive verbs already mentioned, a few 
others, the use of some of which is peculiar, may be noticed here. 
Some do not call for comment, e. g. 

6ojD(iTB = it hurts 

Y nemi roxona 6oxHrL = my head aches 
„ 3 y(h» „ — my tooth „ (this can of course also be 

used in the plural) 

noAMopaacuBaeTB = U is beginning to freeze. 

It is freezing is usually expressed merely by the noun Mop63i» 
= frost (sc. then is a frost), e. g, 

ceroAHH Mopos'L = it is freezing to-day 
similarly ceroAHfl (yrreiiejiB — it is thawing. 

It is mining can only be expressed by : 

AuJKAb (= rain is going) 

Aoacftb .ibOTL = it is pouring 
cf. cahrb = it is smwhig 

ipa;CB hails 

MOiimH cBepKasTB = the lightnin j is flashing 
rpoBTB rpenuTi* = the thunder is thundering. 

These phraS^ are expressed in the past and the future as 
follows : 

BHepa uito AovKAb = yesterday it rained 

Honiio B^najTb cetrs = there has been a fall of snow in the night 

nomeaib aohcab it has started raining 

BHOpi OhVTb cHJibHufl Mop63i» = yesterday there was a hard frost 

bfjijdTb =* it is going to rain (there will be of rain) 

H6 CfjifiTb jifmjifl = it is not going to rain 
aepecmi* aoskab == the rain has stopped. 

The impersonal verb can also be used, e. g. 

Bi^ajuc MHoro cuiry (gen.) » much snow has fallen (it has fallen 
out much of snow) 

aauexo or aauecau j^opory cHhron’b » the road has got covered with 
stiow. 

To smell (intrans.) is expressed as follows : 

naxuerb xopoiitu » it smells nice 
naxuen> poaaim » it smells of roses 
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md by a ounous impersonal use of the verb necrft « to cany 

OTB nero necorB AyxaMii *= he emelh of scent (lit » it carries mth 
scents from him). 

To suffice : 

xnaTaen. (imperfective) — it suffices 
XB^THTL (perfective) = it will suffice 
lIe;^ocTae^» ~ it wants 
e.g. HOAOcraert Midi cm = I miss him. 


Notice the following : 


jHOcraTO'iHo 

;fl0B6jn>H0 


= (hat is etiouffh 


m6}kho as one may 
MOMOio cKaaaTb = one may say 
MoncHo roBopiiTT* = talking is allowed 
M&KBO ? = may one ? 

= one may noty it is impossible 
hojuiB^ piwaaiii = one can't say 
but N.B. nen3B'bcTHo = one can't tell (sc. know) 
iiBB^HO, MTO , . . = it is mil known that ^ 
bo3m63kho ) 

, V :=: it IS possible 

MOJKCn. OUTI. ) 

BOJMiuncHO, MTO OTKaBceKJfl = it is possible that he will refuse 
McSaceri* 6uTb om. 3inien» = perhaps he knows 


the latter phrase is very commonly transposed : Cuti. MoiKen, 
iieBoanoMmo = it is impossible 

HeBOdMOHCHOy mt 66 m oirb ho ana;iB = it is impossible that he does not 
know 

J^OJWCHO ObiTh * lit. it must but comes to mean it is ptH>hahle, 
I expect 

6mh, ohb 3naen» = I expect he knows 
crajio 6 utii « lit it has become (or begun) to bcy but comes to mean 
consequenUyy I suppose 

craao bu ero ho Mim ? « then I suppose (/ must conclude 
(hat) you don't l<m him ? 
crSao 6mb — laia I » I suppose it is so 
He criwo+gcn; « there is no mote of 
y Hero ne crajto his money came to an end 

n^o m it is necessanj 



mh umo Sfo cflfijtaith cerdAHS « j must do this to-day 
H6 BaAO » one must or need not, don't 

He Hiffo HanncaTB oero^HH » it is not necessary to write (the letter) 
to-day 

GKasaib BaiTB? « shaU I tell you ? 

H^Tb, He H^o « no, don't 
BT^HCHo s it is necessat'y 
He H^sRHO 3= He Ha;^o 

cjrtflyerb = it is proper, ought (lit. =i follows) 

He cji^eTL = it is not cotrect 

Bain> ca4,^OBaao-6iii ...» you ought to . 

Notice the impersonal use of the verb to begin : 

HaHHHaerb TeMHhTb » it is beginning to gmo dark 
but KOTjtjs Ha'iHHaeTCH KOBi^eprb ? » when does the concert begin ? 
Other common impersonal expressions are : 
npe;^CTO^ MHh+inf. » I have got to , 
iipe;^ocraeTCH MH'fe + inf. ~ it remains for nteto , , , 
cocToto (ii3i» or BTb) » it consists (of) 
cocTotoJH » it mil take place » 

§ 112. , ^JSLow to express the verb to be. 

The present tense of the verb Cutb » to be has long since 
become obsolete ; it is either omitted absolutely or its place is 
taken, in writing by a long hyphen, in speaking by a pause, e.g. 
n aHTXRHaHHHi* ^ I am an Englishman 
^ — Mott cuHib » this is my son 

whether the pause is made or not entirely depends on ho# muoh 
emphasis the speaker wishes to put in the subject of the sentence. 

Notice the fact that the phrases this is, that is, there are, Hhou 
are, are usually expressed by &ro irrespective of the number and 
gender of the predicate, e.g. 

ifo uoi HccHa « this is my mfe 
^ mo6 » these are my children 
unless of course special emphasis is laid on the pronoun, e.g. 
rt khAth era, a irm -- not •si those hooks are his, hut thm 
r are mine. 
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HOW TO BXPBE8S THE VERB ‘TO BE» 

Hm i>, here are are often expressed by botb, e.g. 

BOTL Mott » hire 18 my houee^ 

BOTB can also mean (mr then ie ; if very remote distance is pointed 
to BORi» Tam can be used. 

The 3rd sing, of the present is still very commonly used in 
certain cases, e.g. 

TO ecTjb « that is (to say) 

T. e. = t. e. 

Combined with y and a pronoun it is the commonest way of 
saying have, e.g. 

y Meml ecrt = I have 
y Hero ecrb =■ he has 

though as often as not in these cases the verb ecib is omitted. 

In shops, restaurants, &c., when asking a question, ecTi> must be 
used, e.g. 

Question : 

ecTb y Bacn> mcpi^ ? (genitive) = have you any caviare f 
^swer ; ' 

ecTb ss we have, 
the negative answer is always 

Htn» or Htry = we han not. 

Birb is really a contraction of iio ecrb, and has come to be the 
ordinary word for no ; it also means there is not and thus have 
not, e.g. 

y HOHil Htn* I have not 

y Menu ntn. oTua = I have no father. 

To eoTbis sometimes added the interrogative particle -xh, though 
ecTii by itself, if the voice is inflected accordingly, is quite sufficient 
to indicate the question. 

EcrcrJtn is apt to sound like eom (» if), and ec:in is in fact 
a corruption of ecrb-xu. 

y bscb ? is also a very common way of saying have 
you yotf 

y becb ? from HaflTd (» to find) is also much used 
to express the same thing. 

Ectb is also used for ihsre is, there are in such cases as: 

eoTB taicie wbmt xoropiSre ro siMm mcpA « there are su^ people^ 
who donH like oaviare 
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^ e<^ MHorifl BeiuH, 0 KoropHxi. n 6 h xoriai* ct Bdwn noroBopyrn* « 
theit fm many things about which I should like to talk to you 

vb KHHri^ ecTb mhopo xopoinaro « in this book thefv is much 
that is good* 

The 8rd sing, ocib and the 3rd pi. cyrb are also used in emphatic 
declarations or definitions ; it should be noted, however, that cyrb 
is very little used, and that ecxb can be used for any of the three 
persons singular or plural, e.g. 

TypreHeerb jno6i'urb pyccioix’b Kaicb ohu ecib = Turgenev loved the 
Russians as they at'e 

Hni3Hb ccTb TpyjTb 6yaymaro noKO-rtiiiii = life is labour for the 
next genemtion* 

Owing to the fact that cnrb is so seldom used, single adverbs 
acquire the meaning of whole sentences, e. g. 

xd-iOAHO = it is cold 

lenjio = it is warm 

:KdpKO = it is hot 

BioBvHo = it is possible 

naAo • = it is necessary 

^ MHh X(Wio,^HO = I am cold^ &c. 

The 3rd sing, of the present of fibiBrn, the imperfective 
frequentative of 6i>iTb, is often used : 

tVro HacTo OuBaen> = that often happens 
HHKow ne CwBaeTb = that never happens 
oiTb y Ha<yb Cbmaerb =* he sometimes comes to see us. 

The past tense of 6uTb does not call for special mention. It is 
often used to express the idea of visits, e. g. 

H CbiiTb y HHXT. BHcpa = I Went to see them yesterday. 

The neuter is often used impersonally : 

TRiTb 66x0 ,^Ba;^uaTJ> 'lexoBim* = there were twenty people there, 
(For other uses of 66xo and 6iiiRajio cf. §§ 108, 104.) 

The future 6]fAy presents no difficulties. Notice the idiom : 

• Oy^erb ! « enough ! 

(For uses of the future, conditional, imperative, and infinitive of 
6iirn* cf. §§ 104-107.) 
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^ § 118* Various fottpu of Imperfeotitre and 
Perfeotive Verbs. 

It has already been remarked that most perfective verba are 
formed from imperfective verbs by prefixing a preposition to the 
latter, and that the preposition used for this purpose loses its 
meaning. It is impossible to tell which preposition in each 
particular case is used for the particular purpose of making the 
imperfective verb perfective, as various prepositions are thus 


use , e. g. Tmpetfective* Perfective. 

CMOTp^Trj to look nocMOTptTb 

niicaTb to write HanncaTb 

to do cA'ibaTj. 
aHaiJi to know yanaTt 


and others. 


The only thing that can be said is that no is used in an infinitely 
greater number of cases for this purpose than any other preposi- 
tion. But It must be remembered that while one preposition 
nterely makes the imperfective verb perfective and loses its own 
meaning, all the other prepositions when^ compounded with the 
same verb both make the veth perfective and endow it at the same 
time with their own special meaning. For instance : ^ « 
pascMOipiTb » to examine closely 
npumicaTb » to ascribe^ to add in writing 
^ nepe^ijiaTb = to do over again, to alter. 

These verbs, as has been remarked, are perfective ; the imper- 
feciive verbs corresponding to them in meaning, i. e. compounded 
with the same preposition, are the so-called frequentative imper- 
fective verbs, which form a subsidiary category of imperfective 
verbs. These verbs are frequentidiive (or iterative) for the most 
part only in name ; the large majority of them are quite ordinary 
imperfective verbs. Their peculiarity is that even when they are 
preceded by a preposition they do not, like other verbs, become 
perfective^ They remain imperfective, forming the ordinary 
imperfective verb corresponding to a perfective verb which has 
been made perfective by having a preposition added to it and at 
the same time been altered in meanbg by that preposition. 
Thm feequentative imperfective verbs are all formed by some 
alteration of the stem of the verb, either by lengthening it or by 
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altering the vowel which precedes the inffnitive endihg* Th^4 
verbs seldom occur in their simide form, i.6« uncompounded with 
a preposition, but one or two are quite commonly used, e. g. 
duBaib (froih 6mb) ^ to he often 
^ 6iiiBaerb » that sometimes happens 
H 7 HBTB ^HBSJD ^ I am in the habit of going to see them 
r(»apHBaii» (from rosopi^Tb) to he in the habit of saying 
OBI. laici. roBapHBaJTB ~ he often used to say so. 

Such verbs are really frequentative in meaning. But in the 
great majority of cases, i. e. when compounded with prepositions, 
they are merely ordinary imperfective verbs. They may have 
frequentative meaning, but this as a rule has to be specially 
expressed by the addition of some such word as vacro « often. 
E. g. 3a6iiiBati> is theoretically the frequentative imperfective from 
3a6^ (perfective) « to forget ; ft 3a6LiBaio may mean I often 
(or always) forget, but on the other hand it may mean merely 
I am forgetting. Similarly pasronapHsaTT. » to converse is theoreti* 
cally a frequentative imperfective from roBopfiTb, but it may mean 
either I converse or I am conversing. For this reason it is better 
not to label these verbs frequentative or iterative, but to call them 
what they ar^ in the great majority of cases, viz. compound im> 
perfective vetbs, in order to differentiate them effectively from the 
large number of imperfective verbs which are simple and from 
the perfective verbs the majority of which are compound, while 
some are simple. 

It is now time to examine the various ways in which these 
compound imperfective verbs are formed. 

In a large number of cases they are formed by the insertion 
of the syllable *ub^ or -rb- between the stem of the verb and the 
infinitive ending. Compound imperfectives from almost all ?erbs 
ending in -an* and from many others besides are formed thus find 
belong to this category. Verbs of this formation which in thrir 
original form contain the vowel o in their stems, usually, but not 
necessarily, change this to a in the compound imperfective. The 
verbs are here arranged in series of four, e. g. 

1. nm&m ••totryss simple imperfective. 

2. ncmfin&Tb mm to try compound perfective with loss of jww* 
lag preposition. 
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8: » to eupperienee « compound perfective with reten- 

tion of meaning by preposition. 

4. nomteuBaTb « compound impeifective with retention of mean- 
ing by prepositioni It must of course not be imagined that the 
particular compound petfective, with retention of meaning by the 
preposition^ is in each ectample here given the only compound perfec- 
tice formed from that vet^. In the case of some verbs such com- 
pounds are very numerous ; the examples here given are chosen 
at random, but they include only verbs that are commonly used : 


Impetfective, 


Peffective, 

URcaib 

to write 

nauHcaTh 

UpHU^CUBaTIi 

to ascribe 

npnniicaTh 

inixaTb 

to do 

c^ixaTb 

nepe;^:]bijeaTi> 

to alter 

^epe;^tJIaTb 

CMOrp'^Tb 

to look 

nocMOTpiiL 

pascMarpneaTi* 

to examine 

pascMorpiiTb 

^nrdcTb 

to read 

noHRTaib 

upomiTaTb 

npo^^TEiiBaTb 

to read through *• 

niwHocTb 

alternative verbs 
identiSal^in meaning 

HGKdTfi 

to search 

noncK^Tb 

BSl^CRHUaTb 

to exact 

BSUCIcdTb 

padoratb 

to wofk 

nopa6dTaTb 

dapaMxuBaTi^ 

to earn 

aapa56TaTb 

osj^maTb 

to listen 

nocx]^maTi> 

noAOX^nuiBaTh 

to ovefhear 

no^cjiymaTb 

XOlldTb 

to break 

CJIOM^Tb 

npox&uuBaTi* 

to biwk thfvugh 

npOJIOM&Tb 

OrpORTb 

to build 

nocrpoiiTb 

yei|)4ttfiaTt« 

to armnge 

yerpoHTb 

onidThCfi 

to laugh 

aacuMrbCH 

pciriiiBaTE 

to defide 

ocifhdrb 

Kp&oib 

to steed 

yfcp4cTb 

odapdi^aTii 

to rob 

OdORp&CTb 

inafsh 

to pull 

noTsm^i 

crdmaan* 

to tighten^ close 

0 2 

CTHH^^ 





Those veihs of class pf^ the let sing, of whose present is affected 
by the personal ending -id (which changes into -y, cf« §§ 87, 88), are 
similarly affected in their compound imperfeotive forms, though 


no longer belonging to the same class, e.g. 


Impetfectm. 


Petfeetive. 

npocto> 

to request 

nonpoc^iTb 

cnpdniHBaTB 

to ask (a question) 

cnpocHTb 


to squash 

no/^aBiiTb 

Sa^BJIHBaTB 

to throttle 

3a;i^aBirni 

From a number of perfective verbs the compound imperfectives 
are formed by inserting -na* between the stem and the infinitive 

ending, e.g. 



Imperfedite. 


Perfective. 

6BTk 

to hit 

no6ATi> 

y6i[BaTi> 

to kill 

y(5irn. 

nhib 

to sing 

cnhTi> 

Sanhsarii 

to strike up a song 

3ant>TL 

miTii 

to dnnk 

DijnHTh 

npouHsaTf. 

# to spend on drink 

U|)OnUTb 

ICpLITk i 

to cover 

noKpi>m> 

pacKpiibaTb 

to uncover, open, discover pacKpfiTi. 

MilTIi 

to wash (trans.) 


yMUBaTbCfl 

to wash (intrans.) 

yMikiiiCfl 


Notice especially the verbs (for other simple perfective verbs 


cf, §114); 

Imperfeetive. Petfective. 

lUmirb to give ;^aTi. 

pres. Mio presi^Aain> 

Ahsair* to put 

pres, ffteaio pres, 


* and 6uBati> « to he often^ to happen (from euTb « to he). 


Some verbs of this category cannot be formed in complete series 
in this way, e.g. 

. Jmpovftdive. Peffeetioe. 

math to know ) 

yanaBaTb to learn {newe)^ to recognize ) 
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Imperfeetive. 
pres. y3Hai5 
ysHaSniB 

— to take one*s stand ‘ 

ycTaBaib to grow tired 

pres, ycraio 

and many other very common compounds 

6off£Tii to he ill " - 

commonly used only as impersonal . 
(Sojito* it aches 

8a($ojrbBaTk to fall ill 


Perfective. 
pres. ysHai) 
ysH^mB 

cxaTb 

pres, crany 
ycraTB 
pres, ycrany 


3a6oJiiTB 


Those verbs which, both in their imperfective and perfective 
aspects, have no preposition, i. e. do not require a preposition to 
form their perfective aspect, can of course also be compounded 
with any « preposition in both aspects, the preposition always 
reltaining its meaning, e.g. 


Imperfeetke, 


Perfective. 

AanaiB 

to give 

MVth 

no^aB&TB 

to handf serve 

no^^JiB 

npoAandTB 

to sell 

npo^aiB 

npHT^andiB 

to add 

npHAaxB 

nepeAan&TB 

to hand over 

nepcAaiB 

Ha^anaTB 

to edit, publish 

lIS^dTh 

paa^^eaTB 

to distribute 

pasAUTB 

Boa^anaTB 

to reward 

BOSAaiB 

BunaB&TB ^ 

to deliver 

BI^AUTB 


to submit 

uoAT^dThca 


to driver 

c^^axB 

coa^aB&TB 

to cttate 

cosMvb 

BSi^^aBaTB 

to set (e.g. questions) 

ua^Tb 


to complete 

Ao;naTB 


(N.Bi Many of the compounds here given have other meanings 
besides those given here, and of course the same applies to other 
verbs.) , ^ 

-i— 


^ For its other meanings cf. p. 214. 



Impeffee(k 0 . 

ItjbBsab 

to put 

Peffretiteo 

o;ribaTb(cii) 

to dms 

OAiTi»(cfl) 

RaAiB&Tb 

to put on 

HSAi^Tb 

pa^^BdTb(Cfl) 

to undma 

pa3AiTb(CR) 

nepeoA;i^Tb(cfl) 

to change drm 

n6p60A:lTB(cH) 

ssM^isaTb 

to catch hold of 


(-craB&Tb) 

to take one*8 eland 

ciaTb 

nepecraBdib 

to cease 

nepocTHTb 

sactaBdib 

to find (sc. at home) 

aacrdTb 

AocraBaib 

to obtain 

Aocrdib 

ocrasiTbCH 

to remain 

, ocrdibcfl 

BcraBdTb 

to get up (sc, from bed) 

Bctaib 

pascraBdiiiCH 

^0 jpar;^ (intrans.) 

paacmTbCH 


Verbs with infinitives in -hb, -en, -cih form their compounfi 
imperfectives by adding -aTii to their stem, e.g. 


Imperfective.^ 


Penfective, 

MOHb * 

to be able 

CMO'Ib 

noMoraxb 

to help 

QOMOHb 

BJICHb 

to drag 

noBJteHb 

npHBJieicdTb 

to attract 

npEBae^rb 


The verb hem forms its compound im^rfective as follows: 

P0rftctite, 
noieib 
cbhen 

uaAoi0n>(intMi».) 

PttfteHn. 

( ttoodinm 


Impei/eetm. 

icTb to eat 

to eat up, eottsume 
HaAolini&n>(inttans.) to importune 

Tjie eognato verb to dine : 

Impeifiet^. 

otljivna. 

to tlie Boon obiign ■> dtoMsT. 
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Verbs of which the stem contaiiu two a^aeent oousomuits 
insert u or b between these in the compound imperfective, e.g. 


Impevfeeiiw. 

caaTb^ 
pres, msio 


to $end 

Fetfedioeo 

nocj&Tb 

Bucjaib 

BBldOJI&Tb 


to banish 

xeaiB 

• 

to pnss 

uoHcaib 

pres. »ufy 




npHHCHM&Tli 

to squeeze 

iipHacaib 

seaTb 


to call 

uosBaib 

pres. 30B^ 



uasb^Tb 

HasusiTb 

, 

to name 

lepen. 
pres, ipy 


to rub 

BOieperb 

oCreperb 

O^THpdTB 

'.r' 


to wipe 

aceHb 


to bum (trans.) 

C3K6'ib 

pres. »cry 


• 

^3a»eHb 

saaouiTb 


to light, kindle 

^AaTb 1 


to wait 

• 

pres. 9BAy 

• 

to await 


oass^Tb I 


to ezpect 

UOAOHWIb 


to wait (for) 

Aoaoqij&Tbai 

j to attain by icaiting ) 
1 to await until [arrisaJl) ) 

AOSi^tbCH 


There wre several v^rbs of this kind which are never used 
except in composition, e.g. 

P«/ec<iee. 

ympiTb to dit yMepcTb 

pres, ynp^ 

BauH&tb to bogin nauAra 

pres, uavn;^ 


» Tiili verb has an imperfective frequentative of its own, 
noouaisb <> to ssml. 



verb -itib (only used in eompoaition with prepositions, of. 
§ 88} forms its compound imperfeotives as follows: 


Impiifectm, 


Feifective. 

[•HMaTh] 


[-flXfc] 

BHEMaiB 

to attend, hear 

BHHXb (pres, not used) 

saHEHaTir 

to occupy, to horrotv 

aaiotiix 
pres, saibi]^ 
sa^eiiib 

HaHHMaxb 

to kite 

pres. HattMf, &c. 

N.B. noHEMaxL 

to understand 

pres, no^tf ^ 

noitiiembs &c. 

noAHHMaxii 

to lift 

UOAHOTb 

(or noAUM^xii) 


pres. noAHHMy 

nojuidMemb, &c. 

npHHHMaxir 

to accept 

IipUH^b 

pres. iipuM^ 

CHHMaXB < 

i 

np^oieiub, &c. 

to take off (clothes) 

cmixb 

c 

to photogmph 

pres. cuHii^ 

CH^eUlL 

N.B. 

to take 


cf, § 117 


pres. B03bM^ 

[B3HMaib = to levy money] 

BoabMcmii 

noftM&n> 

to catch 

cf. § 117 


In the case of this verb, the stems of which are •im- and -hU’, the 
H between the preposition and the stem is explained by the fact 
that certun prepositions, e.g. ci> and originally ended in 
a nasal, which was dropped after such forms as (atari, had become 
ciystallieed. On the analogy of these forms, the h was inserted ' 
between the preposition and the stem in other compounds of 
this verb. , 

^e pasts of all these perfectives are adnaxi., aanasd, stsnio t * 
iMbman: ndnaxi., nonaad, ndnaao; ndnaxs. See., i.e. thi^ are, a« to- 
be expected, formed from the infinitive. 
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§ 114. F«vfeotiTe Simple Verbs. 

Nofc all perfective verbs are compound. There is a fair number 
of simple verbs which are already perfective in themselves without 
the prefixing of any preposition. 

Such verbs are 

Aain ^ to give 
ffhtb « to put 

ciaiK » to take one's stand, to become, to begin. 

Besides these there are two categories of simple verbs which 
are perfective; the first 'contains verbs of various classes, most 
of them very common : 


Impeffictive. 


Perfective* 

6pocdTb 

to throw 

6p6cHTb 

KOU^&Tb 

to finish 

KOHHHTb 

Jiomkthca 

to lie down 

Jie^ 

AUm&Tb 

to deprive 

JiHiinkb 

n^aib 

to fall ^ 

nacTb 

npou^Tb 

to forgive 

iipocrATb 


to say goodbye 


wl 

^ cu 

nycK&Tb 

to let (go) 

liyCTHTb 

ptin&Tb 

to decide 

ptuiirrb 

CKaK&Tb 

to leap 

CKO'lUTb 

craHOB^Tbcifi 

to become 

craib 

cryu&Tb 

to step 

cTymwb 

caA^bcu 

to sit down 

ctcTb 

XBaTdTb 

to seize 

XBaTjfiTb 

fllUldlbCSl 

to appear 

SlB^bCfl 


Of one verb the imperfective aspect is compounded with a 
preposition, while the perfective aspect is a simple verb, vis. 

noigip&Tb to bug icyn^ 

ThoM verbs being perfective when they are simple, are none the 
less perfective when compounded with a preposition. Of the cor^ 
responding simple imperfective verbs, some when oompoundecf 
irith a preposition become perfective and require the formation of 
a compound imperfective, others remain imperfective. 




• 

Petftelke. 

myndiTb 

iOiUp 

orynfiib 

nocryndtb 

I to enter (an institution) | 
[tobehape | 

nocr^nnxb 

. pindm 

to decide 

pfimfiib 

paepiiu&ib 

to permit 

paaphiufiib 

asniibca 

to appear 

HBdibca 

ofoaBtan 

to declare 

oCfhSIBilb 


but 


6poGdxb 

to throw 

0p6cBXb 

BuCp&cuBaib 

to throw out 

(Bdfipoemb 

(Bufipocdxb 

eranoBdibca 

to become 

cratb 

OCraudBIEBaTbCH 

to stop 

ocraHOBfiibca 

ctAdsbCfl 

to sit down 

cbCTB 

uepecdscHBaTbCfl 

to change tmins 

nepeolcifc 

The other category contains a number of verbs ending in -Byrs, 
which by meant of this ending connote a tingle (definitive, peifec* 

tive) action, e.g. 



Impetfeetife, 


Perfective. 


to look 

TJXBBfTb 

ABKiraTis 

to move (trans.) 

flfihByih 

Kps^Tb 

to erg out 

KpAfCHyXb 

KH^Tb 

to fling 

KliHyTb 

MaX&Tb 

to wave 

UaXH]^L 

xuienaTb 

to spit . 

lUUbHyTB 

OOB&Tli 

to diove 

c;^HyTL 

tqwratb 

to touch 

TpOHyib 

menraTb 

to irAurper 

m&SBfth 


It u importaat not to confute tfaete with other limjde TwiM 
ending in •sjn which are imperfective,' e. g. rmfcbmtto 
which are nu^ perfectire in the ordinary way, ris. by preftziiig 
a prepodtion, noran^, KpinEfxa bb to grmo fttong, compon^ 
perjiseUve oicp&sBfib. Thete rerbt in 'Hyib being perfsetive IM 
nataratty alto perftetive when compounded with a pr^odt&i 
the conieeponding timple imperfective verbs are uiually lengtlMa^ 
ly the already familiar procett (insertion of •hb* or •iiB'} to jficiiiBi 
Uie eorretpoiuliag compound imperfectivei e.g. 7: : 
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Imp$ffeeti§e. 


Perfective. 


to look 

TJoasftb^ 


to look up 

BSTmufTh 

OOB&Tb 

to shove 

cynyib 

BUOOBUBaXIi 

to shove out 

B^cynyri. 

Tporaib 

to touch 

TpOHyib 

AorporaBaibCH 

to come into (physical) 
contact with 

AorpoHyibCfl 

KpHH&TB 

to cry out 

RpfoCHyTb 

BCRpiKEBaifc 

to scream 

BCKpitenyTS 

Notice 

KHA&tb 

to fling 

KHHyib 

npHKi^BaTbCfl 

to pretend to he 
but 

npHKHHyrbcn 

QORHAdTb 

to abandon 

noRfoiyib 

and 

BHcifTb 

to hang (intrans.) 

noB^cnyiB 

Some verbs only used in composition with prepositions cannot 

be formed in complete series, e. g. * 


Imperfective. 


^eifective. 

06M&HUBaTB 

to deceive 

o5MaH]^b 

BBWX&Tb 

to sigh 

BSAOXHflb 

ncHes&Tii 

to disappear 

Hc^ieaHyib 

npEBBOCatB 

to grow accustomed to 

QpHB^BHyib 

OtBUK&Tb 

to disaccustom oneself to 

OTB^lKHyTb 


§ US. Imperfeottve Ck>mpound Verbs. 

Oonrenelj not all compovmd verbs are perfective. We have 
already seen that the prefixing of a preposition does not neces- 
sarily make a verb perfective, e.g. pasroB&pnBan « to erntmt, 

■ yfianfitta ■■ to Ml, nom^n&tb — to huy, nocryndm » to hAavt. Besides 
there is a very large number of compound imperfective 
verbs whiob form a class by themselves. These correspond in 
Uteaniag to a series of compound perfective verbs ending mostly 


‘ A perfective verb noraswiTb also exists. 




in -itCB or and belonging to class IL The corresponding com* 
pound imperfectives are formed not by lengthening the root with 
additional lullabies, but by altering the infinitive ending fromr*HTb 
or to -an>, thus making them verbs of class 1. In the course of 
this alteration the phonetic changes observable in the 1st sing, of 
the present of verbs of class II (palatalization of the last conso* 
nant of the stem and substitution of the ending -y for-io, e. g. 
from B^Tb, or insertion of e. g. Joo6m from jno^uTb) are repro- 
duced throughout the whole of the compound imperfective owing 
to the infiuence of the palatal vowel », which in certain cases 
becomes a (i. e. -m, become -aib, &c.). 


Impetfodive, 


Perfective, 

BcrphnaTb 

to meet 

BCrp^TMTb 

Boodpancaib 

to imagine 

Boo6pa^^^Tb 

BiiipancaTb 

to express 

BUpaSHTb 

HaskinaTb 

to visit 

UaBtCTMTH 

oObflCH^Tb 

to explain 

oObflCUllTb 

onrabaTbCfl 

to he mistaken 

0UlH6UTi>CU 

OTB^Haib 

to answer 

OTBhTHTb 

nepeMtH^b 

to change 

iiepeMkHiiTb 

nOBTO^T^ 

to repeat 

lIOBTOpUTb 


to receive 

nojiy^Tb 

noSBCMClTb 

to permit 

nosBOjmrb 

nochindTb 

to visit 

nochxfiTb 


to strike (trans.) 

yAapHTL 

yOhsg^XL 

to convince 

ybh^mrh 

ynorpebjitoi 

to use 

ynorpebiiTL 

tice nimaTb 

to hang (trans.) 
and many others. 

nosicHTii 


In the case of a few verbs which are used in their simple forma 
it is possible to form the already familiar complete series of 
four,e.g. 

Imperfeeim. PerftcHve, 

ciaBaxb topvi noer&BHTb 

OClBBa^Tb to have OCI&BRTb 

and many other tery common compbonda 
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Gompound ImperflaotiveB formed by change of accent. 

In the case of a few verbs the form of the compound imperfec- 
tive 'differs from that of the simple imperfective (except for the 
addition of the preposition) only in the position of the accent, e.g. 

Imperfective. Perfective. 

ninath to fall [nacri*] ^ 

npoowTH to get lost nponacxb 

notice also the very common verbs 
nona^aTL to hit upon, to happen on nonacib 

cianaTi* to scatter nocwaaiB 

pres. c^XK), Cj^nxemh pres, noc^xio, nociii- 

imemh 

sacunaTb to cover hy Btntcing sacunar^ 

pres, aacunaio pres, sacunxio, oac^- 

njiemii 

notice also the very common variations of this verb 


aacunm 

to fall asleep 

aacHjTB 

npocLinaibcn 

to awake 

• 

npociifiLca 

;i^firaTii 

to move (trans.) 

ASKinyrh 

pres. 

and ffBitoy 


« 

noj^miTh 

to move up to (trans.) 

noABfrayTB 

sometimes the r is retained in the perfective 

BO^BHTdTb 

to effect 

B03;^i)rHyTi> 

6*iraTr> 

to run 

uodiraTb 

HsdtrdTis 

to avoid 

1 HadtHC&TB 
iHadtrayri. 


§ 110« Simple Imperfective Verbs with two forms. 

There is a certain number of simple imperfective verbs which 
^ve two distinct forms, distinct, though cognate in meaning. 
They are both equally imperfective, but while one describes an 
action that is actually in progress, the other connotes potentiality 

I — i t 

> I'llO oomiioand perfective ;nacTi>, pres, ynanf (compound im> 
perfective yn^n), u more commonly used than nacib. 




or habib The former are called aduaJt simple impsrfMim (lome^ 
times called csncreU)^ the latter potentiai simple impeffieUves 
(sometimes called ahslrad). A good example is the verb U> go 
(sc. on foot) ; to express this there are two distinct imperfective 
verbs: 

1. BTTH (sometimes spelt 

2. xo;(foB. 

The first means actually to go or to he going^ the second potentially 
to go or to he in the habit of going. Examples : 

BU Haere ? = where are you going f (sc. now) 
xoAHie-XH BH FB ledipb? = do you go to the theatre ? (sc. ever or 
often) 

a mcj ryafe ^ lam going for a walk 
a y»c© xomf = I can now walk (sc. after an illness). 

The verb to fly i%i 

1, xeriTB 

2. xeraTB 

BOTB aerfin* aaponaanx ! = there is an aeroplane fitting ! 
irrihqii aerasm* hird^ fly 

The verb to cany is : 

♦ 1 . HeCTH 

2 . HOCl(lTB 

noaraaiiOHi Hecen» Baitb bhcbmo «> the postman is bringing you 
a letter 

a Bcei^ Honi j icaaoinH » / always wear galoshes. 

These verbs are the following : 


Actual, 


Potential, 

inf. 

fisecito. 

to shine 

tmesirb 

pres. • 

f fiaenif 


fiancrdio 

( 6mit(mih 


6aRciienn> 

inf. 

Stastn 

to run 

OirSTh 

pm.| 

(5faf 


Oirax) 

.ftac<inn> 


fiirsenm 

inf. 

nesifi 

to convey 

BOSfitfc 

pm. 1 

1 ■«*f * 
[negemn 


BOSKf 

BOSBimi 
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Athml. 


Potential. 

inf. weak 

to lead 

wpfnh 



mas^ 

BOAHinii 

niaTii 

to drivOf ohaee 

roH^b 

roHib 


roHitio 

ronmub 


&c. 


io go (on foot) 

XOAI^ 

JWf 


xo»c^ 

BAeinit 


xo^Hnib 

n&Aih 

tofig 

XeT^TT* 

Jtenf 


xeraio 

ji6T^nn> 


&c. 

JIOMito* 

io hrah 

xoMaib 

JIOMJIIC) 


XOM&IO 

*JI6MR^Il^ 


8cc. 

jitoii 

to dimh, clamber 

xaaiiTb 

jifey 

• 

x&Hcy 

^liaeuiit 


Xl^HIDb 

H6CTi^ 

to cany, hear 

• 

Rocto (to wear) 

Hec^ 


HoniJ 

HecSnib 


ROCHUlb 

njiUTii 

to floaty emm 

nx&BaTb (/o swim) 

wunf 


nxiBaio 

njiiro^aiFi 



noxaril 

to crawl 

noxsaTb 

ttoxsf 


nojoaio 

noiaSm 


&c. 


io eet, plant 

caw&Tb 

em^ 


oasRaio 



dco. 


to go (iff mg wag 


iw 

except on fbot^ e.g. 

isRcy 

4i^aiii|b 

hg train oron horeeback) 




Two verbs belonging to tbit categoxy are defective/ yis. 

Actual, PotentiaL 

B^Tb to see BB^Tb 

Bitocy 

Biboraib (sometimes contracted to BHmi>) 

Gi^aTb to hear cruxdTb 

cailniiy 

ca^inHiUb 

The presents of the potential imperfectives of these verbs ait 
not used ; the infinitives and the pasts are, on the other band, 
quite common, especially in negations and interrogations, e.g. 

ero He BHAaTb = he is not to be seen (sc. / can't see him) 

couxijm-JiH BU '^ro ntnud ? = have you ever heat'd this singer f 

When these verbs are compounded with prepositions it h 
usually the actual imperfectm which forms the compound per 
fective with loss of meaning by the preposition, though such arc 
also sometime^ formed by the potential imperfective. It is aisc 
the actual impcffective which forms the compound perfective witl 
retention of meaning by the preposition. On the other hand, 
it is the potential impeifective which forms the compound imper 
fective with retention of meaning by the preposition : 


Impcffective, 


Pitftetite. 

jierirb (actual) 

tofly 

noaer^Tb 

Hei&Tb (potential) 

nepeAerirb 

nepeieiftTb 

tofly over 

Beei6 

vijsfm. 

to lead 

noBecrd 

Vfcmjsfcth 

1 to lead through | 

1 to spend (time ) ) 

nposectA 

vmk 

wsktb 

to convey 

noBesrt 

vpmabtb 

tcMttgiinaeotufeytmee) xspaaeaitii 
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Impefjfective, Perfectite, 


Heci2 

to carry 

noHecnl 

HOCl^b 

.to wear 

noHoc^b * 

npBBocixb 

to bring {by hand) 

npuHeotiE 

mh 

to go {on foot) 

noM 

XOA^Tb 


CXOA^Tb* 

npHXOid^Tb 

to come {on foot) 

npittru (or upm^n) 

HaxoA^b 

to find 

Haftnl 

npoio^^b 

to pass 

npottiH 

Needless to say, both forms of all these verbs have many other 

compounds besides those given here. 


The two verbs B^Tb and ai^matb 
fectives : 

have the following per- 

Imperfective. 


Perfective. 

Bfo^Tb 

to see 

YBUJslkTh 

BBASTb 


YBWTh 

« cx^axb 

to hear 

yaii^maTb 

cjiuxaTb 


ycjibixdTb 


The presents of and yc^uliiuaTb are very common, being 

the ordinary (perfective) futures of B^ib and cauuiaTb, e.g. 

a yB2»y ero sampa » I shall see him to-mm^w. 

The presents of yBE^atb and yoauxaTb are neter used* Their 
pasts on the other hand are quite common, and it is to be noticed 
that there is no essential difference in meaning between 
yBBjsjm and ys^u^^ 


’ This verb is seldom used, the perfective future of Hecril 
(without idea of any particular direction) is noneci^; from noc^iTb 
(which usually, but not always, means to wear) the imperfective 
future is naturally Cfxy noc^iib, while I shall mar (« I shaU put oh) 
is Htockty from aaam. 

* cxoAteb has a special meaning, vis. to go, with the impHeation of 
speedy return, 

H exoMct ba I thaUjust run round to the post {and tkaU he 

haA soon). 

There is also an imperfective verb cxox^ (perfective coflri) to 
come ot go nf, e.g* 

im athmvb Ohfuk^heis going qfhis head 
oottto » tofor^her. 

J/mt ^ 




or between 


THiBVKHfe 

j(smia&3n> and ycaiftinajiB. 

Notice the compounds : 

Imperf$e1m, F^tfeeiive. 

saB^AOBaib to envy nosaei^oBaTb 

HeuaBilAtTb to hate BoaRenaB^Tii 

iipe;m^bTb to foresee (only imperfective)* 

Two verbs deserve special mention, viz. CisKaib and ^atb ; 
these form their compound perfectives from the actual imper* 
fective, but the corresponding compound imperfective is formed 
not from the potential imperfective but from yet a third imper* 
fective form of the word, only used in composition ; 


Imperfective, 


Petfective, 

6haKaTb 

to run 

noCitHcdTb 

6hraTb 


no6^Tb 

nej>e<H^Tb 

to run across 

nepe^hnedTb 

R36hraTb 

to avoid 

( H36h3KaTb and 
tH364rByTi. 

ybhrdTb 

tf run away 

y6%»al.Tb 

npiiOhriiTb c 

( to run to 

1 to have recourse to 

npH6iHcdTb 

npHeimyib 

ixaTb* 

to go (except on foot) 

noixaib 

issjgrtb 


cbiaABTb’ 

npitsacsTb 

to arrive 

npi^xarb 

yhaac&Tb 

to depart 

ytxarb 


RjibiTb and Jihm have the same peculiarity, forming their com* 
pound imperfectives not with the verbs inidBaTb and Ji&BUTb but 
with ^njoiB&Tb and -jrhaaTb; they are not given in full here, because 
they are of much less common occurrence. 

' hiatb and ^asatb form parallels to hjvtk end xo;d^b, e.g. 
fl iay Bb Jlofoiio^ » I am travMing to London 
g ictowil ro;rb naacy vh Pocdio » I travel to JRussia every year^ 

* chisAm forms a parallel to czojd^and means to toits a Journey 
akd come hack soon, e.g. 

mepA m ebiajoiXB Kb sHSKoifiiifii » yesterday ue drove to see eome 
acquaintaneee (sc« tee didn't stay hng or m came home again the 
same day). 



SIMFI^ IPFV. VBUBS WITH TWO FORMS m 

It &as almdy been mentioned that the potential imperfectitee 
are not often used to form the compound perfectives, but usually to 
form the compound imperfectme, e.g. nepeaerm*, npoBo;^te,, ' &c. 
But we have seen that they can be so used, e. g. cxoahtb, cB^sAEib.* 
Besides these there are, however, numerous instances of the use of 
the potential imperfectivee to form a compound perfective ; in such 
cases the corresponding compound imperfective is formed not from 
the actual imperfective but by the already familiar process of the 
insertion of -ub- or -mb-, or by some other alternative form. It is 
to be noticed that several potential imperfectives which are in 
themselves intransitive become transitive when they enter this 
category of compound perfectives. For the sake of lucidity the 
verbs are repeated in full : 


Impeffective. 

Perfective. 

necrA 

to carry 

IlOHeCTII 

HocArf, 

to wear 

nOHOCHTb 

npHHOCOTb 

to bring {by hand) 

npHHecTic 

^ HSB&aiiiBaTfi 

notice also 

to mar out {mateHalSf clothes) 

n3H0CllTb 

BfalHOCflTb 

to cany out^ to endure • 

Biiiiiecrn 

BUH&UtRBaTli 

to wear out {clothes) 

ai^HOCItTb 

BeCT^ 

to lead 

IIOBeCTII 

npOBOA^B 

to spend {time) 

npoBecTd 

npoBOHtatb 1 

to accompany {icalkhuj) ) 

1 to see off {at station) j 

npoBo^OW^ 

BATl) 

to go {on foot) 

lIOttTH 



eXOAHTb 

yxoii^b 

to go atmy 

yttrii 

yz&xcBBa'n.' 


yxo;^te> * 

ixatb 

to go {except on foot) 

nohxaTb 

^a/arth 


cbiwxn . 


{to depart in diffemit diiections 
[/o miss one another on the road 

|pan>*kaTbcsi 

paohiaxtoBtoh 

to mar out {the road with traffic) pasrbia^qrtb 


to flirt with or to nurse ; construction : + instrumental. 

* « waste (monep), to wear out (a horse). 



Tm:y) 

and Bomewliat aiioiiiaI<msl7 

ImpenfeeHte. Pwfeetive, 

(to travii overall parts of, visit \ i 
i exhaustivdy [h^Wb 

Notice the caasatire verbs : 

pacrA to grow (intrans.) s^aciH 

BUtpao^Tb to make grow B^acTHTB 

and no^iTTi « to water (animals) 
from naTf> to drink. 


§U7. 

Anomalous Verbs. 

A few simple imperfective verbs have 

as compound perfectives 

corresponding to them 
are: 

in meaning verbs from other stems ; these 

Impeffedife. 


Perfective, 

6paTi> 

to take 


pres. 6ep^ 


pres. B03huf 

6epeiiii> 


BOBhU^mb 

6BTb 

to hit 

YAapHTB 

pres. 6hn 


pres. yMps> 



YAapHmb 

KXaCTb 

to put 

nojiodK^b 

pres. 


pres. nojKMK^ 



no^iogioimb 

Jiovktb 

to catch 

noftif&Tii 

pres. JioBxib 


pres. nojftM&H) 

aoBnnib 


nottM&entb 

roBopirb 

to say, tM 

dcas&Tb 

pres. roBoptf) 


pres. cKa»c^ 

roBopitexb 


dctocemn 


Several of these verbs have compound perfectives or imperii^ 
tives formed fh>m the same stem as well as those given herOr iMit 
ft luu so happened that e. g. the verb aaaim, has come io be 
ragnlar: perfective corresponding in meaning to wboi^; tbeft^Ja 
. f perfective verb norosopto, hv^ ft means to have a Uttle ft#! > 
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otnsiTb and roBopdii> both mean to aay or teil (roBopdib can also 
mean to talk). It is thus possible to form fuller though incom- 
plete series of these verbs, e. g. 


Jmperfective. 


Peffective. 

6paTb 

« to toko < — I 



co^npm 

« to collect 

coCpaTfs 

— to collect 

BSHUdth 

« to levy money ' 

— >B3OTr, 

=s to take 

Chtb 

as to hit < — ^1 

no6iiTB 

ss# to hit a little 

y6HB4Tk 

s= to hill 

y6iiTf> 

= to kill 


» to hit 1 

->yAapHT5 

s= to hit 

KJiacrB 

a= to put <— 



yicaij^jBaTb 

s to pack (trana.) 
rn „ (intrans.) 

yjIOSKHTb 

Art 

= to pack (transO 
sBs „ (intrans. 

... ... .. . .. .(*j 


nojuuAib 

« to suppose 

-->no;io5Kim> 

=s to put 
to suppose 

Notice the idioms : 


(«■ 

nojiar&ercfl is it included (in the price) ? 


nososKairB » let us suppose 


JIOB^Is 

SB# to catch <— 

1 • 


Hajt&BjnmaTb 

as to catch a lot 

1 uajioBi^h 

s# catch a lot 



*..^noiiM&Tb 

s= to catch 



Cf. the cognate verb 

nOHHM&Tb 

SB# to understand 

nOIBITh 

== to undet'stand 


lOBOpdn « to say, tell, talk *- 
pasrondpEBSTb >> to eonvem 
yiOB&pEBatb m to try io persuade 
onoB&jMmaib •* to try to dissuade 
on(d8iiB8n((H)» to refiue 
jtksBtBSXb ™ to point out 

ondstraatfacfl ■■ to turn out to be 
npimdsiiiBm to order 
mdasaaiib «■ „ 

nndsiimaTb m to punish 

ADsAannaib m to prove 

iiaiAsiaaitb m to show 

ptssa^msiib » to rOate 


DOrOBOpiiTb 

sBs to talk a little 

yroBopiVrb 

SB# to persuade 

OTTOBOpj'lTb 

s#s to dissuade 

0TKa3&Tb(cH) 

sa io refuse 

yKaa&Tb 

a# to point out 

oKaailTbcn 

SB totufTiouttobe 

npHRas&Tb 

B# to order 

BaRaadTb 

^to „ fhgistdir 

Haica3&Tb 

B# to punish 

AOKas&Tb 

« to prove 

noRaa&Tb 

« to show 

pascRaB&Tb 

a to relate 

CKaS&Tb 

«» to iMy say 
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Peffeeti^e, 


noKas&Jiock «= H seemed] 

Certain verbs are only perfective, e.g. 

oiyTHTbCH s= to find oneself suddenly anywhere 
oHHyTbCfl to mke up anywhere 
cocTOHThCfl = to take place. 


Imperfktive. 


[Cf. Kdncerca « | 

I sc. J i 


seems, 
think 

xas&Jiocb B it seemed 


Others are only imperfective, 

sannctTb = to depend 
= to mean 

He/^oyntnaTL to be perplexed, 
to hesitate 

njm^Thca ^ to need 
noBHHOBaTbCfi = to submit to 
nojifle^iK&th = to be open to (e.g. 
doubt) 

no;q)a»cdTb « to imitate , 
noKpitt^rrejiBCTBOB^Tn « to protect 
npeACToilib « to be imminent 


•g* 

npeA'iyncTBOBaTL «= to have a pn- 
sentiment of 

iipecj'MoBaTb = to persecute 
npnHJWieHcaih = to belong 
coj^epudih = to contain, maintain 
coj^tttcTBonaxi, = to help, contH- 
biite to (morally) • 
cojKajitTFi = to regret 
cocToiiTh s= to consist 
con^BCTBOBari* * to sympathize 
CTuHTh = to cost 


Others can be used as imperfectives or perfectives, having only 
the one form, e. g. 

BejiliTb = to order, command 
ncoHiIrrbcn *= to marry {of the man only) 
pdHHTb —to wound. 


Some verbs, apparently perfective, are derived from compound 


nouns, e.g. 



Impetfeciive. 

it is understood 

Perfective. 

tp&ayifb) 

3a66!rHniCfl 

(aafiora) 

to trouble about anything 

noda66TBTi>cH 

, namrib^oBaTB 

to inherit 

yHacti^oBaTB 
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PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION WITH VERBS, 
NOUNS, ETC. 

§ 118. The following is not intended to be a complete list of 
all the various meanings acquired or lent by prepositions in com- 
position ; such a list to be exhaustive would require a whole book 
to itself. 

' Here only some of the most important varieties of meaning are 
given as a help to the beginner^ who is often puzzled by the 
apparently numberless compound words. It is important to 
remember that most of the prepositions can be used merely to 
make a perfective out of an imperfective verb. Also that in many 
cases besides this the original meaning of the preposition is barely 
apparent. In beginning to read Russian it is always helpful to 
cut off the preposition or prepositions of any unfamiliar compound 
word, when the root (and the meaning) will often become clear. 

There are four prepositions which are only used in composition, 
viz. B03-, BH-, nepe- (npo-), and pa3-. 

• 

Boa- (Ba-) 

' ' t 

The meaning is originally up^ e.g. • 

BOUABHraib ipfv. = to erect * 

but this often lapses, e.g. 

BoapaMcaih ipfv. = to nphj 
BoapaaiftTb pfv. = „ 

sometimes it merely forms the perfective : 

B 03 ii 0 HaBtohTi> pfv. — to conceivc haUtd for 
BOSMoncHO n U h possible. 

When the word with which it is compounded begins with 
a vowel it sometimes, though by no means always, contracts 
to B3-, e.g. 

B30te6 pfv. — to rise {of the sun, &c.) 

BSUTB to take 

but pres, boslu^ » I shatt take ^ 

VBmpho deep water (at seat as opposed to the shallow water of 
an estuary)* 



;pt PBiPOSIftONS 

Ifthe word with which it is compoiuided begins irith k, %, n, i, 
it becomes boo-, e.g. 

Bocs^ cdiHmt K sunrite 

BocioKb B> the EtM 

BociqteoeHie Sunday {Rtsumctim) 

Bocnperatb pfv. ) *' 

it sometimes appears as bc- before words beginning with these 
same consonants : 

BCXOAtes ipfv. = io rise 
BCKpHHaTb pfv. s io scream » 

Care must be taken not to mistake bo 3- for in> in composition 
with words beginning with 3^ c. 

BJU- 

usoalljr ss out, e.g. 

BfIIxo;^6TI» ipfv. = to go out (m foot) 

BiiltTH pfv. = „ „ 

exit , 

B^ciaBKa a exhibition 

it sometimes mecms thotvughlg 

•BHcteaTb ) , s , 

Biliek^ r « to thrash thoroughly 

Bi^AopoBtib pfv. = to get thoroughly urell 

sometimes merely to form the perfective 

B^iiTb pfv. s to drink (sc. io drink to the end) 

in composition with Hecrd and hoc^b cf. § 116. 


A peculiarity of this preposition in composition with verbs is 
that when it makes the verb compounded with it perfective it 
attracts and holds the accent throughout^ while if the compound 
verb is imperfective the accent remains on the stem of the 


v«b, e. g. Bupaatfe, ipfV. » 

^ B^pUHTb pfr.) 

JmpetfteUve. 


to twprm 




Bu&Mc&rb to 4rhe out B^tooh 

BU^BKHNOb to hnak in homo wSAotom 


;Ct idBO io compontion with secth aod umsto $119. 



TB8B8, NOUNS, BTC. m 

In com{K)8ition with nonns and adjectives the accent is always 
onBU-, e.g. 

B^Bopb *» pronunciation, lectutv (sc. scolding) 

» expoH. 


nepe- 

generally =** over, across, afresh 

1 — 

nepeiaacaTL ipfv.) = to cross (by boat or rail) 
nepeiiaTB pfv. ) to move {into a new house) 

nepoM^Ha sb change (e. g. in the weather) 
nopcdHCKa ss carespo^idence 
nepeBoa^ ^ ferry 

nepcBOAi* s translation 
, uepeBajTb » watershed 

It can imply excess : 

nepeccji^b » to over-salt. , 

Another form of this preposition is * 

npe- • . 

which is also used to express the ideas rou^idf over, or (ic>nss. 

npoTBopsitii ipfv.) ^ ^ ^ 

f =s fo imnsfonn, convert 
IipCTBOpHTb pfv. 1 

UIKWaBitbipfv. U 

over to, to beimy 

npoASTb pfv. 1 
iipCAaHHULtt ss devoted 
upcctynxeirie * tmnsgression, crime 
npeiuitciBie » obstacle 
upeAijrb » boundary, region 
upcBUiuarB ipfv. » to surpass (trans.) 
npesapatb ipfv. « to despise 
npepHBdTBipfv.i 
pw. j 

npeipi^iniwnBo advantap. 

HoUoe aetipeiiiBito m tel^rntfiiU. 



m PBBPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION WITH 

1b oompontioB with other prepositione ; 
npeBO<^ipfv.L^^^^ 
npesaodT^ pfv. ) 
npeBocxoAurejibCTBO « Excellency 
npeBOCxoAHo! *= exeellmt! 

"P«"r“”*iP/v-U^ofearh,tec<«rro». 

BpenoAaTb pfv. ) 

In composition with adjectives it lends superlative meaning, e.g. 
npeKpacHtiil = very heautiful^ splendid 
(the original meaning of iqwiciibijt was bright) cf. § 59. 

paa- 

usually = asunder, dis-, di- 
pa3B6;^l> = divorce 

paantH^TB pfv* == to change (money) 
pasM^pb ss: dimension 

paa^CKum* pfv. J * 

SS"** pfiT 1 = 

It can also as it were amplify any activity, e. g. 

paaroBapuBaTJb ipfv. «=: to convene 

paaixiBopb = conversation 

paacK^UBaTb ipfv. ) 

' ^ \ ^ lo narrate. 

paacKaaaTb pfv. ) 

pa3GK^b = a tale 

pasBpaTb ss depravity 

pa3Bo;i(OTb ipfv. » to breed. 

It often corresponds to our iin- : 

paa^feBatiica ipfv,) ^ 

paaAliTbCii pfv. ) 

pasB^ie « development (lit. unwinding) 
pasBajiHHU « ruins 

jj’-j - <0 «/>«# MniSy). 



JMUUWb, JfiTU. 


2 ^ 


It sometimes means quitef e. g. 

n HO pascjD^uiiajrB =: J didn*t quite hear. 

Notice the following: 

yn ^ mind 

* paayifB = intellect 

^MHutt = dever 

pa3]^MHBiit = sensible (with common sense) 
pa 3 c»iOTL *= calculation 
paachnuHiiiii := absent-minded. 

The % is retained before palatal vowels, e. g. 

paaiiixaTbCH pfv. = to break up (of a party). 

When H follows it becomes u, e.g. 

pivaucKaTL from pa37» + iickAtl. 

Before k, x, ii, x, u, % in, m paa- becomes pac- ^ 

pacxoAU = expenses. 

Occasionally, usually when the accent falls on it, paa- becomes 
po3-,e.g. 

po 3 JiHJn>, poaanxa = to pour out (tea)^ to spill 
alternative past of pasjxto* pfv., the other Seing paajiujrL, &c. 
pocnHcanio nohaAom* = time-table of trains (on the tvatt). 

In composition with other prepositions : * 

paciipo;^««ca *=»; sale (m shops) 
pacnoJioHOjHio » disposition^ temperament 
pacflopHMcemo *= disposition (contivl)^ arrangement 
pacni)ocxpau6uio — propagation. 


The other prepositions used in composition are : 

6ea:b 

» (foithout)t dis-, un- (this never changes to 6cc-) 

6e3noK6HXi» ipfv.) . . , 

f « <0 disturb 
ooeanoKOMTb pfv. ) 

(SeaycAOBiio » unconditionally ^ absolutely 
CesKopiicTnutt * disinterested 
* anxious 

I horrible^ disgraceful (lit hamng no pattern^ 
sOt unlike anything). • 



sae PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION WITH 
’Vifhea s follows it becomes u : 

« namdeas 
(6e3%+^). 


B % (bo) 
=» ♦», into 


bxoaAxis (Bh) ipfv.) 
BofilH (bIi) pfv. ) 
BX0JCK> « entrance 


to enter 


pf^!' I “ ^ «• * 

EiK)6^TbCH (bx>) pfv. = to fall in love with 
BKJDOHJUTejtbHo » incluslvelif. 

Notice 

BcraBdTb ipfv.) ^ . .. ... 

BciaiB ;f,^\ = togetup{/rmbed) 

BHHMOHie s; attention. 


The % 18 retained before vowels, e. g. 

obixaTb pfv. ~ to ride or drive into. 


HO 


— up tOf to the endy pre> 

AO^AUTBjAOipfv.) 

Aoto (ao) pfv. I . ' 

Aoixaib (ao) pfv. = to reach (except on foot) 


AoxoAB » income 
AOFOBopB » treaty 
AOKasaiejibcrBO » proof 
AonoiouHiiitt » antediluvim 
Aokj!4ai> » lecture (on anything) 
AociaTb -> to obtain. 


30 

m behind 

aaxoA'i’ cosHAa » eunnt 


n 
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It has many uses not obviously though - indirectly connected 
with this meaning ; 

eaxoRfiib Ki. ipfv.) . „ , , . 

Mki. to call on, look mm 

sa^epHCKa = delay 
3aj[o»c^i> « to mortgage 
3aKJi^i> = pledge^ toager 
3aica3T> = order (for anything^ goods) 
aaKasHoo nacbMO — registered letter 
saiLsaTOTL pfv. = to pay 
(njiaTMTb ipfv.) 
sacraBJiHTb ipfv , ) 


sacraBUTb pfv. ) 


= to compel 

aacraBaTfc ipfv. ) . ^ / s l \ 

. - = to find (any one. e. g. at home) 

sacraTi* pfv. ^ » o / 

^ 3a often gives the meaning : to start doing anything^ e.g. 

aacMhfhibCsi *== to break into laughter 

which is the perfective of 

cntiiTiica = to laugh 

aaniib pfv, to burst itUo song 

3 aroBopjVrb pfv. = to stati talking. 

With a reflexive verb it can mean to foiyet oneself he lost in 
doing anything : 

aawtaibcn pfv. » to read till you lose sense of time and place. 

nail (nao) 

« out 

nawTb piV. ) 

B eJitim, publieation 
imosK&m expotUioH. 

The i> is retained before vowels, e.g. 

BSEbRCH^e — eaq/ianatim. 

' When a follows it becomes u, e.g. 

oaitoKaBHUtt « txp/MUyfar-ftttiui. 



m i'KJfiroSlTlOWS IN COMPOSITION WITH 
Before k, x, n, t, % it becomes hc- : 


ncx6;rB = issue (out of a difficulty) 

ucaojouisb ipf?. ) , - 

. f = to fulfil 

HcnojiHHTb pfv. ) '' ' 

HCiuioHeHie ~ exception 
udUQOH^XbHO = exclusively. 


= inter- (but never with verbs) 
]fe3io^yHap6;^HLifi = international. 


iia 

= on to 

HaxoAiiTb ipfv. ) , ^ 

Bantu ^‘fojluditomneupou) 

Haj^esi^a == hope (something put on) 
uaA'^Tbcn to hope. 

Notice 

HacxiffPHKi. s heir 

H^MO^Kb cold (in the head) 

mfm ~ science 

BapoAi* — people, nation 

HajK^Hiuurii nxaTe»coin> — pay on delivery 

HacTouuutt ^present, actual, real 

Haciyn&ioiiOjK » coming, imminent 

iiaii^peHie » intention. 

Often with the meaning of to do anything to the full, or largely 
HaicTLCH pfv. » to eat one's fill 
HaKynikh pfv . to huy a quantity of 
Hacxaac^TbCH ipfv. » to enjoy oneself 
ga«iteaHiiuil » weU^read, 

Preceded by a negative it expresses the idea not to be able to have 
enough of 

HeHuradffnuft » that one cannot feast one's eyes on long enouffit 

nenactouft » 



VERBS, NOUNS, ETC; 


Ha^ 

« over 

HdADHCB *= inscnption 
npHHa;ipie»cdTL ipfv. = to belong. 


— io go round 


o (o6- 060) 

= about 

oCxoAirrr. ipfv.) 
o6ottTH pfv. 

uoo6xo;ilifMhitt = essential 

oCAyMWBaTf, ipfv.) ^ , 

- . n \ — to thmk over 

oOAyMaTii pfv. ) 

omii^Ka = mistake (== missing the mark). 


This meaning is often not apparent : 

06nac4Tr. ipfv.) . jr j nu j 7 

pfv i ~ {‘ft* round) 


oiic’idiKa =» misprint 
oroBopua = reserve^ limitation 
= dinner • 

orop);q> = kitchen-gardefi. 

The % is retained before a palatal vowel, e. g 
ofrbflCHcHic explanation. 


When n follows it becomes u, e. g. 

()Cucirb = inquh'y, seanh. 


0TB (OTO) 

' owag ftvm 


(JTottTH (oTB) pfv. ) 


oTienexi. « a thaw 
oTJi(i*iHo! « excellent t 
otpiaati. « to cut gff 
sometimes oto- as in oTocxm • 


: to send atrag. 


The % is retained before vowels, e. g. 

« departure. 

When H follows it becomes u, e. g. 

ot&ICaK4ti» « to find by dint gf searching* 



no 

The commonest use is to make imperfeotive verbs perfective ; in 
doing so it usually connotes that the action will be of less dura- 
tion or of less importance than that expressed by the simple 
imperfective verb, e. g. 

noroBopBTb « to talk a liHle 
noTam^oBaTb = to dance a little 
nociii^^cfl =s to laugh a little. 


But in a large number of cases it has lost all trace of its original 
meaning, e. g. 

nocmdTb ipfv.| 
nocjidTb pfv. ) ~ 


noJiyn^Tb ipfv.j 
nojiynim pfV. j 
noc&inaTb ipfv.| 
uocMnb pfv. ) 


= to f^ceive 
= to visit 


Notice the following very common words, all compounded 
with no: • 


noxo^icii ^ 

~ camjpaign 

(na) 

« like (adj.) 

^oxopoHu 

as funeral 

nocreob 

as hed (specifically bedding) 

noctfnoKb 

» act^ behaviour 

no<r^a 

« crockery 

norepn 

« loss 

no;^ep»caHHult 

» second-hand 

nocjrh 

* after 

nocxiwft 

*» last 

nocjriUcTBie 

^consequence 

nocxi^oBaTii (na) pfv 

,« to follow after 

and hundreds of others. 

cvinyminii 

■i ««rf 

Bci'iiwnrBie+acc. 

■■ os a rttuU of 

cviAonaibCsa) ipfV. 

■» to follow t^er 

<sdiKdTb (ea) ipfv. 

•* to follow. 
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no;i% (noiio-) 

« under 

nojt^ojx^nh (ki.) ipfv.| _ 
no;nottT6{Ki») pf?. ) “ 
no;qiHMATfc] . . \ 


to approach 


or noAUMiTB ) I = /o lift 
Ho;pjfcrfc pfv. ) 

nojq^ixbHuii = counterfeit 
sr suitable 
no;wep»cica = support 
nojpKHiiTeJiBCTBO — incendiarism 
noAoapikB&Tb ipfv. = to suspect 
noAoap^reJZbHiiitt « suspicious. 

The % is retained before vowels, e. g. 

n6i!;bisji;b ^ porchf entrance. 

When H follows it becomes u, e.g. 

nowcicdTb s to match (e.gpcolour8)y assort. 

. (nepe^) s.. 

=/.»» {fort),fn- ^ 
np^cRMUBaK ipfV. ) 
npe^^cfcasaTb ph. f 
npeABapfeutbHutt =: preliminaty 
npejifioHaArh ipfr.) 
npe^oHecTb pfv. I 


i tofortMi 


■■ to pnfer 


npowHMK^Hie = offer, suggestion. 


Notice: 


< to undertake 


npeffnpHBim&Tb ipfv.l 
DpeppHB^ pfr. j 
npewpi^c M undertaking. 

Tbe i is retained before vowels, e.g. 

npegUBxteie «> presentathn {(ff a dam). 
When X fellows it maj be written u, e.g. 
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npii 

in composition often expresses the idea of motion towards or of the 
application of one thing to another: 


npnxoAHTijipfv.l 
npiftTH pfv, ) 


= to come {on foot) 


iipiiaiKiVTi, ipfv.| 
npitjxaTr> pfv. ) 


= to arrive 


npiirinMUTL ipfv.) _ \ to accept (invitations), to receive 
npiiUHTf, pfv. j I (guests), to take (jnedkines) 

irpHM'Iip'F* = example 

iiafipiiMtp'h = for example (abbr. iiiui]».) 


npii»i»iia = reason. 


npo 


c 


= through, past 


npoxoAi'i^ipfv.) 
npoAcA pfv. $ 


= to pass, go through. 


Notice : * 

nponycKiiia 6yMara = Uotting-paper 
npocT^Aa — cold (on the chest) 


HanpoKaTL = on hire 


npoAaBaTr> ipfv.) 
iiimAan, pfv. ) 


= to sell 


npoiiri)aTi> = to lose {a game), to lose money at play. 


^ (lipOTIIB'b) 

lipOTIIAO- 

anth 

n|>OTitRo,^l\tt<rrBonaTif = to countemet 
ni)OTHBoi)1i*iic = contradiction, inconsistency. 
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Cli (co) 

= (1) with (2) from 


(1) cpaBH^Hie ~ comparison 
cxoACTBo = resemblance 
cocTOHTi. (h 31», in») ipfv. = to consist (of) 


ccrjiamaTbcii (cl) ipfv. 
comciiTLCfl (crt) pfv. 


= to agree (with) 


(2) cmiMaiL ipfv.) _ ( to take off (clothes) to take 
cifjiTL pfv. ) ( (photographs) 

(•(‘iIiJiKa = exile. 


Sometimes the meaning is not apparent : 

cuHTaTL ipfv.) ^ 

= fo count, consider 

("lecTL pfv. I 
cuirrL *■ billf account 
HncuiVrL » to (he account 

om ^ ... 

comtuaTMSR ' 

<n>ixrrb 

The % is rctained*1>efoY6 towelt^ e. iji 
When w follows it becomei u, e, g« 


yxo,wL ipfv.\ 
yilTi'i pfv. ) 


y 

away 

to go away (on foot) 


yfMihih ipfv. 
yhxaxL pfv. 


=s to depati (e. g. by fvil) 


yCnpAxL ipfv. 
yCpaxL pfv. 


to clear away 


« 
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But this primary meaning is often lost : 

ycTaBaxb ipfv.) ^ . 

ycTaTb pfv. ) 

yx6;iT> = looking aftei\ care for 
yti^i *s district 

yCopiiaa (sc. icoMHara) = lavatory 


yKaauBaTb (ua) ipfv.) ^ ^ 

• t \ t \ — iopo%ntto 
yKaaaTb (iia) pfv. ) ^ 


to die 


yKaaii == decree 
yuHacoHie = humiliation 
yniip^Tb ipfv. ! 
yMepCTb pfv. J 

*= convenimtf oomfotiable 
yr6^o « agreeable 
imirb Mfb jtomo ^Ju$t ao^you like. 
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